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n, and is contented with going no farther than 

He subdues all obstacles in peed aa and is 

"exposed to great danger at the siege of the city of the Oxy- 

dracx, and arriving at last at the ocean, he afterwards pre- 
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on his death-bed nominates P for his successor 

in the regency. The latter 3 Olympias. Antigonus be- 

comes very powerful . . * . . . ° . ay* 
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trius Phalereus in the government of that republic. His 
dent administration. LEumenes quits Nora. Various vedi. 
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SECT. IL. ; 
@iexander's birth. The of Ephesus is burnt the samo day. The na 

tural inclinations of that . Aristotle is appointed his preceptor, who 
him with a surprising taste for learning. Ife breaks Bucephalus. 
A. M, 3648. ALEXANDER was born in the first year of the 


Ant. J.C. 356. 106th Olympiad.* 

The very day he came into the world, the celebrated temple of 
Diana at Ephesus was’ burnt. It is well known thet this temple, 
was one of the seven wonders of the world. It had beou built in 
the name and at the expense of all Asia Minor. A grext number 
‘of years} were employed in building it. Its length was 425 feet, 

ak lis breadth 220. It was supporie. by 127 columns, three- 
score feet high, which as many kings} had caused to be wrought. 
ata great expense, and by the most excellent artiste, who. en- 
<leavoured to excel one another on this occasion. ‘The rest of the 
temple corresponded in magnificence with these columns. 

egesias) of Magnesia,|| according to Plutarch, says, That it 

was no wonder the lemple was burned, because Diana was that day 
employed @t the delivery of Olympias, to fucililale the birth of 
Alenander: a reflection, says our author, so very cold, that it 
miglit have extinguished the fire. Cicero,** who. ascribes this say- 
ing to Timeus, declares it a very smart one, at which Iam very 
much surprised. Possibly the fondness he had foy jokes, made 
jum not very delicate in things of this kind. ; 

» One: Erostratus}} had set fire to the temple on purpose. Being 
put tothe torture, in order to. ferce him to confess his motive for 

; ¢ 

* Piin. 1. xxavi. c. J4. ft Pliny says 220 years, which is not probable. t An- 
ciently almost every eity was governed by its particular king. $ Plat. in Alex. pe 
665. |) He was awn historian, and! lived in the tine of Ptolemy, son ef Lagua: 
Shido whietlier Platarch's reflection be not still colder. —** Concinné, 
pe cong ul, clm in historia dixisset, qui nocte natus Alexander esset, 

f visse, adjunyit: minimé id esse mirandum, 
quod Diana, cum in Olympiadis adesse voluissct, abfuisset domo. De nat. decor 
Likm60) $f, Valer. Max. 1. vith. c- 14, 
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committing so infamous an action, he owned that it was with the 
view of making himself known to posterity, and to immortalize 
his name, by destroying so noble a structure. The states gencral 
of Asia imagined they should prevent the success of his view, by 
publishing a decree, proh‘biting the mention of his name. How- 
ever, their prohibition only excited a greater curiosity; for scarce | 
one of the historiane of that age has omitted to mention ro mon- 
strous an extravagance, and at the same time to tell us the name 
of the criminal. 

The ruling passion in Alexander,* even from his tender years, 
was ambition, and an ardent desire of glory; but not for every 
species of glory. Philip, like a sophist, valued himself upon his. 
eloquence and the beanty of his style; and had the vanity to cause“ 
to be engraved on his cuins the several victories he had won at the 
Olympic games in the chariot-race. But it was not to this his so 
aspired. His friends asking him one day, whether he world not 
be present at the games above mentioned, in order to dispute the 
prize, for he was very swift of foot; he answered, That he would 
contend in them, provided kings were to be his antagonisis. 

Every time news was brought him, that his father had taken 
some city, or gained some great battle, Alexender, far from shar- 
ing in the general joy, used to say, in a plaintive tcne of voice, to 
» the young persons that were brought up with him, Friends, my fa- 
ther will possess himself of every thing, and leave nothing for us to do. 

. One day some embassadors from the king of Persia being ar. 
rived at court during Philip’s absence, Alexander gave them su 
courtevus and so polite u reception, and regaled them in so noble 
and generous a ma;ner, as charmed them all. But that which 
most'surprised them was, the good sense and judgment which he 
discovered inthe several conversations they had with him. He 
did not propese to them any thing that was trifling, as might be 
expected from one of his age; such, lor instance, as inquiring 
about the so-mnuch-boasted gardens suspended in the air, the riches 
and magnificence of the palace and court of the king of Persia, 
which excited the admiration of the whole world; the famous 
golden plune-tree; and that golden vine,f the grapes of which» 
were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of precious: 
stones, under which the Persian monarch was said frequently to 
give audience to ambassadors: Alexander asked them 
of a quite different nature, inquiring which was the road to Upper 
Asia; the distance of the several places; in what the strength a 

wer of the king of Fersia consisted: in what part of the 

® fougbt; how he behaved towards his enemées; and in what mane 
ner he governed his subjects. These ambassadors admired him 
all the while: and perceiving even at tnat time what he might one 
day become, they pointed oi.t, in a few words, the difference they 


* Plat. in vit. Alex. p.665—668. Id. de Fortun. Alex. p. 342. ¢ Athen, L xii. p. 53 


_ found between Alexander and Artaxerxes,* by saying one to an- 
other,: This young prince is great, and ours is rich.t That man 
must be very insignificant, who has no other merit than his riches! , 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing as much to 
the good education which had beer. given him as to the excallence 
of his natural] abilities. Several preceptors wore appointed to | 
teach him whatsoever was worthy the heir to a great kingdom; 
and the chief of these was Leonidas, a relation of the queen, and 
a person of the most severe morals. Alexander h'mself related 
afterwards, that this Leonidas, in their journeys together, sed 
frequently to look into the trunks where his beds and clothes 
were laid, in order to sce if Olympias his mother had not put some- 
thing supe: into them, which might administer to delicacy 
saahicury: But the greatest service Philip did hie son, was ap~ 
soo y Aristotle his preceptor, the most famous and the most 

arne oa ae tga of his age, whom he intrusted with the whole 

care his’ education. QOu..e of the reasonsf which prompted 
Philip to choose him a master of so conspicuous a reputation and 
merit was, as ie himse!f said, that his son mighi avoid committing 
a preat many faults, of which he himseli’ had been guilty. 
' Phitip was sensible, how great a trezeure he possesced in the 
person of Aristotle; for which reason he settled'a very consider- 
able stipend upon him, and afterwards rewarded his pains and care 
in an infinitely more glorious manner; for having destroyed and 
laid waste the city of Stagira.j the native place of thet philoso- 
sher, he rebujlt it, purely out of affection for him; reins.ated the 
nhabitants ‘who had fled from it, or were made slaves; and gave 
them a fine park in the neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place fer 
their studies and assemblies. Even in Plutarch’s time, the stone 
seats which Aristotle had placed there were standing; as also 
spacious avenues of trees, under which those, who walked were © 
shaded from the sun-beame. ; 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem for his master, 
whom he believed himself bound to love as much as if he had been 
his father; declaring, That he was indebted to the one for living, 
and to the other for living well.\) The progress of the pupil was 
equal to the care and abilities of the preceptor. He grew pas- 
sionately fond of philosophy;‘I and learned the scveral branches of 
it, but with the discrimination suitable to his birth. Aristotle en- 
deavoxred to improve his judgment by laying down sure and cer 
tain rules, by which he might distinguish just and solid reason ng 
from what is merely specious; and by accustoming him to separate 
in discourse all such parts as only dazzle, from those which are 


©" Artaxerxes Ochus. “O maic cites, Raoirsws pbyase o dt iudriges, mrovewe - 
3 Piut. in Apophtheg. p. 1 § A city of Macedon, near the sea-shore. i Og 
oS? insivey uy for, did Tou roy de wards Cor. *f Retinuit ex sapientid modum, 
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truly solid, and snould constitute its whole value. He also— 
cised him in metaphysics, which may be of great benefit 
prince, provided he applies himself to them with 
‘hey explain to him the nature of the human mind; how 
differs {om matter; in what mauner he perceives spi 11 

how he is sensible of the impression of those that surround 
and naany other questions of the lie import. The reader will 
turally suppose, that he did not omit either the mathematics, w 
are so well culculated to give the mind a just turn of 
or the wonders of nature, the study of which, besides 
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is daily an eye-witness. But Alexander applied himself 
morality, which is properiy the science of 
knowledge of mankind, and of all their duties. This 
serious and profound study; and considered it, even at 
the foundation of prudence and wise policy. How much 
such an education contribute to enable a prince to conduct himself 
well ee regard tu his own interests and the government of his 
people! 

The greatest master of rhetoric* that antiquity could ever boast, 
and who has left so excellent a treatise on that subject, took care 
to make that science part of his pupil’s education: and we find that 
Alexander, even in the midst of his conqnests, was often very 
uizrent with Aristotle to rend him a treatise on that subject. To 
t...3 we owe the work entitled Alexander's Rhetoric; in tue begin- 
ning of which Aristotle proves to him the vast advantages a prinee 
may reap from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest ascendant 
over the minds of men, which he ought to aequire as well by his 
wisdom as authority. Some answers and letters of Alexander, 
which are still extant, show that he possessed, in its greatest per- 
fection, that strong, that manly eloquence, which abounds with 
sense and idvas; aad which is so entuely free from superfluous ex 
pressions, that every single word haa its meaning; whic, properly 
speaking, is the eloquence of kings.f 

Ifis esteem, or rather Lis passion, for Homer, shows, not only 
with what figure and success he applied himself to polite litera- 
cure, but the judivious use he made of it, and the solid advantages 
he proposed to himself from it. He was not prompted to peruse 
‘his poet- merely out of curiosity, or to unbend his mind, er from a 
great fondness for poesy; but his view uf this admirable 
writer was, in order to borrow such sentiments him as are 
worthy a great king and conqueror; courage, intrepidity, magne- 
nimity, temperance, prudence; the art of commanding well in war, 
and governing well in peace. Al, indeed, the verse which 


_ * Acistot in Ruetor, ai Alex. p. 608, 609. t Imperatoria brevitate. Tacit. 
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: pleased him most in Homer,* was that were Agamemnon is repre- 


sented as a good king and a brave warrior. 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander shiould have so high an 
esteem for this poet. Thus, when, after the battle of Arbela, the 
Macedonians had found among the spo:!s of Darius a gold casket 
(enriched with precious stones,) in which the exquisite perfumes 
used by that were put; Alexander, who was quite covered 
with dust, and regardless of essences and perfumes, destined this 
rich casket to hold Homer’s poems, which he considered the most 
perfect and the most precious production of the human mind.+ He 
admired particularly the Tliad, which he called, The best provision 
for a warrior.} He always had with him that edition of Homer 
which Aristotle had revised and corrected, and to which the title 
of the Edition of the Casket was given; and he laid it, with his 
sword, every night, under his pillow. 

Fond,} even to excess, of every kind of glory, he was displeased 
with Aristotle, his master, for having published, in his absence, 
certain mctaphysical pieces, which he himself desired to pussess 
alone ; and even at the time when he was employed in the conquest 
of Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he wrote to hitn a letter, which 
is still extant, wherein he complains upon that very aecount. 
Alexander says in it, that he much rather surpass the rest 
men in the knowledge of sublime and excellent things, than in 
sreatness and extent of his power.|| He in like manner requested 


- Aristotle, not to show the treatise of rhetoric above mentioned to 


any person but himself. 1 will confess, that there is an excess in 
this strong desire of glory, which prompts him to suppress the 
merit of others, in order that his alone may appear; but then we 
at least must confess, that it discovers such a passion for study as 
is very laudable in a prince; and the very reverse of that indiffer- 
ence, not to say c ntempt and aversion, which most yousg persous 
of high birth express tor all thiigs that relate to learning and 


stud . 

Plutarch oul to us, in a iew words, the infinte advantage 
that Alexander reape : from this taste, with whici: his inaster (than 
whom no man possessed greater talents for the education of youth) 
had inspired him from his most tender infancy. He leved, says 
that author, to converse with learned men, to improve himself in 
knowledge, and to study ;** three sources of 1 monarch's happiness, 
which enable him to secure himself from numberless difficulties: 


* *Apegerigr, Pacinws 7 dyadic, noategic r aiyuntrc, Wiad. Rov. 170, 
1 Pretiosissimum humani animi opus. Plin. |. vii. c. @. t The Cae ASLALENG dgetig 
epidion. The word, which I have not been able to rerde> better, signifies, that in the 
fliad are found whatever relates to the art of war and the quulities of s.general: ina 
word, all things necessary to form a good cor_mander. § Aul. Gol lL xx. e. 5. 
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three certain and infallible methods of learning to reign wi 
sires, 


the assistance of others. ‘The conversation ied gs of fine 
sense instructs a prince while it amuses him, and teaches him a 


thousand curious and useful things without costing him the least 
trouble. The lessons which oble masters give him, on the most 
exalted sciences, and ;.articularly upon polit.cs, i ve his mind — 
wonderfully, and furnish him with ruies to govern his subjects with 


wisdom.’ And lastly, study, especially thet of history, crowns all 

he rest, and is to hii a preceptor for all seasons and for all hours, 
‘vho, without ever growing troublesome, acquaints him with truths 
which no one else would dare to tell him, and, under fictitious 
names, exhibits the prince to himself; teaches him to know himself 
as wel] as mankind, who are the same in all ages. Alexander 
owed a'L these advantages to the excellent education which Aris- 
totle gave him. 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts,* but such as 
becomes a prince; that is,he knew the value and usefulness of 
~ them. Music, painting, sculpture, architecture, flourished in his 
reyrn, because they found in him both a skilful judge anda gene- 
rous protector,f who was able to distinguish rewerd merit, 
wherever displayed. 

But ne despised certain trifling feats of dexterity,f that wore of 
rouse. Much admiration was Tavisbed ona man, who employed 
lumself very earnestly mn throwing s-nall peas through the oye of a 
needle} which he would do at a considerab:e distance, and with- 
out ouce missing. Alexander secing lum thus engaged, ordered 
hin, as we are told, a present suitable to his smployment, vir. a 
basket of pease. 

Alexander was of a lively disposition; resotute, and very tene- 
eious of his opinion, which never gave way to compulsion, but at 
the same time would submit unmediately to reaso and good sense. 
it requires great judgment and delicacy to m‘.aage such a dis- 
position. Philip accordingly, notwithstanding his double authority 
of king and father, believed it necessary to employ persuacica 
rather than constraint with respect to his sor , and endeavoured to 
make himself beloved rather than feared by kum. 

An accidental occurrence made him entertuin a very advantage ' 
ous opinion of Alexander. ‘T'Lere had been sent from y to 
Philip 2 war-horse, a noble. fiery, generous beast, called Bucepha- 
Wus.} The owner-offered to sell him for thirteen talents, avout 
1900/. sterling. The king went irto the plains, attended by his 
courtiers, in order to make trial of this horse; but he appeared so 
very fierce, and reared so when any one came near him, that no 
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‘one dare to mount him. Philip, being angry that so furious and 
‘unmanageable a creature had been sent him, ordered him back 
i gop Alexander, who was prvsent, cried out, What a noble horse 
they ar2 going to lose, for want of address and boldness to back him! 
Philip, at first, considered these words as the effect of folly and 
rasliness, so common to young men: but as Alexander insisted still 
more upon what he had said, and was very much vexed to see so 
noble a creature just going to be sent home again, his father gave 
him leave to try what he could do. ‘The young prince, overjoyed 
at this permission, goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of his bridle, 
and turns his head to the sun; having observed that what frighted — 
him was his own shadow, he seeing it dance ebout, or sink down, 
in proportion as he moved. He, therefore, first stroked him gently 
with his hand, and soothed him with his voice; then seeing his 
fierceness ebate, and artfully taking nis opportunity, he let fall his 
wloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, first slackens the rein, 
without once striking or vexing him: and when he perceived that 
jus fire was cooled, that he was no longer so furious and violent, 
a1. wanted only to move forward, he gave him the rein, and spur- 
ring him with great vigour, animated him with his voice to his full 

While this was deing, Philip and his whole court trembled 

t fear, and did not once open their lips; but when the prince, 
after having run his first heat, returned with joy and pride, at his 
having broke a horse which wes judged abscolutely ungovernable, 
al! the courtiers in general endeavoured to outvie one another in 
their applauses and congratuiations; and, we are told, Philip shed _ 
teare of joy on this occasion, and embracing Alexander efter he 
was alighted, and kiss~g his head, said to him, My son, seck a 
kingdom more worthy of vieg, for Macedon is below thy merit. 

We are told a great tueny surprising particulars of this Buce- 
plialus; for whatever had any relation to Alexander, was to be of 
the marvellous kind. When this creature was saddled and 
equipped for battle,* he aould suffer no one to back him but his 
master; and it would not have been safe for any other person to 
near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount him, he would 
kneel down upon his fore-fect. According to some historians, in the 
Dattle against Porus, where Alexander had plunged too impru- 
dently amidst a body of the enemy. his horse, though covered with 
wounds, did however exert himself in so vigorous a manner that 
he saved his master’s life; and notwithstanding the deep wounds 
he had received, and though almost spent through the great effv- 
sion of blood, he brought off Alexander from among the com- 
batauts, and carried hin with inexpressible vigour to a place of 
security; where, perceiving} the king was no longer in danger, and 
overjoved in some measure to die after the service he had done 


* Aul. Ge. Lv. ¢. &. t Ft domini jam superstitla securus, quasi cum senshs 
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him, he expired. his indeed isa very noble end for a ‘horse. 
Others say, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty years 
of age. Alexander bewailed his death bitterly, believing that he 
had lost in hima most fuithful and affectionate friend; and after- 
wards built a city on the very spot where he was buried, near the 
river Hydaspes, and called it Bucephalia, in honour of him. 


I have related elsewhere that Alexander, at sixteen years of age, - 


_ was appointed regent of Macedonia, and inyested with absolute 


authority during his father’s absence; that he behaved with — 
prudence and bravery; and that afterwards he distinguished him- 
seif in a most signal manner at the battle of Cheronea. 


SECT. Il. 


subjects and reduces the nations contiguous to Macedon, who 

into Greece, to dissolve the alliance formed against him. captures 

Thebes, and pardons the Athenians. He procures himself to be nominated, in the diet 
or assembly at orinth, generalissimo of the Greeks against Persia. He returns to 
Mucedon, and makes preparations for carrying his arms into Asia. 


A. M. 3668. Darius and Alexander began mein sey era 
Ant. J. C. 336. year:* the latter was but twenty when he suc- 
ceeded to the crown. His first care was to solemnize the funerat 
emer of his father with the utmost pomp, and to revenge h.s 
ath. : 
Upon his accession to the throne, he saw himself surrounded on 
every side with oxtreme dangers. The barbarous nations against 


: 
Alexander, after the death of Phi’ip, ascends the throne at years of He 
F Sortead evendl “The goes 

He and destroys 


~whom Philip had fought durmg his whole reign, and from whom he 


nad made several conquests, which, he has united to his crown, 
after having dethroned their natural kings. thought proper to take 
the advantage of this juncture, in which a new prince, who was 
but youag, had ascended the throne, for reeovering their liberty, 
end uniting against the common nsurper. Nor was he under lees 
‘apprehensions from Greece. Philip, though he had permitted the 
several cities and com:nonwealths to continue to all outward ap- 
pearance their ancient torin of government, had‘however entirely 
changed it in reality, and ma le himself absolute master of it. 
Though absent, he nevertheless predominated in all the assem- 
blies; and not a single resolution was taken, but in subordination 


to his will. Though he hat snuuueu all Greece, either by the | 


terror of his arms, or tho secret machinations of poliey, he had not 
had time sufficient to subject and accustom it to his power, but had 
left-all things in it in great ferment and disorder, the minds of the 
vanquished not being yet calmed nor moulded to subjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious situation of 


things, advised Alexander to relinquish Greece, and not to persist 
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init resolution of sut it by force; to recover ‘by 4 tle 
methods the batbarians who had taken arms, and to sooth,* as it 
were, those oa of revolt and innovation by pr wilbaks re- 
serve, complacency, and insinuations, in order to conciliate affec- 
tion. However, Alexander would not listen to these timorous 
counsels, but resolved to secure a..d support his affairs by boldness 
and magnanimity; firmly persuaded, that should he relax in any 
Fe to af first, all his reighbours would fall upon him; and that were 
to endeavour to compromise matters, he should be obliged to 
give up all Philip’s conquests, and thus to confine his dominions to 
the narrow limits of Macedon. He therefore made all possible 
haste to ckeck the arms of the barbarians, by marching his troops 
with the greatest expedition to the banks of the Danube, which 
he crossed in one night. He defeated the king of the Triballi in 
aan battle: made the Gete fly at his approach; subdued seve- 
barbarous nations, some by the terror of his name, and others 
by force of arms; end notwithstanding the arrogant answer of 
: heir ambassadors;t he taught them to dread a danger still more 
near them than the falling of the sky and plenets. 
Ww hilst Alexender was thus employed at a distance against the 
-rbartans, all the cities of Greece, who were animated more par- 
‘icularly by Demosthenes, formed a powerful alliance against that 
prince. <A false report which prevailed cf his death, inspired the 
‘Thebans with a boldness that proved their rum. They cut.to 
pieces part of the Macedonian garrison in their citadel. Demos- 
henes,t on the other side, was ev ery day haranguiny,the people; 
und, fired with contempt for Alexander, whom he called a child § 
ina a hair-brained boy, he assured the Athenians, with a decisive 
tone of voice, that they had nothing to fvar from the new king‘of 
Macedon, who did not dare to stir out of his ki ingdom; but would 
think himself vastly happy, cou'd he sit peace: ably on his throne. 
At the same time he wrote letters upon letters to Attalus, one of 
Philip’s lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel. This 
Attains was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip's second wife, and was very 
much disposed to listen to Demosthenes’s propesals. Nevertheless, 
as Alexander was grown very diffident of him, for which he knew 
there was but too much reason; he,thercfore, to eradicate. from 
his mind all the suspicions which he might entertain, and the bet- 
ter to screen his designs, sent all Dem nosthenes’s letters to that 
prince. But Alexander saw through all his artifices, and there- 
upon ordered Hecatwus, one of his commenders, whom he had sent 
into Asia for that purpose, to have him assgssinated, which was 
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executed accordingly. Attalus’s death restored tranquillity to the 
army, and nitirels deetrorot the seeds of discord and rchelion 


A. M. 3669. When Alexander had secured his kingdom from — 
Ant. J.C 335. the barbarians, he marched with the utmost ex- 
pedition towards Greece, and passed Thermopyle. He then said 
to those who accompanied hii: Demosthenes called me, in his 
eratibns, a child, when I was in Ulyria, and among the Triballis he 
called mea young man when I was in Thessaly; and I musé now 
show him, before the walls of Athens, that I am a man grown. He 
sppeared so suddenly in Beotia, that the Thebans could scarce 
“believe their eyes. When he came before their walls he was 
willing to give them time to repent, and only demanded to have 
{*heenix and Prothutes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, 
ovlivered up to him; and published by sound of trumpet, a general 
pardon to all who-should come over to him. But the Thebans, by 
way of insult, demanded to have Philotas aud Antipater delivered 
tov them; and invited, in the same manner, all whowwere solicitoua 
tor the liberty of Greece, to join with them in its defence. 

Alexander, finding it impossible for him to the better of theiz 
o»dstinacy by offers of peace, saw with grief that he should be 
’ yoreed to employ bis power, and decide the affair by force of arma 
A great battle was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans ex 
erted themselves witha bravery and ardour much beyond their 
strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly in numbers: but 
ufter a long and vigorous resistance, such ws survived of the 
Macedonian garrison in the citadel, coming cown from it and charg- 
ing the Thedans in the rear, being thus surrounded on all sides. 
the greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and the city wae 
taken and plundered. 

Kt would be impossible for words to express the dreadful calami- 
ties which the Thebans suffered on the occasion. Some Thracians 
having pulled down the house of 2 virtuous lady of quality, Timo- 
clea by name, carried off all her goods and treasures; and their 
captain having seized the lady, and satiated his brutal lust with 
her, afterwards inquired whether she had not concealed gold and 
silver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent desire of revenge, re- 
jlying that she had hid some, took him wich herself only into her 
garden, and showing him a well, told him, that the instant she saw 
12 enemy cuter the city, she hérself had thrown into it the mest 
vwuluaslé Usings in her possession. The officer, overjoyed at whet 
he heard, drew near the well, and stooping down to see its deptli, 
Timoclea, who was behind, pushing him with all her strength, 
threw him into the well, and afterwards killed him with great 
stones which she threw upon lim. She was instantly seized by 
the Thraciaus, and beirg bound in chains, was cerried before Alex- 
ander. ‘The prince perceived immediately by her mien, that she 

Was a woman of quality and great spirit, for she followed those 
brutal wretches with a haughty air, and without discovering the 
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deast astonishment or fear. Alexander asking her who she was, 
Timoclea replied, I am sister to Theagenes, who fought against 
Philip for the liberty of Greece, and was killed in the- battle of 
Cheronea, where he commanded. The prince admiring the gene- 
rous answer of the lady, and still more the action that she had 
alone, gave orders that she should have leave to retire whereve 
she pleased with her children. 
Alexander then debated in council, how to act with regard to 
Thebes. The Phocwans and the people of Plater, Thespix, and 
Orchomenus, who were all in alliance with Alexander, and had 
- shared in his victory, represented to him the cruel treatment they 
had met with from the eta. who had destroyed their several 
cities; and -eproached them with the zeal which they had always 
discovered in favour of the Persians against the Greeks, who ueld 
them in the utmost detestation; the proof of which was, the oath 
they all had taken to destroy Thebes, after they should have van- 
quished the Fersians. 
Cieades, one of the prisoners, being permitted to spenk, en- 
deavoured to excuse, in some measure, the revolt of the Thebans; 
a fault which, in his opinion, should be imputed to a rash and cre- 
dulous imprudence, rather than to cepravity of will and declared 
perfidy. Iie remonstrated, that his countrymen, upon a false report 
of Alexander's death, which they had too eagerly credited, had 
indeed broke into rebellion, not zgainst tke king, but against his + 
successors: that what crimes soever they might have committed, 
they had been punished for them with tlic utmost severity, by the 
dreadful calamity which had befallen their city: that there now re- 
anained in it none but women, children, end eld men, from whom 
nothing was to be feared; and who were co much the greater ob- | 
jects of compassion, a3 they had teen no ways concerned in the 
revolt. He concluded with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, 
which had given birth to so many gods and herocs, eeveral of 
whom were that king’s ancestors, lad c'se been ths cradle of his 
- tu Philip’s rising glory, and like a cecond native country to 
m. 
These motives, which Cleades urge’, were very strong and powe 
, eriul; nevertheless, the anger of the conqueror preva‘'ed, and the 
city wis destroyed. However, he set at liberty the priests; all 
euch as had right of hozpitality with the Macedonians; the de- 
ecendants of Pindar, the famous poct, who had dene so much 
honour to Greece; and such as had eppesed the reyolt: but all the 
rest, ‘n number about 30,000, he sold, and upwards of 6000 had 
been willed in battle. The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at 
the sad disaster which had befallen Thebes, that being about to 
eolemnize the festival of the great mysteries, they suspended them, 
upon account of their extreme grief, and received with the greatest 
humanity all those who had fled from the battle and the sack of 
Thebes, und made Athens their asylum. 
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Alexander's so sudden arrival in Greece, 
the haughtiness of the Athenians, and extingvsh 
vehemence and fire; but the ruin of Thebes, which was still. more 

sudden, threw them into the utmost consternation. ey, there-. 
fore, had recourse to entreaties, and sent a deputation to Alex- 

ander, to implore his clemency. Demosthenes was roe, Sued 

deputies; but he was no sooner arrived at mount , than, 

dreading the anger of that prince, he quitted’the , and re- 

‘turned home. : 


Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, bebo d ‘the citizens 


to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he su to have been 
the chief instruments in forming the league which Philip his father 
had defeated at Cheronea. It was on this occasion ‘hat Demos- 
thenes related to the people the fable of the wolves and degs, in 
which it is supposed, That the wolves one day told the sheep, that in 
case they desired to be at peace with them, they must deliver up to 
them the dogs who were their guard. The application was easy 
and natural, especially with respect tu the orators, who were justly 
compared to dogs, whose duty 1s to watch, to bark, and to fight; in 
order to sive the lives of the flock. 

In this extreme difficulty in which the Athenians were involved, 
who could not prevail with themselves to deliver up their* orators 
to certain death, though they had no othar way to save their city, 
Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with his friendship, 
offered to undertake the embassy alone, and intercede for them. 
The king, whether he had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured te 
blot out, if possible, by some act of clemency, the barbarous act 
tion he had just before committed; or rather, willing to remnove the 
’ several obstacles which might retard the execution of his grand 
design, and by that means not leave, during his absence, the least 
ground or pretence for murmurs, waived lis demand with regarit 
to the delivery of the orators, aud was pacified by their sendins 

Carideraus into banishmeut, who, being a native of “Orea;* hai 

been presented by the Athenians with the freedom of their city, 
for the services he had done the republic. He was son-in-law to” 
Chersobleptus, king of Thrace; had learned the art of war under 
Tphicrates and had himself frequently commanded the Athenian 
armies. T'o avoid the persecution of Alexander, he took refuge 
with the king of Persia. , . 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the several in® 
_ juries he pretended to have received, but expressed a particular 
2 for them, exhorting them to apply themselves vigorously to 
public affairs, and to keep a watchful eye over the several transac- 
tions which might happen; because, in case of his death, their city 
‘was to give laws to the rest of Greece. Historians relate, fhat 
many years after this expedition, he was seized with deep remorse 
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‘Yor the calamity he had brought upon the Thebans, and that this 
‘made him behave with much greater humanity towards many other 
nations. SPEAR Ne 
_ So dreadful an example of severity towerds so powerful a city 
as Thebes, spread the terror of his arnis through all Greece, and 
‘made all things give way before him. He summoned, at Corinth, 
‘the assembly of the several states-and free cities of Greece,* to 
“obtain from them the same supreme command against the Persians 
‘as had been granted his father a little before his death. No diet 
ever debated on a more important subject. It was the Western 
world deliberating upon the ruin of the Kast, and the methods for ° 
executing a revenge that had been suspended more than an age. 
The assembly held at this time will give rise to events, the le. 
tion of which will appear astonishing and almost incredible; and 
to revolutions which will change the appearance of things nearly 
throughout the world. 
To form such a design required a prince. bold, enterprising, and 
‘ experienced in war; one of enlarged views, who had acquired a 
ereat nanie by his exploits, was not to be intimidated by dangers 
nor checked by cbstacles; but above all, a monarch who had a su- 
preme authority over all the states “of Creece, none of which 
singly was powerful enough to make so arduous an attempt; and 
which required, in order to their acting in concert, to be subject to 
ene chiet, who might give motion to the several parts of that great 
body, by making them all concur to the same end. Such a prince 
was Alexander. It was not difficult for him to rekindle m the’ 
minds of the people their ancient hatred of the Persians, their per- 
petual and irretoncilable enemies; whose destruction they had 
more than once sworn, and whom they had determined to extir- 
pate, in case an opportunity should ever present itself: for that 
purpose ; a hatred which the intestine feuds of the Greeks might in- 
deed have suspended, but could never extinguish. ‘The immortal re- 
treat of the 10,000 Greeks, notwithstanding the vigorous opposition 
of the prodigious army of the Persians; the terror which Agesilaus, 
with a handful of men, had struck even as far as Susa; showed | 
plainly what might be expected frem an army, compesed of the 
- flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece and those of Mace+ 
don, commanded by cenerals and officers formed under Philip; 
and, to say all ina word, led by Alexander. The deliberations of 
the assembly were therefore very short, and ‘that prince was tmani- 
mously appointed generelissimo xgainst the Persians. 4 
Immediately a great number of officers and governors of Cities, 
with many philosophers, waited upon Alexander, to congratulate 
i his election. He flattered himself, that Diogenes of 
Sinope, who was then at Corinth, would also come liké the rest, 
and pay bis compliments. ‘This philosopher, who entertained a 
Sa Pemed aie diet or aseembly here, but others fiv it earlier; whence Da, 
upposcd that ii was summoned twice. 
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very mean idea of grandeur, thought it improper to congratulate 


men just upon their exaltation to any dignity; but thet mankind 
ought to wait till those persons have worthily fulfilled the duties 
attached to their station. Diogenes therefore did not stir out of 
his house: upon which, Alexander, attended by all his courtiers, 
made him a visit. The philosopher wes at that time lying down 
in the sun; but seeing so great a crowd of ear advancing 
towards him, he sat up, and fixed his eyes on Alexander. This 
prince, surprised to see so famous a p! reduced to such 
extreme poverty, after saluting him in the kindest manner, asked 
whether he wanted any thing? Diogenes replied, Yes, that you 
wou'd stand a little oul of my sun-shine. This answer raised the 
contempt and indignatian of all the courtiers; but the monarch, 
struck with the shilseopbar’é greatness of soul, Were I not Aler- 
ander, says he, I would be Diogenes. A profound sense lies 
hid in this expression, which shows periociie the bent and dis- 
position of the heart of faan. Alexander is sensible that he is 
formed to possess all things; such is his destiny, in which he makes 
his happiness consist: but then, in case he Id not be able to 
compass his ends, he is also sensible, that to be happy, he must en- 
deavour to bring his mind tosuch a frame as to want nothing. In 
a word, ail or nothing presents us with the true image of Alex 
ander and Diorenes. How great and powerful soever that prince 
might think himself,* he could not on this occasion deny himself 
to be inferior to a man, to whom he could give, and from whom he 
could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to con 
sult the oracle of Apolic, on the eyent of the wax He therefore 
went to Delphi; but happened to arrive there during those days 
waich ere called un/ucky,a season in which people were forbid 
consulting the oracle; and accordingly the priestess refused to 
to the temple. But Alexander, who could net bear any contradic- 
tiow to his will, took her forcibly by the arm; and, as he was lead- 
ing her to the temple, slic pe Ee My son, thou art irresistible.t 
‘This was all he desired; sud catching at these words, which he 
considered sx spoken by the oracle, he set out for Macedonia, in 
order to make preparations for his great expedition. 

I shall here give, in one view, a shott account of those countries 
through which Alexander pissed, till his return from India. ~~. 

Alexander sets out srom Macedonia, which is part of Turkey in 
Sarre and crosses ths Hellespont, or the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles. 

He crosses Asia Minor (Natolia), where he two battles; 
the first at the passage of the river Granicus, and the second near 
the city of lssus. : 


* Homo supra mensuram humane superbie tu vidlt eliquem, cul nee dae 
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_ After this second battle, he enters Syria and Palestine; goes into 
E where he builds Alexandria, on one of the arms of the 

3 ; advances as far as Libya to the temple of Jupiter Ammon; 
whence he returns back, arrives at Tyre, and from thence marches 
towards the Euphrates. | 

He crosses that river, then the Tigris, and gains the celebrated 
victory of Arbela; possesses himself of Babylon,* and Ecbatana, 
the chief city of Media. 

- From thence he passes into Hyrcania, to the sea which goes by 
that name, otherwise called the Caspian Sea; and enters Parthia, 
Drangiana, and the country of Paropamisus. ; 

- He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana; advances as 
far as the river Iaxarthes, calied by Quintus Curtius the Tanais, 
the farther side of which is inhabited by the Scythians, whose 
country forms part of Great Tartary. 

Alexander, after having gone through various countries, crosses 
the river Indus; enters India which hes on this side the Ganges, 
and forms part of the Great Mogul’s empire, and advances very 
near the river Ganges, which he also intended to pass, had not his 
army refused to follow him. Ue therefore contents himself with 
marching to view the ocean, and goes cown the river Indus to its 
mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, very near to which river Alex- 
ender marched, is computed at least 1100 leagues. 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's marches, first, 
from the extremity of Cilicia, where the battle of Issus was 
fought, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Libya; and his return- 
ing from thence to ‘Tyre, a journey of 200 leagues at least, and as 
much espace at least for the windings of his route in different’ 
places; we shall find that Alexander, in less than eight years, 
marched his army upwards of 1790 leagucs, without including his 
return to Babylon. 


= 


SECT. Il 


Alexander sets out from Maceden upon his expedition agalinst-the Persians, He arrives 
at Liou, and paysgreat homeur to the tomb of Achilles. He fights the first battle 
against the Persians at the river Granicus, and obtaias a famous viclory. 


@ A. 307. Alexander} being arrived in his kingdom, held a 
Aat. J.C. 33%. eguneil with the chief officers of his army and the 
grandecs of his court, on the expedition which he meditated 
against Persia, and the measures to be taken in order to ensure 

.euecess. The whole assembly was unanimous, except on one 
article, Antipater and Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, 
before he engeged in an enterprise which would necessarily be a 
tong one, ought to make choice of a consort, in order to secure 


* The eapltal of Babyionia. { Diod. 1. xvil. p. 499-503. Arrian. LL. p. 23-36. 
Pit. in Alex. p 673, Justin. 1. xi. c. 5, 6. 
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himself a successor to his throne. But Alexander, who was of a 
violent, fiery temper, did not approve of this advice, and believe: 
‘that after he ad’) been nominated generalissimo of the Greeks, 
and that his fatner had left him an invincible army, it would be a 
shame for him to lose his time in solemnizing his nuptials, an 
waiting for the fruits of it; for which reason he determined to set — 
out immediately. 
Accordingly he offered up very splendid sacrifices to the gods, 
caused to be celebrated at Dia,a city of scenical 
games, that had been instituted by one of his ancestors in honour 
of Jupiter and the Muses.* This festival continued nine days, 
agreeable to the number of those goddesses. Ile had a tent raised 
large enough to hold a hundred tables, on which, consequently, 900 
covers might bo lail. ‘T'o this feast, the several princes of his 
family, all the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were invited. 
He also treated his whole army. It was then he had the famous 
vision, in which he was exhorted to march speedily into Asia, of 
which mention will be made in the sequel.t 
Before he set out on his expedition, he eettled the affairs’ of 
Macedon, over which he appointed Antipater as viceroy, with 
12,000 foot, and nearly the same number of horse. 
He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his friends, giving 
to one an estate in Jaad, to another a village, to a third the reve- 
nues of a town, to a fourth the toll of a harbour. And as all the 
revenues of his demesnes were already employed and exhausted by 
his donations, Per‘liccas sail to him, My lord, what is it you reserve 
| ir yourself? Aloxander replying, Hope; The same hope, saya 
erdiccas, owy/it therefure to satisfy us; and very generously re- 
fused to accept of what the king had assigtied to him. 
The knowledge of tho human heart, and the art of gaining it, is 
of great importance to a prince. Now Alexander mea, capae 
that this art conzists in making it the interest of every individual 
to promote his gramleur; and in governing his subjects in such a 
manner, that they should feel his power by no other marks than ° 
his bounty. It is then the interest of every person unites with 
that of the prince. They are one’s own possessions, one’s own 
happiness, which we love in his person; and we are so many times 
attached to him (and by as close ties)'as there are things we Jove 
and receive from him. All the sequel of this history will. show, 
sthat no person ever made a more hoppy use of this maxim than \ - 
Alexander, who thought himself ra ised to the throne, merely that - 
-he might do good; and indeed his liberality, which was royal, 
was neither satisfied nor exhausted by the noblest acts of beneti- 
cence. ; a g 
_ Alexander, after having completely settled affairs in Macedonia, 
and used all the precautions imaginable, to prevent any troubles 
7 


* Theatrical representations were so called. “ft Joseph. Antiq. Hib. xi. 
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chaians, himself steering his own galley; and being got to the 
middle of the Hellespont, he sacrificed a bull to Neptune and the 


and to Hercules, for having favoured him with so propitious a de- 
seent. He had done the same at his leaving Europe. He depend- 
ed so entirely on the success of his arms, and the rich spoils 
he should find in Asia, that he had made very little provision for so 

reat an expedition; persuaded that war, when carried on success- 
fully, would supply all things mecessary for war. He hed but 
seventy talents) in money to pay his army, end only a month's 
provision. | before observed, that on Jeaving Macedon he had 
divided his patrimony among his generals and officers; and a cir- 

amstance of still greater importance is, that he had inspired his 
soldiers with so much courage and confidence, that they fancied 
they marched, not to precarious war, but certain victory. 

When ke came within a short distance of the city of Lampas- 
cus,|| which he had determined to destroy in order to punish the re- 
bellion of its inhabitants, he saw Anaximenes, a native of that 
place, coming to him. This man, who was a famous historian, 


tea non tam milites, qaim magistros militie electos putares. vp 1. o c. & 

4 Ut, si principia castrorum cerneres, senatum te alicujus prisce reip. videre diceres: 
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. had been very intimate with Philip his father; and Alexander him 
«elf hada great esteem for him, having been his pupil. The king, sus 
‘pecting the business he was come upon, to be be and with him, 
swore, in express terms, that he would never grant his request. 
The faoour I have to desire of you, says Anaximenes, ts, that you 
would destroy Lampascus. By this witty evasion, the- historian 
ayed his country. 

rom thence Alexander arrived at Illion, where he paid great 
honours to the manes of Achilles, and caused f Se to be cele- 
brated round his tomb. He admired and envied the double felicity 
of that renowned Grecian, in having found, during his lifetime, a 
faithful friend in Patroclus; arid, after his death, a herald, worthy 
the greatness of his exploits,in Homer. And, indeed, had it not 
been for the Lliad,* the name of Achilles would have perished m 

. the same grave with his body. 

At last Alexander arrived on tlie banks of the Granicus, a river 
of Phrygia. ‘The satrape, or deputy-lieutenants, waited his com- 
ing on the other side of it, firmly resolved to dispute the passa 
with him. Their army consisted of 100,000 foot, and upwards 
of 10,000 horse. Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and commanded 
under Darius all the coust of Asia, had advised the generals not to 
venture a battle; but to lay waste the plains, and even the cities, 
thereby to starve Alexander's army, and oblige lim to return back 
into Europe. Memnon was the most able of all Darius’s generals, 
and had been the principal agent in his.victories.. It is not easy ta 
determine what we ought to admire most in him; whether his 
great wisdom in council, his courage and ‘eT in the field, or 
dis zeal and attachment to his sovereign. council he gave 
on this occasion was excellent, when we consider that his enemy was 
fiery an: impetuous; had neither town, ine, nor place of' re- 
treat: that he was entering a country to which he was absolutely 
a stranger, inhabited by enemies; that delays alone would weaken 

‘and ruin him; and that his only hope and resource lay in gaining a 
battle immediately. But Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, opposed the 
opinion of Mermnon, and protested he would never suffer the 
Grecians to make.such havoc in the territories he governed. This 


‘bad advice prevailed over the judicious counsel of the foreigner — 


(Memnon,) whom the Persians, to their great prejudice, suspected 
of a design to protract the war, and by that means make himself 
necessary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head of his 
heavy-armed infantry, drawn up in two lines, with the cavalry in 
the wings: the baggage followed in the rear. Being arrived upon 

* Chim in 8i d Achillis ! constitisset: O 
qui shat pitti’ Honearem peclinns tananeat Et wai hee nid tiles ita ext 
fisset, idem tumulus, qui Corpus ejus cont~xerat, etiam nomen obruisset. Cic. pre 
Arch. n. 2A. t According to Justin, their cousisied of 600,000 foot, whereas 


Arrian declares there were no more than 20,000, these accounts are 
and there is doubtless some fault in the text, and therefore I follow Diodorus 
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4 the banks of the Granicus, Parmenio advised him to encamp there 


in battle array, in order that his forces might have time to rest 
_ themselves, and not to pases the river till next morning, because the 

‘enemy would then be less able to prevent him. He added, that ik 
- would be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of an 
_ enemy, especially as that before them was deep, and its banks very 


cragyy: so that the Persian cavalry, who waited their coming in 


_ battle array on the other side, might easily defeat them before they 


were drawn up: that besides the loss which would be sustained on 
this occasion, this enterprise, in case it should prove unsuccessful, 
would be of dangerous consequence to their future affairs; the 
fame and glory of arms depending on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not akle to make the least im- 
pression on Alexander, who declared, that it would be a shame, 
should he, after crossing the Hellesport, suffer his progress to be 


retarded by a rivulet, for so he called the Granicus out of con- 


tempt: that they ought to take advantage of the terror, which the 
suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of his attempt, had 


spread among the Persians; and answer the high opinion the world 


— 
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conceived of his couragé, and the valour of the Macedonians. The 
enemy's horse, which was very mimerous, lincd the whole shore, 


_and formed an extended front, in order to oppose Alexander, 


wherever le should endeavour to pass; and the foot, which con- 
sisted chiefly of Greeks in Darius’s service, was posted behind, 
“upon an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a leng time in sight of each other on 
‘the banks of the river, as if dreading the event. The Persians 
‘waited till the Macedonians should enter the river, in order to 
charge thei to advantage upon their landing; and the latter 
seemed to be making choice of a place proper for crossing, and ob- 
serving the disposition of their enemies. Upon this, Alexander, 
tiiving ordered his horse to be brought, commanded the noblemen 
nf the court to follow him, and behave gallantly. He himself com- 
‘manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The king first 


| caused a strong detachment to march into the river, himself follow- 
“ing with the rest of the forces. He made Parmenio advance 


ee 


afterwards with the left wing. He himself led on the right wing 
into the river, followed by the rest of the troops; the trumpets 
sounding, and the whole army raising cries of joy. 

The Persians eeeing this detachment advance forward, began to 
Jet fly their arrows, and march to a place where the declivity was 


not so great, in order to keep the Macedonians from landing. And 


now the horse engaged with great fury; one part endeavouring to 
Jand, and the other striving to prevent them. The Macedonians, 


_ whose cavalry was far inferior in number, besides the disadvantage 


of the ground, were wounded with the darts that were shot from 


_ the eminence; not to mention that the flower of the Persian korse 
_ were drawn together in this place; and that Memnon, in concert 
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‘with his sons, commanded there. ‘The Macedomans therefore at 
first gave ground, after having lost the first ranks, which made a 
vigorous defence. Alexander, who had followed them close, and 
reinforced them with his best troops, puts himself at their head, 
animates them by his presence, pushes the Persians, and routs 
them; upon which the whole army follow after, cross the river, 
and attack the enemy on all sides. . , 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the enemy’s horse, 
in which the generals fought. He himself was particularly con-— 
spicuous by his shield, and the plume of feathers that overshadowed 
his helmet, on the two sides of which there rose two wings, as it, 
were, of a great length, and so vastly white, that they dazzled the 
eyes of the beholder. ‘The cherge was very furious about his 
person ; and though only horse engaged, they fought like foot, man 
to man, without giving way on either side: every one striving to 
repulse his adversary, and gain ground .of him. Spithrobates, 
lieutenant-governor of Ionia, son-in-law to ius, dis- 
tinguished himself above the rest of the generals by his superior 
bravery. Being surrounded by forty Persian lords, all of them his 
relations, of e;p;vienced valour, and who never moved from his 
side, he carried i, ror wherever he moved. Alexander, observi 
in how gallant a manner he signalized himself, clapped spurs to his ° 
horse, and advanced towards him. Immediately they engaged, 
and each having thrown a javelin, wounded the other, though but 
slightly. Spithrobates falls furiously, sword in hand, upon Alex- 
ander, who, being prepared for him, thrusts his pike into his face, 
and lays him dead at his feet. At that very moment, Rosaces, 
brother to that nobleman, charging him on the side, gives him so 
furieus a blow on the head with his battle-axe, that he beat off his 
plume, but went no deeper than the hair. As he was going to re- 
peat his blow on the head, which now appeared through his frae- 
tured helmet, Clitus cuts off Rosaces’ hand with one stroke of his 
sclinitar, and by that means saves his sovereign’s life. ‘The danger 
to which Alexander had been exposed, greatly animated the 
courage of his soldioys, who now performed wonders. The Per- 
sians in the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the Jight-armed 
- troops, who had been posted in the intervals of the horse, poured 

a perpetual discharge of darts, being unable to sustain any longer 
the attack of the Macedonians, who struek them all in the face, 
began to give ground, and the two wings were immediately broke 
and put to flight. Alexander did not pursue them long, but turned 
about immediately to charge the foot. . 
_ These, says the historian, at first stood their ground, which vas 

owing to the surprise they were seized with, rather than bravery. 
. But when they saw themselves attacked at the same time by the 
cavalry, and the Macedonian phalanx, which had crossed the river, 
and that the battalions were now engaged; those of the Persians 
did not make either a long or a vigorous resistance, and were soon 
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pt a sors Grecian infantry in Darius’s. service excepted. 
is body of foot, retiring to a hill, demanded a promise from 

Alexander to let them march away unmolested; but following the 
dictates of his wrath, rather than. those of reason, he rushed into 
the midst of this body of foot, and presently lost his horse (not 
Bucephalus,);who was killed with the thrust of a sword. ‘The 
buttle was so hot round him, that most of the Macedonians: who 
lost their lives on this occasion, fell here; for they fought against 
a body of men who were well disciplined, had been inured to war, 
and fought in despair. They were all cut to pieces, 2000 excepted, 
who were taken prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian commanders lay dead on 
the spot. Arsites fled into Phrygia, where it is said he laid violent 
hands upon himself, through regret that he had been the cause 
that the battle was fought. It would have been more glorious for 
him had he died in the field. Twenty thousand foot, and 2500 
horse, were killed in this engagement, on the side of the bar~ 
barians; and on that of the Macedonians, twenty-five of the royal 
horse were killed at the first attack. Alexander ordered Lysippus 
to make their statues in brass, all which were set up ima eity of 
Macedon called Dium, from whence they we — “iuny years after 
earried to Rome by Q. Metellus. About thrcescore of the other 
horse were killed, and near thirty foot, who, the next day, were all 
laid, with their arms end equipage, in one grave; and the king 
granted an exemption to their fathers and clildren from every kin 
of tribute and service. 

He also tock the utmost care of the wounded, visited them, and 
saw their wounds dressed. He inquired very particularly into 
their adventures, and permitted every one of them to relate his 
actions in the battle, and boast bis bravery. A prince gains many 
advantages by such a familisrity and ecordescension. He aléo 
granted the rites of sepulture to the grandees of Persia, and did 
not even refuse it tosuch Greeks as died in the Persian service; 
but all those whom he took prisoners he laid in chains, and sent 
them to work as slaves in Macedonia, for having fought under the 
barbarian standards against their country, contrary to the express 
prohibition made by Greece upon thet head. t 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share the honour of 
his victory with the Greeks; and sent particularly to the Athenians 
Su0 shields, being part of the plunder taken from the enemy, and 
eaused the glorious inscription following to be mecribed on the 
rest of the spoils: Alexander, son of Philip, with the Greeks (the 

sacedeemonians excepted.) gained these spoils from the barbarians 
ho inhabit Asie. A conduct of this kind evinces a very uncom- 
mon and amiable greatness of soul in @ conquerer, who: gene- 
rally cannot, without great reluctance, admit others to share in 


his: glory. The greatest part of the gold and. silver plate, the 
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r carpets, and other articles of Persian luxury, he: t to his 


er. ;. 


SECT. IV. 


A. M. 3670. The success of the battle of the Granicus* had aik 
Ant. J.C. 334. the happy consequences that could naturally be ex- 
pected from it. Sardis, which was in a manner the bulwark of 
the barbarian empire on the side next the sea, surrendered to 
Alexander, who gave the citizens their liberty, and permitted them 
to live after their own laws. Tour days after he arrived at Ephe- 
sus, carrying with him those who had been banished from thence 
for being his adherents, and restored its popular form of govern- 


ment. He assigned to the temple of Diana the tributes which were . 


paid to the kings of Persia. He oifered a great number of esa- 
crifices to that goddess; solemnized her mysteries with the ut- 
most pomp, end conducted the ceremony with his whole army 
drawn up in battle array. The Ephesians had begun to rebuild 
the temple of Diana, which had been burned the very night of 
Alexander’s birth, as was before observed, and the work was now 
very far advanced. Dinocrates, a famous architect, who superin | 
tended the building of the temple, was afterwards employed by 
this king to build Alexandria in Egypt. Alexander offered to pay 
the Ephesians all t].e expenses they had already been at, and to 
furnish the remainder, provided they would ingeribe the temple 
with his name alone; for he was fond, or rather insatiable, of every 
kind of glory. The inhabitants of Ephesus, not being willing to 
consent to it. and nevertheless afraid to refuse him that honour 
openly, had recourse to an artful flattery to enable them to evade 
this request. They told him that it was inconsistent for one god 
to erect monuments to another. Before he left Ephesus, the 
deputies of the cities of Tralles and Magnesia waited apon him 
with the keys of those places. , 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, flattered with 
the hopes of a sudden and powerful gate shut their gates against 


him: and, indeed, the Persian fleet; which was very considerable, 


made a show as if it would succour that city; but after havi 
made several fruitless attempts to engage of the enemy, } 


was forced to sail away. Memnon shut himself up in thim 
escaped 


fortress, with a great number of his soldiers who had 


* Diod. |. xvii. p. 503—511. Arden, L1. p 26-08, tt lk: 408s Plut. in A 
P= hye Q. Curt. 1 ii. ¢ 13. ustin. |. xi¢. 7,8 Strab. 1. xiv. p. 640, Solin, 
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ander, who would not lose a moment’s time, attacked it, and plant- 
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the battle, and was determined to make a good defence. Alex- 
ing scaling-ladders on all sides, the scalado was carried on with no: 


Teas intrepidity, Alexander serit fresh troops to relieve one 


another without the least intermission; and this lasted several days. 


At last, finding his soldiers were every where repulsed, and that 
the city was provided with every requisite for a long siege, he 

lanted all his machines against it, made a great number of 

reaches, and whenever these were attacked, a new scalado was 
attempted. The besieged, after sustaining all these efforts with 
prodigious bravery, capitulated, for fear of being taken by storm. 
Alexander coltad e Milesians with the utmost humanity, and 
sold all the foreigners who were found init. The historians do 
not make any meution of Memnon, but we may reascnably suppose 
that he marched out with the garrison. 

Alexander seeing that the enemy’s fleet had sailed away, resolved 
to destroy his own, the expense of it being too great, not to men- 
tion that he wanted money for things of greater importance. Some- 
historians are even of opinion, that as he was upon the point of 
coming to a battle with Darius, which was to determine the fate of 
the two empires, he was resolved to deprive his soldiers of all hopes 
of retreat, and to leave them no other fesource then that of vic- 
tory. He therefore retained such vessels only of his fleet, as were 
absolutely necessary for transporting the military engines, and a 
small number of other galleys. 

After possessing himself of Miletus, he marched into Caria, im 
order to lay siege to Halicarnassus. The city was of most difficult. 
access from its happy situation, and had been strongly fortified. 
Besides, Memnon, the ablest as well as the most valiant of all 
Darius’s commanders, had thrown himself into it with a body of 
choice soldiers, with design to signalize his courage and fidelity to 
his sovereien. He accordingly made a very noble. defence, in 
which he was seconded by “Ephialtes, another general of great 
merit. Whatever could be expected from the most intrepid 
bravery, and the most consummate knowledge in the science of 
war, was conspicuous on both sides on this occasion. After the 
besiegers had, with incredible labour, filled up part of the ditches, 
and brought their engines near the walls, they had the grief to see 
their works demolished in an instant, and their engines set on fire, 
by the frequent vigorous sallies of the besieged. After beating 
down part of the wall with their battering-rams, they were asto- 
nished to see a new one behind it; which was so suddenly built up;. 
that it see.ned to rise out of the ground. The attack of these 
walls, which were built in a semicircular form, destroyed a pro- 
digious number of men, because the besieged, from the top of the 
towers that were raised on the several sides, took the enemy in 
flank. It was evidently seen at this siege, that the strongest fortifi-. 
Cations of a city are the valour and courage of its defenders. The 
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siege was long, and attended with such i difficulties as 

have x ee any warrior but an ander: yet the 
view of danger serve 9 animate his troops, and their patience 
‘vas at last successful. Memnon, finding it impossible for him to 


for 
hold out any longer, was forced to a the im As the sea 
was open to him, after having puta garrison into the 
which was well stored with provisions, he took with him the sur- 
viving inhabitants, with all their riches, and conveyed them into 
the island of Cos, which was not far from Mfalicarnassus. Alex- 
ander did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it being of little 
importance after the city was destroyed, which he demolished to 
the very foundations. He thought it sufficient to encompass. it 
with strong walls, and left some good troops in the a 

After the death of Artemisia, queen of Caria, I 3 lier 
brother reigned in her stead. The sceptre, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, devolved upon Ada, sister and wife of Idrieus ; 
but she was dethroned by Pexodorus, whose suecessor, by Darius’s 
command, was Orontobates, his son-in-law. Ada, however, was 
still possessed of a fortress called Alindw, the keys of which she 
liad carried to Alexander, the instant she heard of his arrival in 
Caria, and had adopted him for her son. The king was so far 
from contemning this honour, that he left her the quiet possession 
of her own city; and after having taken Malicarnaseus, as he by 
that means was master of the whole country, he restored the govern- 
ment to Ada. 

This lady,* as a testimony of the deep sense she had of the fi- 
vours received from Alexander, sent him every day meats dressed 
in the most exquisite manner; delicious pastry of all sorts; and the 
most excellent cooks of every kind. Alexander answered the 
queen on this occasion, That al/ this train was of no service to him, 
for that he was possessed of much better cooks, Leonidas} his 
xovernor had given him; one of whom prepared him a good dinner, 
anl that was, walking a great deal in the morning very early; and 
the other prepared him an excellent supper, and that was, dining very 
moderately. © 

Several kings of Asin Minor submitted voluntarily to Alex- 
ander. Mithridates, king of Pontus, was one of these, who after- 
wards adhered to this prince, and followed him in his expeditions. 
He was son to Ariobarzanes, governor of : ana this of 
Pontus, of whom mention has been made elsew He is com- 
puted to be the sixth king from Artabazus,t who is considered as 
the founder of that kingdom, of which lie was put in ion by 
Darius, son of Mystaspes, his father. The famous Mithriilates, who 
so long employed the Roman armies, was one of his successors. — 

* Plut. in: Alex. p. 677. t Baaclorac 4a oLorroucig oe 2 bore To * 
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peer, before he went into winter-quarters, permitted all 
ach of his soldiers as had married that year to return into Mace- 
donia, there to spend their winter with their wives, upon condition 
that they would retuim in the spring. He appointed three officers 
to lead them thither and to bring them back. This agrees exactly 
with the law of Meses;* and, as we do not find that this law or 
<usiom was used by any other-nation, it is very probable that Aris- 
totle had learned it from some Jew, with whom he became aec- 
quainted in Asia; and that approving it as a very wise and just 
custom, he therefore had reconimenéed it to his pupil, who remem- 
bered it on this occasion. 

A.M. 3671. The next year Alexander began the campaign 
Am. 3. U2 very early. He had debated, whether he should. 
march directly against Darius, or should firet subdue the rest of the 
amaritime provinces. The latter plan appeared the safest, since he 
thereby Would not be molested by such nations as he should leave _ 
behind him. His progress was a little interrupted at first.¢ Near 
Phaselis, a city situated between Lydia and Pamphiylia, is a defile 
along the sea-shore, which is always dry at low water, so thet 
travellers may pass it at that time; but when the cea rises, it is all 
ander water. As it was now winter, Alexander, whom nothing 
could daunt, was desirous of passing it before the waters fell. His 
forces were, therefore, obliged to march a whole day in the water, 
which came up to their waist. Some historians, purely to em- 
bellish this incident, relate that the sea, by the Divine command, 
dial submitted spontaneously to Alexander, and had opened a war 
to him, contrary to the ee, course of nature; among these writers 
is Quiutus Curtis. It is surprising that Josephus, the historian, 
i» weaken the authority of the mirecle of the Jews parsing throngl: 
the Red Sea on dry land, should have cited this circumstance by 
way Of example, the falsity of which Alexander himself had re- 
futed. For Plutarch relates, that he merely wrote in one of his 
setters, That when he left the city of Phasetis, he marched on foot 
through the pass of tie mountain called Climax: and it is very well 
known that this prince, who was vastly fond of the marvellous, 
never let slip any opportunity of perseading the people, that the 
gods protected him in a very singular menner. 

le he was in the neighbourhood of Phutelis, he discovered « 
eongpiracy which was carrying on by Alexander, con of Kropus, 
whom he had a little before appointed general of the Thessalian 
cavalry, in the room of Calas, whom he had made governor of a 
e. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which this traitor 

sent him, promised him a reward_of 10060 telentsf of gold, with 

the kingdom of Macedonia, in case he could murder Alexander; 
thinking that he could not pay too dear fora crime which would 
sid him of so formidable an enemy. The messenger who cartied 


* Deut xxiv 5. sf Stra}. alv. p. G66. t About 1,500,002. sterling. 
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the king’s answer being seized, made a full confession, by which — 


_ means the traitor was brought to condign punishment. — 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia and ees ee 
marched his army to Celene, a city of Phrygia, watered by the 
river Marsyas, which the fictions of poets have made so famous. 
He summoned the garrison of the citadel, whither the inhabitants 
were retired, to surrender; but these, believing it ni ty So 
answered haughtily, that they would first die. However, findi 
the attack carried on with great vigour, they desired a truce of 
sixty days, at the expiration of which they prozaised to open their 
gates, in case they were not succoured; and has bee no aid 
arriving, they surrendered themselves upon the day fix 

From thence the king marched into Phrygia, the capital of which 
was called Gordium, the ancient and farnous residence of king 
Midas, situated on the river Sangarius. Having taken the city, 
‘he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian 
knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the yoke to the beam, 
was tied with so much art, and the strings were twisted in so intri- 
cate a manner, that it was impossible to discoyer where it 
orended. According to an ancient tradition of the country, an 
oracle had foretold, that the man who could untie it, should possess 
the empire of Asia. As Alexander was firmly persuaded that this 
promise related to himself, after many fruitless trials, he cried, It t# 
no maller which way it be untied,* and thereupon cut it with the 
sword, and by that mezns, says the historian, either eluded or ful- 
. filled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was setting every engine at work, in 
order to make a vigorous defence. Memmnon the Rhodian advised 
him to carry the war into Macedonia, which counsel seemed the 
most proper to extricate him from the present danger; for the 
Lacedemonians, and several other Greek nations, who had.no af- 
fection for the Macedonians, would have been ready to join him; 
by which means Alexander must have been forced to leave Asia, 
and return suddenly over the sea, to defend his own country. 
Darius approved this counsel, and having determined to follow it,. 
committed the execution of it to the original proposer. Accord 
ingly Memnon was declared admiral of the fleet, and captain-gene- 
ra. of all the forces designed for that expedition. 

Darius could not possibly -have made a better choice. Memnon 
was the ablest general in his service, had fought a 

ars under the Persian standards with the utmost fidelity. “Hat 

is advice been taken, the battle of Granicus had not been fought. 
He did not abandon his master’s interests after that misfortune, 
had assembled the seattered remains of the army, and immediately 
withdrew first to Miletus, from thence to Halicarnassus, and lastly 
into the island of Cos, where he was when he received his new 
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commission. ‘This place was the rendezvous for the fleet; and 
Memnon was now contssorag wholly upon the manner how to put 
his design into execution. He made himself master of the island 
of Chios, and all Lesbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From 
thence he was preparing to pass over into Eubawa, and to make 
Greece and Macedonia the seat of the war, but died before Mity- 
lene, which city he had been forced to besiege. His death was the 

that could possibly have happened to Persia. 

e see on this occasion the inestimable worth of a man of merit, 
whose death is sometimes the ruin of a state. The loss of Mem- 
non frustrated the execution of the plan he had formed; for Darius | 
not having one ral in his army who was able to supply Mem- 
non’s aig sbasilined entirely the only enterprise whielt could 
have saved his empire. His sole resource, therefore, now lay in 
the armies of the Mast. Darius, dissatisfied with all his generals, 
resolved to command in person, and appointed Babylon for the ren- 
dezvous of his army; where, upon being mustered, they were 
found to be about 4, 5, or 600,000 men, for historians differ very 
much with respect to the number. 

Alexander having left Gordium, marched into Paphlagonia and 

' Cappadocia, which he subdued. It was there he heard of Mem- 
non’s death, the news whereof confirmed him in the resolution he 
-had taken of marching immediately into the provinces of Upper 
Asia. Accordingly he advanced by hasty marches into Cilicia, 
and arrived in the country called Cyrus’s camp.* From thence 
there is no more than fifty stadia (two leagues and a half) to'tke 
pass of Cilicia, which is a very narrow defile, through which per- 
sons are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. ‘The officer 
who guarded it in Darius’s name, had left but few soldiers in it, 
and those fied the instant they heard of the enemy’s arrival. Upon 
this, Alexander entered the pass, and, after viewing very atten- 
tively the situation of the place, he admired his own good fortune; 
and confessed that he ~~ have been very easily stopped and de- 
feated there, merely by the throwing of stones: for, not to mention 
that this pass was so narrow, that four men completely armed could 
scarcely walk abreast in it; the top of the mountain bears over the 
road, which was not only narrow, but broken up in several places, 
by the fall of torrents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarsus, where 
it arrived the instant the Persians were setting fire to that 
place, to prevent his deriving any benefit from the plunder of so 
opulent a city. But Parmenio, whom the king had sent thither 
with a detachment of horse, arrived very seasonably to stop the 

of the fire, and marched into the city, which he saved; 
my cr Se having fled the moment they heard of his arrival. 

Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not so remarkable 


* Quintus Curtius it to be so called from Cyrus the Great, and Arrian fron 
the Younger Cyrus, opinion appears the most probable. . 
is 
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for the breadth of its channel, as for the oauty of ita-eraters, 
which are clear and limpid; but at the same time excessively cold, 
because of the tufted trees with which its banks are overshadow- 
ed. It was now about the end of eee eeene eee 
sultry in Cilicia, and in the hottest part of the day, when the king, 
who was quite covered with sweat and dust, arriving on its banks, 
had a niind to bathe in that river, invited by the and clear- 
ness of the stream. However, the instant he into 

was seized with so violent a shivering, that all standers-by 
- orale Upon this, , he ene 


into the utmost consternation. They ell burst into tears, and 


that ever lived is torn from usin the madstof hi and con- 
; notin a battle, or at the slorming sere ae by his 

ing in a rwer. Darius, who is us, will conquer 
before he has seen his enemy. We shall to retire, like so 


many fuzitives, through those very countries which we entered with 
triumph; and as the places through which we must pass are either 
desert or depopulated, hunger alone, shouid we meel no other enemy, 
will itself destroy us. But who shall guide us in our or dare 
Goes himeclf up in Alezander's lead “And should we be so happy 
as to arrive at the Hellespont, how shail we ag Semp ourselves Vuh 
vessels to cross it? After this, directing their whole o! meager ghis to 
the prince, and forgetting themselves, they cried : Alas 
how sadisit that he who was our king, and the peo Dhar 
toils ; a king in the flower Yo hie pele er 
est prosperity, should be taken off, and, in a manxer, torn from our 
ares: f 

At last the king recovered his senses hy and began to 
know the persons who stood round him; the only synrptom 
he gave of his recovery was, his being of his i But 
lhe was more indisposed in mind eg in body, for news was brought 
that Darius mi; oe soon errive. Alexander bewailed perpetually 
‘his hard fate, in being thus exposed neked and defenceless to his 
enemy, and robbed of so noble « victory, since he was now re- 
duced to the melancholy condition of dying obscurely in his tent, 
and far from having attained the glory he had promised himself. 
- Having ordered his ‘confidential friends and — come inte 
huis teut, “You see,” said he, “ my friends, to 
‘which fortune reduces'me. Methinks, I siosdelioaas the of 
the enemy's arms, and see Darius advencing. He 
hekl intelligence with my evil genius,* when he wrote Ictters to 
his lieutenaats in so lofty and eontermptuous a straing however, he 


* Dackus, who imagined himself sure of overcoming PR Be mir are 
fieutenants, that they should chastise this young ear er ee and 
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_ affairs will not admit ohepar roe slow remedies cr fearful pee on 


tis in their power to do me good, they 
> net so much wish to live as to o felt.” 

This sudden of the king spread a universal alarm. 
physicians, were sensible they should be answerable for 

he event, did not dare to hazard violent and extraordinary reme- 
pret especially as Darius had published, that he weuld rewara 


more eligible to me thana slow cure. Incase . 


ieee 


1000 talents* the fifan who should kill Alexander. However, . 


‘Philip, en -Acarnanian, ene of his physicians, who had elways et- — 
tended upon him from his youth, loved him with the utmost tender- — 


out of to Alexa above all prudenti considerations, 
offered to give him a dose, which, though not very violent, would 
ont ar be speedy in its effects ; and desired thee days to 


0 add esha but he alone whom 
afflicted upon’ no other ac- 


cont then because it would keep iherdiuee days from appearing 
at the head of his army. 
Nene vag aie re doing, Alexander received a letter from 


hese, not as his coverei but his child; raising himself (merely 
} 


Parmenio, se ole behind in Cappadocia, in whom Alexander 
put greater confidence than in any other of his courtiers; the pur- 
port of which was, to bid him beware of Philip, for thet Darius 


‘bad bribed see promise of 1000 talents end his sister in 
ful ere t letter gave him great uneasiness.t for he was now 
at full to weigh all the reasons he might have to hope or to 
the confidence in a physician, w hese sincere ettachment 
ra ‘Gdelity he had proved from his infancy, econ prevailed, and re- 
moved all his doubts. Ife flded up the letter, end pet it onder his 
bolster, without acquainting any one with the contents of it. 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent w ith his medicine, 
when Alexander, taking the letter from uncer the bolster, gives it 
At the same time he takes the cup, and fixing bis 
physician, swallows the ¢rsught without -the ast 

ion, or sa discovering the slightest suspicion or uneasi- 
s. Philip, as he perused the letter, had showed greater signs 


ip 
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is bed—“ Roysl Sir,” says he, with a resolute tone of 
* reco will soon cleer me of the guilt of perritice 
I am charged. The only favour I beg is, that yeu 
in your own mind; and suffer the drav oht to operate, 
the intelligence you have receiyed from servants, 
i have shown their zeal for your welfare; a zeal, how- 


sing 
er 


1 Ingentem animo solicitudinem litere i ra. of 
ae adenine aut metus aut spes subjecerat, secret estim pen- 
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indignation then of fear or surprise; and throwing himself upon” 
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eat” ail 
ever, very indiscreet and unseasonable.” These words did not 
only revive the king, but filled him with hope and joy; aay 
Philip by the hand, « Be = yourself easy,” says he to him, “ for 
believe you are disquieted upon a double account; first, for my re- 
covery, and secondly, for your own justification.” ee ee 

In the mean time, the physic worked so violently, that the ac- 
cidents which attended it strengthened Parmenio’s accusation; for 
the king lost his speech, and was seized with such strong fainting 
fits, that he had hardly any pulse left, or the least symptoms of life. 
Philip employed all the powers of ger to recover him, and in 
every lucid interval diverted him with agreeable subjects; conyers- 
ing with him at one time about his mother and sisters, and another, 
about the mighty victory which was advancing, with hasty steps, 
to crown his past triumphs. At last the physician's art having 
gained the ascendant, and diffused through every yeina salutary 
and vivific virtue; his mind first began to resume its former vigour, 
and afterwards his body, much sooner than had been expected. 
Three days after, he showed himself to the army, who were never 
satisfied with gazing upon him, and could scarce believe their eyes; 
so much had the greatness of the danger terrified and dejected 
them. No caresses were enough for the phymciaat, every oue cm- 
bracing him with the utmost tenderness, and returning him thanks 
as to a god, who had saved the life of their sovereign. 

Besides the respect which these people had naturally for (heir 
kings, words can never express how greatly they admired this 
ore more than any other, and the strong affection they bore 

™m. {rs 

They were persuaded, that he did not undertake any thin 
without the immediate assistance of the gods; and as sucer.ss at 
ways attended his designs, even his rashness conduced to his zlory, 
an. seemed to have something divine init. His youth, which one 
would have concluded incapable of such mighty enterprises, and 
which, however, overcame all difficulties, gave a fresh merit and a 
brighter lustre to his actions.* Besides, certain advantages that 
generally are little regarded, which yet engage in a wonderful 
manner the hearts of the soldiery, greatly augmented the merit of 
Alexander; such as his taking delight in bodily exercises; his dis- 
covering a skill and excellency in them; his going clothed like the 
common soldiers, and knowing how to fumiliarize himself with in- 
feriors, without lessening his dignity; his sharing in toils and 
dangers with the most laborious and intrepid; qualities which, 
whether Alexander owed them to nature, or acquired them by 
reflection, made him equally beloved and respected by his soldiess 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full of a yain 
confidence in the immense number of* his troops, and i a 
jrdgment of the two armies merely from their disparity in t 


*Quz leviora haberi solent, plerumque in re militart gratiora vulgo sunt. Q. Curt. | 
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int. . The plains of Assyria, in which he was encamped, gave 

‘him an opportunity of extending his horse as he pleased, and of 
availing hirneelf the advantage which number gave him. But 
led_astray by his arrogance, he ertangles himself in narrow passes 
where his cava:ry, and the multitude of his troops, so far from 
doing him any service, would only encumber one another; and ad- 
vances tuwards the enemy, for whom he should have waited, and 
runs visibly to his own destruction. Nevertheless, the grandees 
of his court, whose custom it was to flatter and applaud his every 
action, congratulated him beforehand on the victory he would soon 
obtain, as if it had been certain and mevitable. ‘There was at 
that time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athenian, a 
man of great experience in war, who personally hated Alexander, 
for haying caused him to be banished fromm Athens. Darius, turn- 
ing to this Athenian, asked him, whether he believed him powerful 
enough to defeat his enemy. Caridemus, who had been brought 
“p in the bosom of liberty, forgetting that he was in a country of 
slavery, where to oppose the inclination of a prince is of the most 


‘dangerous consequence, replied as follows: “Possibly, Sir, you may 
not be pleased with my telling you the truth; but, in case I do not 
do it now, it will be too late hereafter. This splendid parade of 
war, this igious number of men which has drained all the East, — 
might cubed formidable to your neighbours. Gold and purple 
elitter in every part of your army, which is so prodigiously splen- 
did, that those who havé not seen it, could never form an idea of 
its magnificence. But the soldiers who compose the Macedonian 
army, terrible to behold, and bristling in every part with arms, do 
not amuse themselves with such idle show. ‘Their only care is to 
draw up ina regular manner their battalions, and to cover them- 
selves close with their bucklers and pikes. Their phalanx is a 
body of infantry, which engages without flincking; and keeps so 
close in their ranks, that the soldiers and their arms form a kind of 
impenetrable work. In a word, every single man among them, the 
officers as well as soldiers, are so well trained, so attentive to,the 
command of their leaders, that, whether they are to assemble un- 
der their standards, to turn to the right or left, to double their 
ranks, and face about to the enemy on all sides, at the least signal 
they make every motion and evolution of the art of war. But 
that you may be persuaded, these Macedonians are not invitec 
hither from the hopes of gaining gold and silver ;* know, that ths 
excellent discipline has subsisted hitherto by the sole aids and pre- 
cepts of y- Are they hungry? they satisfy their appetite 
with any kind of food. Are they weary? they repose themselves 
on the bare ground, and in the day-time are always upon their feet. 
Do you fancy that the Thessalian cavalry, and that of Acarnania 
and &tolia, who are all armed cap-a-pic, are to be repulsed by 


*FEtne auri a jue studio teneri putes, adhuc ila disciplina paupertate isua 
Q. rgentiq putes, ] paupe mag 
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stones hurled from slings, and with sticks burnt atthe end? Troops 
like themselves will be necessary to check their career; and suc- 
Send 


_ ours must be procured from their country to 


. 


therefore thither all the useless gold and silver which I sce here, 
and purchase with it formidable soldiers.” Daxius* was naturally 
of a mild, tractable disposition ; but good fortune will corrept the 
most happy temper. T'ew monarchs are resolute and ee 
enough to withstand their own power, to repulse the flattery of the 
many people who are perpetually inflaming their ions, and to 
esteem a man who loves them so well, as Aine t and di 
them, by telling them the genuine t Darius, not i 
strength of mind sufficient for this, gives orders for hcaxing 10 , 
execution a man who had fled to him for protection, was at that 
time bis guest, and gave him at that time the best counsel that 
could have been proposed to him. However, as this eruel treat- 
— could not silence Corns oe cried a ye, his usuat 
reedom: “My avenger is at hand, in the person of | very men 
in opposition to rey I gave you counsel, and he will pity bac 
you for despising it. As for you, Darius,t in whom sovereign pow- 
er has wrought so sudden a change, you will teach posterity, that 
when once men abandon themselves to the delusion of fortune, she 


-erases from their minds all the seeds of implanted in them 


bynature.” Darius soon repented his having put to death so valu- 
apie a person ;-and expericncca, byt teo Inte, the truth o? all he 
had told him. 

The king advanced with his troops towards the Euphrates. - It 
wag a custom long used by the Persians, never to set out upon a 
march till after sunrise, at which time the trumpet waa sounded for 
that purpose from the king’s tent. Over this tent wes exhibited to 
the view of the whole army, the image of the eunset in crystal. 
The order they observed in their march was this. 

First, were carried silver altars, on which lay the fire, culed by 
them sacred and cternsl; aud these were followed ky the Magi, 
Singing hynins eiter the manner of their country. ‘They were ac- 
companied by 305 youths (agreeable to the uumber of days in a 
year) clothed in purple robes. Afterwards came a car consecrated 
to Jupiter,t drawn by white horges, and tellowed 5 courser of 
a prodigious size, to which they gave the name of the sun’s horse ; 
and the equerrics were dressed in white, each hayimg a golden rod 
im his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned wiih sculptures in gold and silver, followed 
after. ‘Then marched a bocy of here, composed of twelve na- 
tions, whose manners and cestoms were various, and all armed in 


*Erat Dario mite ac tractabile ingenium, nisi hyn suam aan fore . 
tuna corrumperet. Q. Curt. [suspect the particle sxam. ‘u quidera, 
regni subitd mutatus, documentuin cris posteris, homines, chim se fortune, 


etiam naturam dediscere. Q. Curt. } Jupiter was.a god to the Per- 
sians. Quintus Curtius, therefore ir. all probability, calls the first aud greatest of 


gods by that name. ‘ 


* 


, different manner. Next advanced those whom the Persians 
called The Immértale, amounting to 10,000, who surpassed the rest 
of the Barbarians in the sumptuousness of their apparel. ‘They 
al] wore collars, were clothed in robes of gold tissue, wi 
surtouts (having sleeves to them) adorned with precious stones. 
Thirty paces from them, followed those called the king’s cousins 


or relations,* to the number of 15,000, in habits very much resem- 
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those of women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of 


their dress than the glitter of their arms. 

Those called the Doryphori} came afier; they carried the king’s 
cloak, and walked before his chariot, in which he appeared seated 
as ona high throne. This chariot was enriched on both sides 
with images of the gods in gold and silver;.and from the middle of 
the yoke, which was covered with. jewels, rose two statues a cubit 
im height, the one representing War, the other Peace, having a 

iden eagle between them, with wings extended, as ready to take 
its flight. 

Bit nothing could equal the magnificence of the king. He was 
clothed in a vest of purple, striped with silver, and over it a lo 
robe glittering all over with gold and precious stones, on which 
were represented two falcons rushing from the clouds, and peck- 
. we. at one another. Around his waist he wore a golden girdle,} 
’ after the manner of women, whence his scimitar hung, the seab- 
bard of which flamed all over with gems. On his head ke wore a 
tiara or mitre, round which wes a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

On each side of him walked 200 of his nesrest relations, fol- 
lowed by 10,000 pikemen, whose pikes were edorned with silver 
and tipped with gold; and, lastly, 30,000 infantry, who composed 
the rear-guard. These were followed by the king’s horses (400 
in number,) all which were led. 

Abdut 100, or 120 paces from thence, came Sysigambis, Darius’ 
mother, seated on a chariot, and his consert on another, with the 
several female attendants of both queens riding on horseback. 
Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, in which were the king’s 
children, end those who had ‘the care of their education, with a 
oand of eunuchs, who are to this dxy in great esteem with those 
nations. Then marched the concubines, to the number of 360, m 
the equipage of quee.z followed by €00 mules and 200’ camels, 
which carried the kin,*. treasure, and were guarded by a great 
body of archers. F 

After these came the + ves of the crown officers, and of the 
greatest lords of the cou *; then the sutlers, and servants of the 
army, seated also in chario: 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with their com 
manders, who closed the whole march. 


* This was a tte of dignity. Possibly a great number of the xing’s relations were 
in this body. | These were guards ite carted & ted oike. } Cidaris. 
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»» Would not the reader believe, that he had been r 


scription of a tournament, not the march of an aru d he 
imagine that princes of the least reason would have been so stupid, 
as to incorporate with their forces so cumbersome a train ef wo- — 


men, princesses, concubines, eunuchs, and domestics of both sexes? 
But the custom of the country was reason sufficient. Darius, 


at the head of 600,000 men, and surrounded with this mighty q 
prepared for himself alone, fancied he was great, and rived sti 
figter notions of himself. Yet should we reduce him to his just 
roportion and his personal worth, how little would he appear! 
But he is not the only one in this way of thinking, and of whom 


we may form the same judgment. But it is time for us to bring 
the two monarchs to blows. | ; 


SECT. V. 


Alexander gains a famous victory over Darius, near the city of Issus. The conse 
quences of that victory. 


A. M. 3671. For the clearer understanding of Alexander's 
Aat. J. ©. 333, march and that of Darius, and the better fixing 
the situation of the spot where the second battle was fought, we 
‘must distinguish three defiles or passes. ‘The first of these is im. 
papuiniely at the descent from mount Taurus,* in the way to the 
city of Tarsus, through which, as has been already seen, Alexan- 
der marched from Cappadocia into Cilicia. The second is the pass 
of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Cilicia into Syria: and the third 
is the pass of Amanus, so called from that mountain. This paes, 
which leads into Cilicia from Assyria, is much higher than the pass 
of Syria, northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the army to 
seize the pass of Syria, in order to secure a free passage for his 
army. As for himself, after marching from Tarsus, he arrived the 
next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus is said to have 
built. -His tomb was still to be seen in that city with this inscrip- 
tion, Sardanapalus built Anchiala and Tarsus in one day: Go, rAs- 
SENGER, EAT, DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST IS NOTHING. 
From hence he came to Soli, where he offered sacrifices to ASscu 
Japius, in gratitude for the recovery of his health. Alexander 
himself headed the ceremony with lighted tapers, followed by the 
whole army, and he there solemnized games; after which he re- 
turned to Tarsus. Having consatanmad Philotas to march the ca- 
- valry through the Aleian plains, towards the river Pyramus, he 
himself went with the infantry and his life-guards to Magarsus, 
vhence he arrived at Mallos, and afterwards at Castabala. Ad- 
vice had been brought lim, that Darius, with his whole army, was 


* Diod. |. xvii. p. 512-518. Arrian. |. ii. p. 66-82 Plut in Alex. 
Curt. b. iii. c. 412. Justin, L xi. 9K 19" Pp. 675,676. @ 
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ere. at Sochos in Assyria, two days’ journey from Cilicia. 
Alexander held a council of war upon that news; when all his 
generals and officers entreating him to lead them against the ene- 
my, he set out the next day to meet the Persians. Parmenio had 
ain the little city of Issus, and, after possessing himself of the 
piss of Syria, had. lefta body of forces to secure it. The king 
eft the sick in Issus, marched his whole army through the pass, 


. and encamped near the city of Myriandros, where the badness of 


the weather obliged him to halt. 

. Inthe mean time, Darius was in the plains of Assyria, which were 
of great extent. The Grecian commanders who were in his service, 
Bad farmand the chief strength of his army, advised him to wait there 
the coming up of the enemy. For, besides that this spot was open 
on all sides, and very advantageous for his horse, it was spacious 
enough to contain his numerous host, with all the baggage and 
other things belonging to the army. However, if he should not 
approve of their counsel, they then adviced him to separate this mul- 
titude, and select such only as were the flower of his troops; and 
consequently not venture kis whole army upon a single battle, 
which perhaps might be cecisive. However, the courtiers, with 
whom the courts of monarchs, as Arrian observes, for ever abound 
called these Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches; and 


' hinted to Darius, that the only motive of their counselling the aon 


to divide his troops was, that, after they should once be separate 
*rom the rest, they might have an easier opportunity of delivering 
ap into the ehemy’s hands whatever might be in their power; but 
that the safest way would be, to surround them with the whole 
army, and cut them to pieces, as 2 memorable example of the pu- 
nishment due to traitors. .This proposal was shocking to Darius, 
who was naturally of a very mild and humane disposition. He 
therefore answered, * That he was far from ever designing to com- 
mit so horrible a crime; that should he be guilty of it, no nation 
would afterwards give the least credit to his promizes; that itwas 
never known that a person had been put to death for giving impru- 
dent counsel ;* that no man would ever venture to give his opinion, 
if it were attended with such danger, a circumstance that would be 
of the most fatal consequence to princes.” He then thanked the 
Greeks for their zeal and good will, and condescended to lay be- 
fore them the reasons which prompted him not to follow their ad- 
vice. 

The courtiers had persuaded Darius, that Alexander's long dela 
in coming up with them, was a proof and an effect of the terror wit 
which the approach of the Persian army had filled nim (for they had 
not heard a word of his indispesition;) that fortune, merely for their 


. sake, had led Alexander into defiles and narrow passes, whence it 


* Neminem stolidum : um capite luere debere ; defutaros enim qu! euaderent, at 
suasisse periculum esset. Q. Curt. 
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“would be impossible for him to get out, in case OU 
him immediately; that they ought to seize this favourable op 
nity, for fear the enemy should fly, by which means Alexander 
“would escape them. Upon this, it was resolved in council, that the: 

army should march in search of him; the says an historian,” 
‘blinding the eyes of that prince, that he mig rush down the preci- 
pice they had prepared for him, and thereby make way for the de-" 
struction of the Persian monarchy. i . 

Darius having scnt his treasure with his most precious effects to 
Damascus, a city of Syria, under a small convoy, marched the main 
body of the army towards Cilicia, and entetind it Ris pass of 
Amanus, which lies far above the passes of Syri Tis queen and 
mother, with the princesses his daughters, and the little prince his 
son, followed the army, according te the custom of the Persians, 
but remained in the camp curing the battle. When he had ad- 
vanced a little way into Cilicia (from east westward) he turned 
short towards Issus, not knowing that Alexander was behind; for 
he had been assured that this prmce fled before him, end was retir- 
ing in great disordes into Syria; and therefore Darius was now con- 
sidering how he might best pursue him. He barbarously put to 
death all the sick who were in the city of Issus, a few soldiers ex- 
cepted, whom he dismissed, after making tltem view every part of 
his camp, in order that they might be spectators of the prodigious 
multitude of bis forces. These soldiers accordingly breught Alex- 
‘ander word of Darius’s approach, which he could scarce believe, 
from its great improbability, though there was nothing he desired 
more earnestly. But he himself was soon an eye-witness to the 
ae of it, upon which he began to think seriously of preparing for 

attle. 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were so numerous, that 
they would attack him in his camp, fortified it with ditches and pa- 
lisadoes, discovering an incredible joy to see his desire, fulfilled, 
which was, to engage in those passes, whither the gods seemed to 
have led Darius expressly to deliver him into his hands. 

And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was but wide enough for 
asmall army to act and move at liberty in, reduced, in some mea- 
sure, the two armies to an equelity. By this means the Macedo- 
nians had space sufficient to employ their whole army; whereas the 
Persians had not room for the twentieth part of theirs. : 

Nevertheless, Alexander, as frequently happens even to the 
greatest captains, felt some emotion when he saw that he was Bo 
mg to hazard al] at ane blow. The more fortune had fa 
hitherto, the more he now dreaded her frowns; the moment a 
bpm which was to determinc his fate. But, on the other side, 

is courage revived from the reflection, that the rewards of his 
toils exceeded the danger of them; and though he was uncertain 


* Arrian. 
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with regard to the victory, he at least hoped to die gloriously, and 
like Alexander. However, he did not diyulge these thoughts to 
one, well knowing, that upon the approach of a battle, a gene- 
ought not to discover the least marks of sadness or perplexity; 
and that the troops should read nothing but resolution and intrepi- 


7 


ee es be the countenance of their commander. 


aving made his soldiers refresh themselves, and ordered them 
to be ready for the third watch of the night, which began at twelve, 
he went to the top of a mountain,* and there, by torch-light, sacri- 
ficed after the manner of his country, to the gods of the place. As 
soon as the signal was given, his army, which was ready to march 
and fight, being commanded to make greater speed, arrived by day- 


- break at the several posts assigned them; but now the couriers 


bringing word that Darius,was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
the king caused his army to halt, and then drew it up in battle ar- 
ray. ‘Lhe peasants in the greatest terror came also and acquainteq 
Darius with the arrival of the enemy, which he would not at first 
believe, imagining, as we have observed, that Alexander fled be- 
fore him, and was endeavouring to escape. This news threw his 
troops into the utmost confusion, who in that surprise ran to their 
arms with great precipitation and disorder 

The spot where the battle wes fought lay near the city of Issus, 


-and was bounded by mountains on one side, and the sea on the 


other. The plain, that was situated between them both, must have 
been of considerable extent, as the two armics encamped in it; and 
{ before observed, that Darius’s was vastly numerous. The river 
\’inarus ran through the middle of this plain from the mountain to 
the sea, and divided it very near into two equal parts. The moun- 
tain formed a hollow like a gulf, the extremity of which in a curve 
line bounded part of the plain. 
Alexander drew up his men in the following order. He posted 
at the extremity of the right wing, which stood near the mountain, 
the Argyraspides,t commanded by Nicanor; then the phalanx of 
Conus, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated imtke 
cenire of the mainarmy. On the extremity of the left wing he 
d the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy, and lastly, 
that of Meleager. Thus the famous Macedonian phalanx was 
formed, which we find was composed of six distinct corps or bri- 
gades. Each of those brigades was headed by able generals; but 
Alexander was always commander in chief, and directed all the 
movements. ‘The horse were placed on the two wings; the Mace- 
donians, with the Thessalians, on the right, and those of Pelopon- 
nesus, with the other allies, on the Jeft. Craterus commanded al} 
the foot of the left wing, and Parmenio the whole wing. Alexam 


* The ancients used.to offer up weir sacrifices This was o 
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der had reserved to’himself the command of the ngh 
desired Parmenio to keep as near the sea as possible, to preven’ 
the Barbarians trom surrounding him; and Nicanor, on the in 
ry, was ordered to keep at some distance from mountains, 
order to be out of the reach of the arrows discharged y those w 
were posted on them. He covered the horse of his right wing with 
the light horse of Protomachus and the Peonians, and his foot with 
the bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved the* Agrians (commanded 
by Attalus,) who were greatly esteemed, nnd some forces that 
were newly arrived from Greece, to oppose these which Darius had _ 
posted on the mountains. 

As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the folléwing order 
Having heard that Alexander was marching towards him in battle 
array, he commanded 30,909 horse and 20,000 bowmen to cross the 
river Pinarus, that he might have an opportunity to draw up his 
army in a commodious manner on the hither side. In the centre he 
posted the 30.000 Greeks in his service, who, doubtless, were the 
flower and chief strength of his army, and were not at all inferior in 
bravery to the Macedonian phalanx, with 30,000 Cardacians on 
their right, and as many on their left; the field of battle net bei 
able to contain a greater number. ‘These were all heavily eet | 
The rest of the infantry, distinguished by their several nations, were 
ranged behind the first line. It were to be wished that Arrian had 
told us the depth of each of those two lines; but it must have been , 
prodigious, if we consider the extreme narrowness of the pass, and 
the amazing multitude of the Persian forces. On the mountain 
which lay to their left, against Alexander’s right wing, Darius 
posted 20,000 men, who were so ranged (in consequence of the se- 
veral windings of the mountain) that some were behind Alexander's 
army, and others before it. 

Darius, after having set his army in battle array, made his horse 
cross the river again, and despatched the greatest part of them to- 
wards the sea against Parmenio, because they could fight on that 
ag with the greatest advantage: the rest of his cavalry he seut to 
the left towards the mountain. However, finding that these would 
be of no service on that side, because of the too ereat narrowness of 
the spot, he caused a great part of them to wheel about to the right. 
As for himself, he took his post in the centre of his army, pursuant 
to the custom of the Persian monarchs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy’s horse was to op- 
pose his left wing, which consisted only of those of P nnesus, »% 
and of some other allies, detached immediately to it the i 
eavalty, which he caused to wheel round behind his battalions, to 

revent thair being seen by the Barbarians. On the same side 
the left) he posted before his foot, the Cretan bowmen, and the 
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‘. hracians of Sitalces (a king of Thrace,) who were covered by the 


horse. ‘The foreigners in his service were behind all the rest. 


.. Perceiving that his right wing did not extend so far as the leftof . 
the Persians, which might surround and attack it in flank, he drew 


_ from the centre of his army two regiments of foot, which he detach- 


ed thither, with orders for them to march behind, to prevent their 
being seen by the enemy. Te also reinforced that wing with the 
forces which he had opposed to the Barbarians on the mountains; 
for, seeing they did not come down, he made the Agrians and some 
other bowmen attack them, and drive them towards the summit of 
it; so that he left only 300 horse to keep them in eheck, and sent 
the rest, as I cbserved, to reinforce his right wing, which by this 
means extended farther than tliat of the Persians 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, Alexander 
marched very slowly, that his soldiers might take a little breath; 
so that it was supposed they would not cngage till very late: for 
Darius still continued with his army on the ether side of the river, 
in order not to lose the advantageous cituation of his post; and even 
caused such parts of the shore 2s were not craggy to be secured 
with palisadoes, whence the Macedonians concluced that he was 
already afraid of being defeated. ‘I'he tvo armies being come in 


sight, Alexander, riding along the raniis, called, by their several 


t 


names, the principal officers both of the Macedonians and foreign- 


ers; and exhorted the soldiers to signilize themselves, speaking to 
each nation according to its peculiar genius end disposition. To 
the Macedonians he represented, “ the victories they had formerly 
gained in Europe; the still recent glory of the battle of the Grani- 
cus; the great number of cities and provinces they had left behind 
them, all which they had subdued.” He added, that “one single 
victory would make them mesters of the Persian empire; and that 
the spoils of the Eaet would be the reward of their bravery and 
toils.” ‘Phe Greeks he animated, “by the remembrance of the 
many calamities which the Persians (those irreconcilable enemies 
to Greece) had brought upen them; and set before them the famous 
battles of Marathon, cf ‘Chermopyla, cf Sulemis, of Platew, and 
the many others by which they had acquired immortal glory.” He 
bid the Hlyrians and Thracians, nations who used to subsist b 
plunder a ranine, “view the enemy's army, every part of which 
shone with gold and purple, efid was not loaced so much with arms 
as with Booty: that they therelcre should push forward (they who 
were men,) and strip all these women of their ornaments; and ex- 
change their mountains, covered perpetually with ice and snow, for 
the smiling plains and rich fields of Persia.” The moment he had 
ended, the whole army set up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led 
on directly against the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, to prevent the 
cuks, or the frpnt of his phalanx, frorn breaking, and halted by in 


vervals: but when he was got within bow-shot, he commanded all 
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his right wing to plunge impetuously into the river, pur r that 
they might u rina Barbarians, come sooner to a close engage- 
ment, and be less exposed to the enemy's arrows; in all of which 
he was very successful. Both vom fo paar Armtheta 
‘and resolution; and being now fo to close, dem 
' a on both sides sword in fend when a dreadful slaughter ensued ; - 
- forthey engaged man to man, each aiming the point of his sword 
at the face of his opponent. Alexander,.who performed the duty 
both of a private soldier and of a commander, wished ing 60 ar- 
dently as the glory of” killing, with his own hand, Darius, who, be- 
ing seated on a high chariot, was conspicuous to the whole army; 
and by that means was a powerful object, both to encourage his — 
~own soldiers to defend, and the enemy to attack him. And now 
the battle grew more furious and bloody than before; so that a 
great number of Persian noblemen were killed. Fach side fought 
with incredible bravery. Oxathres, brother to Darius, observing 
that Alexander was going to charge that monarch with the utmost 
vigour, rushed before his chariot with the horse under his com- 
Mand, and distinguished himself above all the rest. The horses — 
that drew Darius's chariot, being quite pie with wounds, be- 
yan to prance about; and shook the yoke so violently, that they 
0 upon thespoint of overturning the king, who, afraid of mem 
alive into the hands of his enemies, leaped down, and mounte 
another chariot. The rest, observing this, fled as fast as possible, 
and throwing down their arms, made the best of their way. Alex- 
ander had received a slight wennd in his thigh, but happily it was: 
not attended with ill consequences. 
Whilst part cf the Macedonian infantry (posted to the righty 
’ Were pursuing the advantage they had gained against the Persians, 
the remainder of them, who engaged the Greeks, met with greater 
resistance. These obeerstie thi the body of infantry in question 
were no longer covered by the right wing of Alexande?’s army, 
.which was pursuing the enemy, came and attacked it in flank. 
The engageinent was very bloody, and victory a long time doubt- 
ful. The Greeks enteavoured to push the Macedonians into the 
river, and to recover the disorder into which the left wing had been 
thrown. ‘The Macedonians also signalized themselves with the 
_ utmost bravery, in order to preserve the advantage which Alexander 
~had just before gained, and support the honour of their phalanx, 
which had always been considered as invincible. ‘There was also 


. Officers, who all had behaved with the utmost gallantry. 
In the mean time the right wing, which was victorious under its 
monarch, after defeating all who opposed it, wheeled to the left 
against those Greeks who were fighting with the rest of the Mace 
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them vigorously; and attacking them in 


_ At the very beginning of the engagement, the Percian cavalry, 
' which was in the right wing, (without waiting for their being at- 
— tacked by the i yha crossed the river, and rushed upon 
the Thessalian horse, several of whose squadrens were broken by - 
it. Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to avoid the im~ 
_ petuosity of the first charge, and induce the Persians to bresk their 
_ ranks; made a feint of retiring, as if terrified by the prodigious num- 
_ bers of the enemy. ‘The Persians sccing this, were filled with 
- boldness and confidence, and thereupon the greatest part of them 
_ advancing without order or precaution, es to a certain victory, had 
ho thouglits but of pursuing the enemy. Upon this, the Thessa- 
_ lians, seeing them in such confusion, faced about on a sudden, ane . 
_ renewed the fight with fresh ardour. ‘ihe Persians made a breve © 
_ #efence, till they saw Darius put to flight and the Greeks cut to 
_. The a ing of the Persian cavalry completed the defeat of the — 
army. ‘The Persian horse suffered very much in the retreat, from 
the great weiglit of the arms of their riders; not to mention, that 
_as they retired in disorder, and crowded in great numbers through 
the defiles, they bruised and unhorsed one another, and were more 
annoyed by their own soldiers than by the enemy. Lesides, the 
“Thessaiian cavalry pursued them with so much fury, thet they were 
as.mueh shattered as the ufantry, and lost as many len. 

_ With regard to Darius, as we belore cbserved, the instant be saw 
his left wing broke, be was ane of the first who fed in bis chariet; , 
but getting afterwards into craggy rugged places, he mounted en 
horseback, throwing down his bows shield, and reyal mantle. Alex- 
ander, however, did not attempt to pursue him, till he saw kis pha- 
lanx had conquered the Greeks, and the Persian horse put to flight; 
and this allowed the fugitive monarch to gain ile start of his pur- 

— suers considerably. . 
» About 6090 of the Greeks that were in Darius’s service (with 
. their officers at their head, who were very brave,) retired over the 
heouatains, towards Tripoli in Syria, where, finding the transports 
which had brought them from Lesbos upon dry ground, they fitted | 
as many of tuem as suited their purpoze, and burnt the rest, to 
prevent their being pursued. 
_ As for tie Barbarians, having exerted themselves with bravery 
‘enough in the first attack, they afterwards gave way in the most 
, shameful manner; and beg intent upon nothing but saving them- 
» selres, they took different ways. Some struck into the high road 
which led directly to Persia, others ran into woods and lonely 
mountains; and a small number returned to fore camp, which the 
_ yictoriaus had already taken and plundered. 
4 Sysigambis, Darius’s aatine, and that monarch’s queen, whe 
also was his sister, had remained in it with two of the king’s daugh 
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killed on Alexander's side. 
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ters, a son of his (a child.) and some Persian ladies. For the rest 
“of the women had been carried to Damascus, with part of Darius’s 
treasui¢, and all such things as contributed only to the luxury arid — 
magnificence of hiscourt. No more than 3000 talents* were found 
in. his camp; but the rest of the treasure fell afterwards into the 
hands of Parmenio, at his taking the city cf Damascus. ¢ 
lexander, weary of pursuing"Darius, secing night draw on, and 
that i would be impossible for him to overtake that raonarch, re- 
turned to the enemy’s camp, which his soldiers had just before plan- 
dered. Such was the end of this memorable battle, fought the 

A. 11.2072. fourth year of Alexander’s reign. ‘The Persians,f 

Avt. J.C. 332. either in the engagement er the rout, lost a great 
number of their forces, both horse and foot; but very few were 
- t 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his court, and his 
chief officers, to a feast, at which he himself was present, netwith- 
etanding the wound he had received, it having only grazed the 
skin. But they were po sooner set down at table, than they heard 
from 2 neighbouring tent,a great noise, intermixed with greana, 
which frighted all the company; insomuch that the soldiers, who 
Were upon guard bc!>re the king’s tent, ran to their arms, being 
afraid of an insurrection. But it was found, that the persons who 
msde this clamour were the mother and wife of Darius, and the 
rest of the captive ladies, who, supposing that prince dead, be- 
Waueu tus wor, according to the custom of the Barbarians, with 
alreailful cries and howlings. An eunuch, who had seen Darius’s 
cloak in the hands of a soldier, imagining he had killed him, and * 
afterwards stripped him of that garment, had carried them that — 
false account. 

It is said tuat Alexander, upon being told the reason of this false 
alarm, conld not refrain from tears, when he considered the sad 
calamity of Darius, and the tender disposition of those princesses, 
who seemed to have forgotten their own misfortunes, and to be 
sensible of his alone. He thereupon sent Leonatus, one of his 
chief courtiers, to. assure them, that the inan whose death they be-* 
wailed was alive. Leonatus, taking some soldiers with him, came 
to the tent of the princesses, and sent word, that he was come to 
pay them a visit in the king’s name. The persons who were at the ~ 
entrance of the tent, seeing a band of armed men, imagined that — 
their mistresses were undone; and accordingly ran into the tent, 
crying aloud, that their last hour was come, and that soldiers were — 
despatched to murder them; so that these princesses being seized 
with the utmost distraction, did not make the least answer, but 
waited in deep silence for the orders of the conqueror. At last, ~ 
Leonatus having staid a long tims, and secing no one appear, left 

* About 440,0602. sterling. — f According te Quintus Curtis and Arrian, the Persiang 


Joet 102.000 foot and 10,000 horse. And the forme historian reimes, thatno more than 14 — 
Worse 8.20 200 oot were host on Alexander's site, which dees not seem very probabic. 


_ bis soldiers at the door, and came into the tent; but their terror in- 
. creased when they saw aman enter among them without bein 
_intreduced. They thereupon threw themselves at his feet, an 
_entreated, that “before he put them to death, they might be allow- 
od to bury Darius after the manner of their country; and that 
When they had paid this last duty to their king, they should die 
Contented.” Leonatus answered, that “ Darius was living; and 
that, so far fiom giving them any offence, they should be treated 
| 88 queens, and live in théir former splendour.” Sysigambis hear- 
"ing this, began to recover her spirits, and permitied Leonatus to 
_ give her his hand, to raise her from the ground. 

The next day Alexander, after visiting the wounded, caused the 

last honours to be paid to the dead, in presence of the whole army, 

crawn up in order of battle, in their richest accoutrements. He 
treated the Persians of distinction in the same manner, and per- 
titted Darius’s mother to bury whateyer persons sho pleased, ac- 
eoxding to the customs and ceremonies practised in her country. 
Reece: this prudent princes used that permission in regard o y 
to 2 few who were her near relations; and that with sucha modesty 
and reserve as she thought suited her present condition. The king 
testified his joy and gratitude to the whole army, especially to the 
chief officers, whose actions he applauded in tlie strongest terma, 
88 well those of which he himself had been an eye-witness, as 
_ those which had been cnly related to lim; and lic made presents to 
all, according to their merit and rank. 

After Alexander lad performed these several duties, truly worthy 
of a great monarch, he sent a message to tho queens, to inform 
‘them that he was coming to pay them a visit; and accordingly, 
_ eoramanding ali his train te withdraw, he entered the tent, accoin- 
peared only by Hephestion. He was his favourite; and as they 
Bed been brought up together, the king revealed all his secrets to 

fim; and nobody else dared to speak so freely to him;* but eren 
_Hephestion made co cautious and discreet a use of that liberty, 
thet he seemed to take it, not so much out of inclination, as from 
2 desire to obey the king, who would have it ¢o. They were of 
the same age, but Hephastion was taller, so that the queens took 

im at first for the king, and paid him their respects as such: but 

captive eunuchs showing them Alexander, Sysigambis fell 

rate before him, and begged his pardon; declaring, that as she 

‘ac never seen him, she hoped thas consideration would plead her 
logy. The king, raising her from the ground, replied, « Dear 
her, you are not mistaken, for he also is Alexander :” a fine ex- 
ion,t which does honour to both! Had Alexander always 

ht end acted in this manner, he would have justly merited 


ry 
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‘the title of Groat; but fortune had not cormpted pted h 
tfe bore her at Brit with moderation cade ht 


overpowered him, and he became unable to resist 
Sysigambis, strongly affected with these marks of 
humanity, could not forbear testifying her Stree 
count. “ Great prince,” said she to him, “ what words 
express a. thenks, in such a manner "as may answer re 
rosity? You call me your mother, and honour me still wit 
title of queen, wheres I confess myself your captive. I knox 
what I have been, aid what J now am.f I know the whole exter 


of my past grandeur, and find T ean su bes weight of 1 
sent ill fortune. But it will be g te he you now 
ve an absolute power over us, to ari us, fee it by your 


mency only, and not by ill treatment.’ ’ 

The king, after comforting the princesses, took Darius’s son’ 
his arms. ‘The little «child, without the least terror 
embraced Alexander, who being affected with his confidence, an 
turning about to Hephrestion, said to him: “ © that Darius had 
some portion of his tender disposition !” 

It is certain that Alexander, in this of his career, t 
haved i ~ such a manner, that hie ae in and gooc 
ness, all the kings his predecessors; proved hi | 
a passion which conquers and enslaves the -_ Dario 
consort was the most lovely princess in the world, as Darius b 
self was the most beautiful of princes, and of a-very tall and n 
majestic slizpe; and the princesses their daughters resembled thom. 
They were, says Plutarch,in Alexander's camp, not as ialpaed that ¢ 
an enemy, but asin a sacred temple, and hm 
the asylum of chastity and modesty, in which 
lived so retired, that they were not seen by any andontie dd 
one dare to approach their apartments. 

We even fins d, that after the first visit above-mentioned, whic 
was a re eapect ful nnd ceremonious one, Alexander, to avoid ex 
posing himself to the dangers «f human frailty, took a solemn 
solution never to visit Darius's queen more. [He himseli 
informs us of this memorable cireums in a letter written I 
him to Parmenis, in which he commanded him to put to death e 
tain Macedonians who had forced the wives of come forei, 
soldiers. In this letter, the following words occur: “ Por, as 
myself, it will he found that I neither even saw, nor would see, 
wife of Darius; and did not suffer any person to of her be: 
before me.” We are to remember tat A was young, 
torious, and free, that is, not engaged in marriage, as has b 
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observed of the first Scipioon alike occasion.* Et juvenis, et celebs, 


; ay i conclude, he treated these princesses with such humanity, 
that nothing but the remeimbrancc thet they were captives, could 
have made them mee: of their calamity; and of all the advan- 

_ tages they possessed re, nothing was wanting with regard to 
_Atexander, but that trust and conii ence, which no one can repose 

in an enemy, how kindly soever he behaves. 


SECT. VI. 


Alexander marches victorious into Syria. The weasures deposited in Damascus are 
delivered to him. Darius writes a letter to Alexander In the most Naughty terms, 
_ which he answers in the same style. The gates of the city of Xidon are 
him. Abdolonymus 4? upon the throne against his will Ale t lays 
sicge to Tyre, which, having mave a vigorous defence of seven months, is 
taken by storm. The fulfilling of diffe erent prophecice relating to Tyre. 


A. M. 3672. - Alexander set out towards Syria,¢ after having 
Ant. J.C. 32 consecrated three altars on the river Pinarus, the 
first to Jupiter, the second to Hercules, and the third to Minerva, 
as so many monuments of his victory. He had sent Parmenio to 
Damascus, in which Darius’s treasure was deposited. ‘The gover- 

“nor of the city, betraying liis sovereign, from whom he had now no 
farther expectations, wrote to Alexander to acquaint him, that he 
was ready to deliver up into his hands all the treasure end other 
rich stores of Darius. But being desirous of covering his treason 
with a specious pretext, he pretended tuat he was not secure in the 
city, 80 caused, ky day-break, all the money and the richest things 
in it to be put on men’s backs, and fled away with the whole, seem- 
ingly with intention to secure them, but in reality to deliver them 
up to the enemy, as lie had agreed with Parienio, who had opened 
the letter addressed tothe king. At the first sight of the forces 
which this general headed, those who carried the burdens being 
frighted, threw them down, and fled awzy, as did the soldiers who 
convoyed them, and the governor himself, who appeared more ter- 
rified than the rest. On this occasion immense riches were seen 
scattered up and down the fields; ali the gold and silver designed 
to pay so great an army; the splendid cquipages of so many grest 

pe eae dies; the golden vases and bridles, magnificent tents, 

_ and carriages abandoned by their drivers: in a fis whatever the 

_ Jong prosperity and frugality of sc many kings had amassed during 
many ages, was abandoned to the conqueror. 

But the most moving part of this sad scene was to see the wives 
of the satraps and grandces of Persia, most of whom dragged their 
little children after them; so much the greater objects of compas- 
sion, as they were less sensible of tlicir misfortune. Among 
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wore three young princesses, daughters of Ochs, who had pl wat 
before Darius ; the widow of this Ochus; the daughter of Oxa- 
thres, brother to Darius; the wife of Artabazus, the greatest lord of 

the court, and his son Tlioneus. ‘There were also taken prisoners 

the ife and son of Pharnabazus, whom the king had appointed ad- 

miral of all the coasts; three daughters of Mentor; the wife and 

son of Memnon, that illustrious general; indeed, there was scarce- 

ly one noble family in all Persia but shared in this calamity. 


There also were found in Damascus the ambassadors of the Gre- - 


cian cities, particularly those of Lacedemon and Athens, whom 
Darius thought he had lodged in a safe asylum, whex he put them 
under the protection of that traitor. : 

Besides money and plate, which was afterwards coined, and 
amounted to immense sums, 30,000 men and 7000 beasts laden with 
baggage were taken. Parmenio,* in his letter to Alexander, in- 
forms vem that he found in Damascus 329 of Darius’s concubines, 
all admirably well skilled in music; and also a multitude of officers, 
whose business was to regulate and prepare every thing relating to 
entertainments; such as to make wreaths, to prepare perfumes 
and essences, to dress viands, to make the pastry, to preside over 
the wine cellars, to give out the wine, and similar offices. There 
were 492 of these officers; a train worthy a prince who runs te 
meet his ruin! 7 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of so mighty 
and splendid an army, and who came into the field mounted on a 
chariot, with the pride of a conqueror, rather than with the equip-. 
age of a warrior, was flying over plains, which, from being before: 
covered with the infinite multitude of his forces, now appeared like 
a desert of vast solitude. This ill-fated prince rode swiftly the 
whole night, accompanied by a very few attendants: for all had 
not taken the same road, and most of those who accompanied him 
could not keep up with him, as he often changed his horses. At 
last he arrived at Sochos,t where he assembled the remains of his 
army, Which amounted only to 4000 men, including Persians as well 
as foreigners; and from hen he made all possible haste to Thap- 
sacus, in order to have the Euphrates between hiin and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the booty inte 
Damascus, the king commanded him to take care of it, and like- 
wise of the captives. Most of the cities of Syria surrendered at: 
the first approach of the conqueror. Being arrived at Marathos. 
he received a letter from Darius, in which he styled himself king, 
without bestowing that title on Alexander. He commanded rather 
than entreated him, “to ask. any sum of money he should think 
proper, by way of ransom for his mother, his wife, and children: 
that with regard to their dispute for the empire, he might, if he 


* Athen. 1. xiii. p. 607. This cit tw from the 
sae wie the he ie t city was two or three days’ journey tha. 
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thought proper, decide it in one general battle, to which both 

parties should bring an equal number of troops ; but that in case he: 

were still capable of complying with good advice, he would recom- 

mend to him to rest contented with the kingdom of his ancestors, 

and not invade that of another; that they might henceforward live: 

as good friends and faithful allies; that he himself was ready to 

swear to the observance of these articles, and to receive Alexan- 
der’s oath. 

This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a pride and haughti- 
ness, exceedingly offended Alexander. He therefore wrote the 
following answer: “Alexander the king to Darius. The ancient 
Darius, whose name you assume, in former times entirely ruined 
the Greeks who inhabit the coasts of the Hellespont, and the Jom- 
ans, our ancient colonies. He next crossed the sea at the head of 
a powerful army, and carried the war into the very heart of Mace- - 
donia and Greece. After him, Xerxes made another descent with 
a dreadful number of Barbarians, in order to fight us; and having 
been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, at his retiring, Mar- 
donius in Greece, who plundered our cities, and laid waste our 
plains. But who has not heard that Philip, my father, was assassi- 
nated by wretches suborned thereto by your partisans, in hopes of 
a great reward? For it is customary with the Persians to under- 
take impious wars, and when armed in the field, to set a price upon 
the heads of their enemies. And even you yourself, very lately, 
though at the head of a vast army, promised nevertheless 1000 
talents to any person who should kill me. I therefore only defend 
myself, and am not the aggressor. And consequently the gods, 
who always declare for the just cause, have favoured my arms; and 
aided by their protection, I have subjected a great part of Asia, and 
defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. However, though FE 
ought not to grant any request you make, since you have not acted 
. fairly in this war; nevertheless, in case you will appear before me 

in a supplicating posture, I will give you my word, that I will restore 
to you, without any ransom, your mother, your wife, and children. 
I will let you see that I know how to conquer, and to oblige the 
conquered.* Ifyou are afraid of surrendering yourself to me, I 
now assure you, upon my honour, that you may do it without the 
least danger. But remember, when you next write to me, that 
you write not only to a king, but to your king.” ‘Thersippus was 
ordered to carry this letter. | 
Alexander, marching from thence into Pheenicia, the citizens of 
‘Byblos opened their gates to him. Every one submitted as he 
advanced, but no people did this with greater pleasure than the 
Sidonians. We have seen in what manner Ochus had destroyed 
their city eighteen years before, and put all the inhabitants of it to 
the sword. After he was returned into Persia, those of the citizens, 


* Et vincere, et consulere, victis sclo. Q. Curt, 
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who, upon account of their traffic, or for some other 
‘een absent, and by that means had escaped the massacre, 
- hither, and rebuilt their city. But they had retained 


. 4 
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such an ab- 
horrence of the Persians, on account of this barbarous ect, that 
they were overjoyed at this opportunity, to throw off their yoke: 
aad consequently they were the first in that country who sent, to 
their submission to the c , i opposition to Strato 
their king, who had declared in favour ef Darius. Alexander 
dethroned hira, and permitted Hephestion to elect in his stead 
whomscever of the Sidoniers he should judge worthy of so exalted 
*a station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house of two young men 
swho Were brothers, and of the most. considerable family ia that 
city; to these he offered the crown, but they refused it, telling him, 
that according to the laws of their country,no could ascend 
the throne unless he were of the blood royal.» Hep ion adinir- 
ing this greatness of soul, which could eontemna others strive 
t obtain by fire and sword: “ Continue,” he to them, “in thig 
way of thinking; you, who are the first that ever were sensible 
that it is much more glorious to refuse a diadem than to accept it. 
However, name me seme person of the royal family, who may 
remember, when he is kiag, that it was you who set the crown om 
his head.” The brothers observiug that several through excessive 
anibition aspired to this high station, and to obtain it paid a servile 
court to Alexander's favourites, declared that they did not know- — 
any person more wortlry cf the diadem than one Abdolonymus, 
descended, though remotely, from the royal line; but who at the 
ganic tiie was so poor, tat he was obliged to get lis bread by day. 
Jabour iv a garden without the city. His honesty and integrity 
had reduced him, a5 weil as many more, to such extreme poverty. 
Solely intent wpon his labour, he did not hear the clashing of the, 
armns which had shaken all Asia. ' ; 

Thomediately the two brothers went ia search of Abdobonymus, 
with the royal garments, and found him weeding his garden, They 
then saluted hin king, and one of them addressed him thus: « You; 
must now change your tatters fora dross I have brought you. 
Put off the moan and contemptible habit in which you have grown 
ord ;* assure the sentiments of a prince; but whem you are se | 

On the throne, continue to preserve the virtue which made you. 


worthy ef it. And when you shall have it, and by that. 
means become the supreme dispenser of life eth over all your 
citizens, be sure never to forget the condition in which, or rather: 


for which, you were elected.” Abdelen looked 


whole as a dream, and, unable to meaning of it, asked. 
if they were not ashamed to dane him in that manner. But,ag_ 


*Cape Regis animam, et in eam fortanam {stam continentiam rofer. 
£t, cam in Tdnll ecto Teckicbie, “tm i Pape: ae oo dominus, cave oblivis- 
caris hujus status in quo accipis regnum, imd hercule, propter quem, Quint. Curt. _ 
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: ie made a greater resistance thdn suited their inclinations, they 
_ themselves washed him, and threw over his shoulders a purple robe, 
_ richly embroidered with gold; then, after repeated oaths of their 
_ heing in earnest, they conducted him to the palace. 
_ __The news of this was immediately spread over the whole city. 
_ Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it, but some murmured. 
especially the rich, who, despising Abdolonymus’s former abject 
state, could not forbear showing their resentment upon that account 
in the king’s court. Alexander commanded the new elected prince 
~ to be sent for, and after surveying him attentively a long time, 
spoke thus: “ Thy* air and mien do not contradict what is related 
thy extraction; but [ should be glad to know with what frarhe 
of mind thou didst bear thy poverty?” «« Would to the gods,” repfied 
he,“ that I may bear this crown with equal fortitude. These hands 
have procured me all I desired; and whilst I possessed nothing, 
i wanted nothing.” This answer gave Alexander a high idea of 
ymus’s virtue; so that he presented him not only with all 
the rich furniture which had acenaes to Strato, but with part of 
the Persian plunder, and like annexed one of the neighbouring 
provinces to his dominions. 
_ Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the Macedonians, 
the city of Tyro excepted.{ This city was justly entitled the queen 
of the sea, that element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She boasted of being the fzst that invented navigation, and taught 
mankind the art of braving the wind and waves by the assistance 
ofa frail bark, The happy situation of Tyre, the convenience and 
extent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, who were in- 
dustrious, laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, 
invited thither merchants from «ll parts of the globe; co that it 
ight be considered, not so much as.a city belonging to any parti- 
cular nation, as the common city of all nations, and the centre of 
their commerce. , 
Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyrians sent him an 
embassy with presents for himself, and refreshments for his army. 
They were willing to have him for their friend, but not for their 
master; so that when he discovered a desire of entering their city, 
in order to offer a sacrifice to Hercules, its tutclar god, they refused 
him admission. But this conqueror, after gaining so many victe- 
ries, had too haughty 2 spirit to put up with such an affront, and 
thereupon was resolved to force ie to it by a siege, which they, 
on the other side, were determined to sustain with the utmost 
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~ inguit, habitus fame generis non repugnat. Sed libet scire, inopiam 
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vigour. The spring was now coming on. ‘Tyre was at Qhel tine 
seated in an island of the sea, about a quarter of a league* from the 
continent. It was surrourfled with a strong wall 150 feet high, 
which the waves of the sea washed: and the Carthaginians (a co- 
lony from Tyre,) a mighty people, and sovereigns of the ocean,. — 
whose ambassadors were at that time in the city, offering to Her- 
cules,,according to ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, had e - 
ed themselves to succour the Tyrians. It was this that made t 
so haughty. Firmly determined not to surrender, they fix ma- 
chines on the ramparts and on the towers, arm their young men, 
and build work-houses for the artificers, of whom there were great 
numbers in the city; so that every part resounded with the noise of” 
warlike preparations. Tlicy likewise made iron grapples to throw 
on the enemy’s works, and tear them away; as also cramp-irons, 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence of cities. 
Alexander imagined that there were essential reasons why he 
should possess himself of T'yre. He was sensible that he could not 
invade Egypt easily, so long as the Persians should be masters of 
the sea, nor pursue Darius with safety, in case he should leave be- 
nind him so large an extent of country, the inhabitants of which 
were either enemies, or suspected to be so. He likewise was 
afraid, lest some insurrection should break out in Greece; and that 
nis enemies, after having retaken in his absence the maritime cities 
of Asia Minor, and increased their fleet, might make his country 
the seat of war while he was employed in pursuing Darius in the 
plains of Babylon. These apprehensions were the more justly — 
grounded, as the Lacedemonians had declared openly against him, 
and the Athenians sided with him more out of fear than affection. 
But, in case he should conquer Tyre, Pheenicia being then subject 
to him, he would be able to dispossess the Persians of half thei 
naval army, which consisted of the fleet of that province; and would 
soon make himself master of the island of Cyprus and of Egypt, 
which could not resist him the instant he was become master at sea. 
On the other side, it should seem, that, according to all the rules 
of war, Alexander, after the battle of Issus, ought to have pursued 
Darius vigorously, and neither given him an opportunity of recover- 
ing from the fright into which his defeat had thrown him, nor 
owed him time to raise a new army; the success of the enter- 
prise, which appeared infallible, being the only thing that could 
make him formidable and superior to all his enemies. Add to this, 
that in case Alexander should fail in his attempt to take this'city 
. (which was not very unlikely,) he would discredit his own arms, 
would lose the fruit of his victories, and prove to the enemy that he: 
was not invincible. But God, who had appointed this monarch tox 
chastise the pride of Tyre, as will be seen hereafter, did not once 
permit those thoughts to enter his mind; but determined him to lay 
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siege to the place, m spite of all the difficulties which opposed so 
hazardous a design, and the many reasons which should have - 
prompted him to pursue quite different measures. 

- It was impossible to come near this city in order to storm it, 
without making a causeway which would reach from the continent 
to the island; and an attempt of this kind would he attended with 
difficulties that were seemingly insurmountable. ‘The little arm of 
the sea, which separated the island from the continent, wes exposed 
to the west wind, which often raised such dreadful storms there, 
that the waves would in an mstant sweep away all his works. Be- 
sides, as the city was surrounded on all sides by the sea, there was 
no fixing scaling-ladders, nor erecting batteries, but at a distance 
in the ships; and the wall which projected into the sea towards the 
lower part, prevented people from landing; not to mention that the 
‘nilitary en ihe which might have been put on board the galleys, 
could not do much execution, the waves were so very turnultuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing the resolu- 
tion of Alexander; who was determined to carry the city at any 
rate. However, as the few vessels he possessed lay at a great dis- 
tance from him, and the siege of so strong a place might possibly 
fast a long time, and so retard his other enterprises, he thought 
proper first to attempt an accommodation. Accordingly, he sent 
heralds, who fe sey a peace between Alexander and their city. 

but these the Tyrians killed, contrary to the law of nations, and 
threw them from the top of the walls into the sea. Alexander, ex- 
asperated at so cruel an outrage, formed a resolution at once, and 
employed his whole attention in raising aydike. He found in the 
ruins of old T'yre, which stood on the continent, and was called 
Pale-Tyrus, materials to make piers, and he took all the stones and 
_ rubbish fronrit. Mount Libanus, which was not-far distant from 
it, so famous in Scripture for its cedars, furnished him with wood 
tor piles and other timber work. : 

The soldiers began the pier with great alacrity, being animated 
by the presence of their sovereign, who himself gave out all the 
orders; and who, knowing perfectly how to insinuate himself into 
the good will, * and to gain the affections of his troops, excited some 
by praises, and others by slight reprimands, intermixed with kind 
expressions, and softened by promises. At first they advanced 
with pretty great speed, the piles being easily driven into the slime, 
which served as mortar for the stones; and as the place where 
these works were carrying on was at some distance from the city, 
they went on without interruption. But the farther they went 
from the shore, the greater difficulties they met with: because the 
sea was deeper, and the workmen were very much annoyed by the 
darts discharged from the top of the walls. The enemy, who were 
masters of the sea, coming forward in boats, and raking the dike on 
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_querors, whosé names were so renowned all t Wer, carry- 
ing burdens on their backs like so many beasts.” And they would 
erwards ask them in a contemptuous tone of voice, r 


Alexander were greater than Neptune; and whether he pretended 


to prévail over that god?” © otis 
But these taunts did but inflame the of the soldiers. At 


the bank, which was not yet firm. These barks were full of 
slingers, bowmen, and others, who hurled javelins, and even fire ; 


nét being possible for them to ward off the blows, because of the 
great ease and swiftness with which the boats moved backwards 
and forwards; so that they were obliged to leave the work to de- 
fend themselves. lt was therefore resolved, that skins and sails 
‘should be spread to cover the workmen; and that two wooden 
towers should be raised at (he head of the bank, to prevent the ap- 
proaches of the enemy. 

On the other side, the T'yrians made a descent on the shore, out 
of the view of the camp, where they landed some soldiers, who cut 
to pieces those that carried the stones; and on Mount Libanus there 
also were sorae Arabian peasants, who, ing the Macedonians 
straggling up and dowa, killed near thirty of them, and took pri- 
soners very near the same number. These small losses obliged 
Alexander to separate lis groops into ee bodies. 

‘The besieged, in the mean time, employed every inyention, every 
stratagem that could be devised, to ruin the enemy's works. They 
took a transport-vessel, and filling it with vine-branches and other 
vy materials, made a large enclosure near the prow, wherein they 
threw all these things, with sulphur and pitch, and other combusti- 
le matters. In the mildle of tuis enclosure they set up two masts, 
to each of which they fixed two sail-yerds, on which were hung 

. kettles full of oil, and such like unctuous substances. They after- 
wards loaded the hinder part of the vessel with stones and gand, in 
order to-raise the prow; and taking advantage of a fayourabic 
wind, they towed it to sea by the assistance of their galleys. As 
soon as they were come near the towers, they set fire to the vease:. 
and drew it towards the extremity cf the causeway. In the mean 
time, the sailors, who were in it, leaped into the sea and swam 
away. Immediately the fire cztched, with great violence, the 
towers, and the rest of the works which were at the head cf the 
causeway; and the sail-yards being driven backward and forward, 
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“threw upon the fire and increased the flame. And, to prevent , 


the Ma | from extinguishing it, the Tyrians, who were in 

_ their galleys, were perpetue!ly hurling at the towers fiery darts and 

burning torches, insomuch that there was no approaching. them. 

_ Several Meeedonians lost their lives in a micerable menner on the 

_ eauseway; an te shot through with arrows, or burnt to 
death; whilst others, throwing down their crms, leaped into the 
sea. But as they were swimming away, the T'yrians, choosing to 
take them alive rather than kill them, maimed their hends with 
labs end stones; and after disabling them, carried them off. At 
the same time, the besieged, coming out of the city in little boats, 
beat down the edges of the causewzy, tore up its stakes, and burnt 
the rest of the engines 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated, and his 
works demolished, was not at all dejected with his loss and disap- 

‘ pointment. His soldiers endeavoured, with redoubled vigour, to 
ir the ruins of the causeway; and made and planted new ma- 
chines with such incredible celerity,as quite astonished the enemy. 
Alexander himself was present on all occasions, and superintended 
every part of the works. His presence and great abilities caused 
them to advance stil! more than the multitude of hands employed in 
them. The whole was near finished, and brought almost to the © 
wall of the city, when there arose on a sudden an impetuous wind, 
which drove the waves with so much fury against the bank, that the 
cement and other things thet bound it gave way, and the water « 
rushing through the stones, broke it inthe middle. As soon as the 
great ee of stones which supported the earth was thrown down, 
the whole stink at once, as into an abyss. 

Any other than Alexander would that-instant have quite laid 
aside his enterprise; and indeed he hinnseclf debated whether he 
should not raise the siege. But a superier power, who had foretold 
and sworn the ruin of Tyre, and whoce crders, without being con- 
scious of it, this prince only executed, prompted him to continue the 
siege, and dispelling all his fear and enxiety, inspired him with 
courage and confidence, and fired the breasts of his whole army 
with the same sentiments. Fer now the soldiers, as if but thet 
moment arrived before the city, forgetting all the toils they had un- 
sa began to raise a new mole, at which they worked inces- 

| Alexander was sensible that it would not be possible for him 
_ either to complete the causeway, cr take the city, as leng as the 
Tyrians should continue masters ut sea. He therefore resolved to 
assemple before Sidon his few remaining galleys. At the same 
time, the kines of Aradus and Byblos,* hearing that Alexander had 
conquered their cities, abandoned the Persian fieet, and joined him 
with their vessels, and those of the Sidonians, which made in all 
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eighty sail. There arrived also, much about 


got to the 
toot of the mountain, he leaped from his horse, and began to walk. - 


reinforcement of 4000 Greeks from Peloponnesus. ' 
The fleet being ready, Alexander took some soldiers from among 
his Suards, and these he embarked with him, in order to employ 
thei in close fight with the enemy; and then set sail towards ‘T'yre 
in order of battle. He himself was on the extremity of the right 
wing, which extendel itself towards the main ocean, being ac- * — 
e>mpanied by the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia; the left was 
comman led by Craterus. The Tyrians were at first determined to | 
give battle; but after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and 
saw the army advance, which made a grand appearance (for Alex- 
euder had halted to wait the coming up of his wing,) they kept 
nil their galleys in the harbours, to prevent the enemy enter- 
ing them. When the king saw this, he advanced nearer the city; 
and finding it would be impossible for him to force the port which 
lay towards Sidon, because of the extreme narrowness of the en- 
trance, and its being defended by a large number of galleys, all 
Whose prows were turned towards the main ocean, he only sunk 
three of them which lay without, and afterwards came to an an- 
chor with his whole fleet, pretty near the mole, along the shore, __ 
where hiis ships rode in safety. . 
Whilst all these things were doing, the new mole was carried on 


* It is well known that Phenix was governor to Achilles. 
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with a at vigour. The tetednen threw into the sea whole trees ~ 
pereces. | 


hes on them; and laid great stones over these, 


- on which they put other trees, and the latter they ccvered with a 


kind of unctuous earth, which served instead of mortar. After- 


_ wards heaping more trees and stones on these, the whole thus 


joined together formed one entire body. This causeway was 
made wider than the former, in order that the towers that were 
built in the middle might be out of the reach of such arrows as 
should be shot from those ships which might attempt to break down 
the edges uf the bank. The besieged, on the other side, exerted 
themselves with extraordinary bravery, and did all that lay in their 
power to stop the progress of the work. But nothing was of so 
much service to them as their divers, who, swimming under water, 
came unperceived quite up tothe bank, and with hooks drew 
such branches to them as projected beyond the work; and pulling 
forward with great strength, forced away every thing that was 
over them. ‘This was one expedient by which the work was re- 
tarded; however, after many delays, the patience of the workmen 
surmounting e obstacle, it was at last. finished in its utmost 
perfection. The laiesiioations laced military engines of all kinds 
on the causeway, in order to iheks the walls with battering-rams, 
and hurl on the besieged arrows, stones, and burning torches. : 
At the same time, Alexander ordered the Cyprian fleet, com- 
manded by Andromachus, to take its station betore the harbour 
which lay towards Sidon; and that of Phenici» before the harbour 
on the other side of the causeway facing Egypt, towards that part- 
where his own tent was pitched; and made preparations for attack- 
ing the city on every side. ‘The Tyrians, in their turn, prepared 
for a vigorous defence. On that side which lay towards the cause- 
way, they had erected towers on the wall, which was of a pro- 
digious height, and of a proportionable breadth, the whole built with 
great stones cemented together with mortar. The access to any 
other | oes was very near as difficult, the enemy having fenced the 
foot of the wall with great stones, to keep the enemy from approach- 
ing it. The business then was, first todraw these away, which could 
not be done but with the utmost difficulty, because the soldiers 
could not keep very firm on their legs in the ships. Besides, the 
Tyrians advanced with covered galleys, and cut the cables which 


_)» held the ships at anchor: so that Alexander was obliged to cover, 


in like manner, several vessels of thirty rowers each, and to station 
these across, to secure the anchors from the attacks of the Tyrian 
galleys. But still the divers came and cut them unperceived, so 
that they were at last forced to fix them with iron chains. After 
this, they drew these stones with cable-ropes, and carrying them 
off with “engines, they were thrown to the bottom of the sea, 
where it was not possible for them to do any farther mischief. The 
foot of the wal] being thus cleared, the vessels had very easy 


~ 
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fee ae ba ™ 


“The Macedonians had ‘oined (two and two) galle: 

of oars in such,a manner, that the prows were f : 
sterns so far distant one from the other, as was necessa 
pieces of timber between them to be of a roper length 
this they threw from one stern to the othet ml i 
tastehed together by planks laid acroes, in order 

stand fast on that space. ‘The galleys being thus ¢ 
rowed towards the city, and shot (under covert) nat she a 
defended the wails, the prows serving them as 50 any par | 
The king caused them to advance about 1 ¢ 
round the walls, and make a general essault. t 
gave themselves for lost, when on a sudden the Pre. va 
with such thick clouds, as quite took away the faint. 
light whigh before darted ‘through the gloom. 
insensible Ba and the pe being crn 


fastened them together are ether leaded or oa : os 
aking a horrible crash, vg J soldiers 


as Sees on such occasions, those Re i pres busi- 
ness it was to obey; fear and anxiety throw rowing all things into con- 
fusion. But now the rowers exerted themselves with go/much 
vigour, that they got the better of the sea, and seemed to rescue 
by main force their ships from the waves. At last they brought 
them near the shore, but the greatest in a shattered condition. 
At the same time there arrive? at Tyre thirty embassaders from 
Carthage, who did not bring the least ‘succours, h hind 
promisedsuch mighty things. netead of this, they ¢ “ex- 
cuses, declaring that it wes with the greatest gnef the Carthagi- 
nians fuund themselve 8 absclutel ieale to ascict the Tyricns in 
any manner; for thet they themselves were engaged im a wer, rot 
as befure for er :pire,* but to save their country. . And indeed the 
Syracusans were laying weste all Africa at that nal i with a power- 
ful met,’ and had pitched their camp net far frem oghog ae oF 
Carthege. The Tyrians, though the great hepes they had eon- — 
ceived Sore thus frustrated, were no ways a They only 
took the wise precaution cf sending most of their women and © 
children to Carthage, in order that they themselyes mi 
condition to defend themselves to the last extremity, a 
courageously the greatest calamities which mie 


* See vol. j. in the history of Carshage. 
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-qhen ‘they ‘had once lodged, in a secure asylum, what they most 
£ seersomtin he world. ’ { : 


_ » There was in the city a brazen statue of Apollo, of an enormous 
_ size. This colossus had formerly stood in the city of Gela in Sicily. 
The Carthaginians having taken it about the year 412 before 

Christ,* had given it, by way of present, to the city of Tyre, which 

har 6 always od as the mother of Carthage. The Tyrians 
had set it up in their city, and worship wes paid to it. During the 
siege, in consequence of a dream which one of the citizens had, 
the Tyrians gh that Apollo was determined to leave them, 
and go over to Alexander. Immediately they fustened with a gold. 


chain his statue to Hercules’s altar, to prevent the deity from leay- . 


ing them. For these people were silly enough to believe, that 
after his statue was thus fastened down, it would net be possible 
for him to make his escape; end that he would be prevented from 


doing co by Hercules, the tutelargod of the city. Whatastrange ~ 


idea the heathens had of their divinities! 

Some of the Tyrians proposed the restoring of a sacrifice which 
had been discontmued for many ages; and this was, to sacrifice a 
child born of free parents toSaturn. The Carthaginians, who had 
borrowed this sacrilegious custom from their founders, preserved it 
fill the destruetion of their city; and had not the old men, who 
were invested with the greatest anthority in Tyre, eppored the de- 
sign, this cruelly superstitious cussom would have prevailed over 
every sentiment of humanity. 

The ‘Tyriens, finding their city expcsed every moment to be 

_ taken by storm, resolved to fall upon the Cyprian fleet, which lay at» 
anchor on the side towards Sidon. They took the opportunity to 
do this at a time when the seamen of Alexander's flect were dis- 
persed up end down; and when he himself was withdrawn to his 
tent, pitched on the sea-shore. Accordingly they came out, about 
noon, with thirteen galleys, all manned with chcice soldiers who 
were used to sea-fights; and rowing with all their might, came 
thundering on the enemy’s vessels. Part of them they found empty, 
and the rest had been manned in great haste. Some of these they 
sunk, and drove several of them against the shores, where they 
were dashed to pieces. The loss would have been still greater, 

, had not Alexander, the instant he heard of this sally, advanced at 


the head of his whole fleet with all imaginable despatch against the ~ 


- However, these did not wait his coming up, but with- 
drew into the harbour, after having also lest seme of their ships. 
- And now the engines playing, the city was warmly attacked on 
all sides, and as = ane defended. The besieged, taught and 
animated by the imminent danger, and the extreme necessity to 
which a were reduced, invented daily new arts to defend them- 
selves, and repulse the enemy. They warded off al) the darts dis- 


* Diod } xiii. p. 226. 
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charged from the balistas against them by the assistance of turn 
ing-wheels, which either broke them to pieces, or carried them 
another way. They deadened the violence of the stones that were — 
hurled at them, by setting up a kind of sails and curtains made of | 
a soft substance, which easily gave way. To annoy the ships 
which advanced against their walls, they fixed cranes, ing- 
irons, and scythes, to joists or beams; then straining their -q 
tas (an enormous ki of cross-bows,) they laid those great pieces 
of timber upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off on a — 
sudden at the enemy. ‘These crushed-some to pieces by their great 
*_weight; and the hooks or pensile scythes, with which they were 
~ armed, tore others t4 pieces, and did considerable damage to their 
ships. They also had brazen shields, which they drew red-hot out . 
of the fire; and, filling these with burning sand, hurled them in an 
instant from the top of tha wall upon the enemy. There was 
nothing the Mace‘Jonians so much dreaded as this last invention; 
for the moment this burning sand got to the flesh through the cre- 
vices in the armour, it pierced to the very bone, and stuck so close, 
that there was no pulling it off; so that the soldiers, throwing down 
their drins, and tearing their clothes to pieces, were in this manner 
exposed, naked, and defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 
It was then that Alexander, discouraged at so vigorous a defence, 
_ debated seriously, whether it would not be proper for him to raise 
the siege, and go into Egypt; for after having overrun Asia with 
rodigious rapidity, he found ne progress unhappily retarded; and 
fost, before a single city, the opportunity of executing a great many 
projects of infinitely greater importance. On the other side, he ° 
considered that it would bea great blemish to his reputation, which 
had done him greater service than his arms, should he leave Tyre 
behind him, as a proof to the world that he was not invincible. 
He therefore resolved to make a last effort with a greater number __ 
of ships, which he manned with the flower of his army. Accord- 
ingly, asecond naval engagement was fought, in which the Ty- 
rians, efter fighting with intrepidity, were obliged to draw off their 
whole fleet ‘towards the city. e king pursued their rear very 
close, but was not able to enter the harbour, being repulsed by 
-ptrows shot from the walls: however, he either took or sunk a 
great number of their ships. | 
Alexander, after letting his forces repose themselves two days, 
brought forward his fleet and his engines, in order to attempt a 
general assault. Both the attack and defence were now more 
vigorous than ever. The courage of the combatants increased 
with the danger; and each side, animated by the most powerful 
motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering-rams had beat 
down any part of the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, 
instantly the Argyraspides mounted the breach with the utmost 
valour, being headed by Admetus, one of the bravest officers in the 


ee hi Re i rs | ns 


army, who was killed by the thrust of a partisan,* as he was 


. » ay ing his soldiers. The presence of the king, and especially: 
t 


> example he set, fired his troops with unusual bravery. He 
himself ascended one of the towers, which was of a prodigious 
height, and there was exposed to the greatest danger his courage 
had ever made him hazard: for, being immediately known by his 
insignia and the richness of his armour, he served asa mark for all 
the arrows of the enemy. On this occasion he performed wonders; 


killing, with javelins, several of those who defended the wall; then: 


advancing nearer te them, he forced some with his sword, and 
others with his shield, either into the city or the sea; the tower 
where he fought almost touching the wa!l. He soon went over it, 
by the assistance of floating bridges, and, followed by the nobility, 
Poe himself of two towers, and the space between them. 

he battering-rams had already made several breaches; the fleet 
had forced the harbour; and some of the Macedonians had pos- 
cessed themselves of the towers which were abandoned. The 
Tyrians, seeing the enemy master of their rampart, retired towards 
an open place, called the square of Agenor, and there stood their 
ground; but Alexander marching up with his regiment of body- 
guards, killed part of them, and obliged the rest to fly. At the 
‘same time, the city being taken on that side which lay towards the 
harbour, the Macedonians ran up and down in every quarter, spar- 
ing no person who came in their way, being highly exasperated at 


the long resistance of the besieged, and the barbarities they had_ 


exercised towerds some of their comrades, who had been taken in 
their return from Sidon, and thrown from the battlements, after 
their throats had been cut in the sight of the whole army. 

The T'yrians seeing themselves overpowered onal] sides, some fly 
to the temples, to implore the assistance of the gods; others, shut- 
ting themselves in their houses, escape the sword of the conqueror 
by a volun death; others rush upon the enemy, firmly resolved 
to sell their lives at the dearest rate. Most of the citizens were 
got on the house-tops, whence they threw stones, and whatever 
came first to hand, upon such as advanced forward into the city. 
The king gave orders to kill all the inhabitants (those excepted who 
had sheltered themselves in the temples,) and to set fire to eVery 
part of Tyre. Although this order was published by sound of 
trumpet, yet not one person who carried arms fied to the asylums. 
The temples were filled with such young women and children only 
ns had remained in the city. The old men waited at the doors of 
their houses, in expectation every instant of being sacrificed to the 

of the soldiers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian soldiers, 
we; Were in Alexander’s camp, saved great numbers of them. 
For, having entered the city indiscriminately with the conquerors, 
and calling to mind their ancient affinity with the Tyrians (Agenor 


* A kind of halbert. 
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’ mumbers privately on board their 


" Nabuchodonosor had begun to execute these threats,* by besieging 


ent punishments with which God chastised its pride and other vices: 


Yiaving founded both Tyre and Sidon,) the carried off grent | 
‘Sidon. By this kind deceit 15,000 were saved from the rage y 
of the conqueror; and we may judge of the greatness of 
slaughter, from the number of the soldiers who were cut te pieces 


on the rampart of the city only, who amounted to 6000. However, 


the’ kjng’s anger not being fully appeased, he exhibited a scene, 
which appeared dreadful even to the Spang: for, 2000 men 
remaining after the soldiers had been glutted with slaughter, Alex- 
ander caused them to be fixei upon crosses along the sea-shore. 
He pardoned the ambassadors of Carthage, who were come to their 
metropolis to offer up a sacrifice to Hercules according to annual 
custom. The number of prisoners, both foreigners and citizens, 
amounted to 30,000, who were all scld. As for the Macedonians, 
their loss was very inconsiderable. . 


A. M. 2572. Alex:nder offered a sacrifice to Hercules, and 
Ses: San, Ot, conducted the ceremony with all his land forces 


under arms, in concert with the fleet. Tle also solemnized gymmas- 
tic exercises in honour cf the same god, in the temple dedicated to 
him. With regard to the statue ef Apollo, above-mentioned, he 
took off the chains from it, restored it to its former liberty, and 
commanded that this god should thenceforward be adored under 
the name of Philalerander, that is, the friend of Alexander. If 
we iay believe Timeus, the Greeks began to pay him this solemn 
worship, for having occasioned the taking of T'yre, which happened 
the day and hour that the Carthaginians had carried off this statue 
from Gela. The-city of Tyre was taken about the end of ‘Sep- 
tember, after having sustained a seven months’ siege. 

Thus were fully accomplished the menaces which God had pro- 
nounced by the mouth of his prophets against the city of 'T'yre. 


and taking it; and they were completed by the sad catastrophe-we 
liave here described. As this double event forms one of the most 
considerable passages in history, and as the Seriptures have given 
us several very remarkable circumstances of it, I shall endeavour 
to unite here, in one view, all that they relate concerning the city 
of Tyre, its power, riches, haug)tiness, and irreligion; diffe r- 


and at length its last re-establishment, but in a manner entirely 


_ different from the former. - Methinks I revive on a sudden, when, 


through the multitude of profane histories which heathen antiquity 
furnishes, and in every part whereof there reigns an entire oblivion, 
not to say more, of the Almighty, the sacred Seri exhibit 
themselves, and unfold to me the secret designs of over king- 
doms and empires; and teach me what idea we are to form of those 


‘things which appear the most worthy of esteem, the most august 


in the eyes of men. | 
* Or Nebuchadnezzar, as he is called in our version. 


‘before I relate the prophecies concemning Tyre, I shall here 

esent the reader with a little abstract of the history of that fa- 

ous city, by which he will be the better enabled to understand the 
was 


built by the Sidonians,* 240 years be- 
Ant J.C. 1252. fore the building of the temple of Jerusalem: for this 
reason it is called by Isaiah, Whe daughter of Sidon. It soon sur- 


A. M. 3985. It was besieged by Shalmanezer + and alone re- 
Ant J-C.719. _ sisted the united fleets of the Aesyrians and Pheni- 
cians; a circumstance which greatly heightened its pride. 

A. M. 3432. Nabuchodonosor laid siege to Tyre, at the time 


Ant J. 6. 5 that Ithobalus was king of that city; but did not 
‘take it till thirteen years after. But before it was conquered, the 
inhabitants had retired, with most of their effects, into a neighbour- 
ing island, where they built a new ci! ty. The old one was rased to 
the very foundation, and has since been no more than a village, 
known by the name of Pala-Tyrus, or Ancient Tyre: but the new 
one rose to greater power than ever. 
It was im this great and flourishing condition, when Alexander 
i and took it. And here begin the seventy years’ obscurity 
‘and oblivion, in which it was to lic, according to Isaiah. It was 
indeed soon repaired, because the Sidonians, who entered the city 
with Alexander’s army, saved 15,000 of their citizens (as was be- 
fore observed,) who, are their return, applied themselves to com- 
merce, and repaired the ruins of their country with incredible ap- 
; besides which, the women and childrea, who had been 
sent to Carthage, and lodged im a place of safety, returned to it at 
the same time. But Tyre was confined to the island in which it 
stood. Its trade extended no farther than the neighbouring cities, 
and rag had lost the empire of the sea. And when eighteen years 
after Antigonus besieged it with a strong fleet, we do not find that 
oe Sees had any maritime forces Sneseds him. This second 
" it a second time to captivity, plunged it 
ong eer state of from which it pod a to pti 
itself; and this oblivion continued the exact time foretold by Isaiah. 
This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered its former 
credit ; at the sxme time, resumed its former vices; till at Jast, 
conyerted by the preaching of the Gospel, it became a hely and re- 
Jigious city. The sacred writings acquaint us with part of these 
revolutions, and this is what we are now to show. 
gorse Relite the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, was consi- 
as one of the most ancient and flourishing cities in the world. 
‘Its industry and very advantageous situation had raised it te the 
sovereignty of the seas, and made it the centre of the trade of the 
whole universe. From the extreme parts of Arabia, Persia, and 
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India, to the most remote western coasts; from Scythia, and the — 
northern regions, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the southern countries; _ 
all nations contributed to the increase of its riches, splendour, and 
power. Not only the several things useful and necessary to socie- 
ty, which those various regions produced; but whatever they had 
t was rare, curious, magnificent, or precious, and best adapted 
to the support of luxury and pride; all these were brought to its 
markets. And Tyre on the other side, as froma common source, 
dispersed this varied abundance over all kingdoms, and infected 
them with its corrupt manners, by inspiring them with a love for 
ease, vanity, luxury, and veluptuousness. 

A long, uninterrupted series of prosperity had swelled the pride 
of Tyre.* She delighted to consider herself as the queen of cities; 
a queen whose head is adorned with a diadem; Whose correspon- 
dents are illustrious princes; whose rich traders dispute for : 
riority with kings: who sees every maritime power, either her 
allies or dependents; and who has made herself necessary or formi- 
dable to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the measure of-her iniquity, by her im- 
piety against God, and her barbarity exercised against his people. 
She had rejoiced over the ruins of Jerusalem, exclaiming in an in- 
sulting tone: “Behold then the gates of this so populous city are 
broken down.t Her inhabitants shall come to me, and I will enrich’ 
myself with her spoils, now she is laid waste.” She was not satis- 
fied with having reduced the Jews to a state of eaptivity,t notwith- 
standing the alliance between them; with selling them to the 

Gentiles, an delivering them up to their most cruel enemies: she 
likewise had seized upon the inheritance of the Lord,} and carried 
away from his temple the most precious things, to enrich therewith 
the temples of her idols. 

This profanation and-cruelty drew down the vengeance of God 
upon Tyre.|| God is resolved to destroy her, because she relied so 
much upon her own strength, her wisdom, her riches, and her al- 
liances. He therefore will bring against her Nabuchodonosor, that 
king of kings, to overwhelm her with his mighty hosts, as with wa- 
ters that overspread their banks, to demolish her ramparts, to ruin 
her proud palaces, to deliver np her merchandise and treasures to 
the soldiers, and to rase Tyre to the very foundations, after haying 
set fire to it, and either extirpated or dispersed all its inhabitants. 

By this so unexpected a fall,’ the Almighty will teach the asto- 
nished nations, that he more evidently displays his providence by the 
most incredible revolutions of states ; eet that his will alone directs 
the enterprises of men, and guides them as he pleases, in order to 
humble the proud. 


_* Ezck. xxvi. 17. xxvii. % 4. 35-83. ss ; Enek. xxvi. 2. t Joel iii. 2-8. : 
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But Tyre, after she had recovered her losses and repaired her 
ruins, her former state of humiliation, and the guilt which 
had reduced her to it. 

_ She still was puffed up with the glory of possessing the empire of 
the sea ;* of being the seat of universal commerce; of giving birth 
to the most famous colonies; of having within her walls merchants, 
whose credit, riches, and splendour, rendered them equal to the 
princes and great men of the earth; of being governed by a mo- 
narch,} who might justly be entitled god of the sea; of tracing back 
her origin to the most remote antiquity; of having sequen by a 
long series of ages, a kind of eternity; and of having a right to 
promise herself another such eternity in times to come. 

But since this city,t corrupted by pride, by avarice and luxury, 
has not profited by the first lesson which God has given her by the 
hands of the king of Babylon; and since, after being oppressed by 
all the forces of the East,she has not yet learned not to confide any 
longer in the false and imaginary support of her.own greatness: 
God foretells her another chastiserent,} which he will send upon 
her from the West, near 400 years after the first. Her destruction 
will come from Chittim,|} that is, Macedonia; from a kingdom so 

weak and obscure, that it had been despised a few years before; a 
kingdom whence she could never have expected such a blow. 
“Tyre, possessed with an opinion of her own wisdom, and proud of 
her fleets, of her immense riches, which she heaped up as mire in 
the streets,” and also protected by the whole power of the Persian 
empire, does not imagine she has any thing to fear from those new 
enemies, who, being situated at a great distance from her, without- 
either money, strength, or reputation; having neither harbours nor 
ships, and being quite unskilled in navigaticn; cannot therefore, as 
she imagines, annoy her with their land forces. Tyre looks upon 
herself as impregnable, because she is defended by lofty fortifica- 
tions and surrounded cn all sides by the sea as with a moat and a 
girdle: nevertheless Alexander, by filling up the arm of the sea 
which separates her from the continent, will force off her girdle, 
and demolish those ramparts Which served her as a second enclo- 
sure. _ 

Tyre, thus disposseesed of her dignity as queen and as a free 
city, boasting no more her diadem nor her girdle, will be reduced, 
during seventy years, to the mean condition of aslave. “The 
Lord hath purposed it,** to stain the pride of all glory, and to bring 
into contempt all the honourable of the earth.” Her fall will drag 
after it the ruin of trade in general;}+ and she will prove to all 
maritime cities a subject of sorrow and lamentation, by making 
them lose the present means and the future hopes of enriching 
themselves. 
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To prove,* in a sensible manner, to 
cerning her ruin is not incredible, and that all the, 
wisdom of man can no ways ward off or suspend the pun 
which God has prepared for the pride and the abuse of riches, — 
Isaiah sets before her the example of Babylon, whose destructicn 

to have been a lesson to her. This city,} in which Nimrod 
laid the foundations of his empire, was the most ancient, the most — 
populous, and embellished with more edifices, both public and pri- 
vate, than any other city. She was the capital of the first empire 
that ever existed, and was founded in order to command over 
the whole earth, which seemed to be inhabited-only by families 
which she had brought forth and sent cut as so many colonies, 
whose common parent she was. Nevertheless, says the prophet, 
she is no more, neither Babylon nor her empire. The citizens of — 
Babylon had multiplied their ramparts and citadels, to render even 
the besieging it impracticable. The inhabitants had razed | 
palaces, to make their names immortal; but all these fortifications ~ 
were but asso many dens, in the eyes of Providence, for wild beasts 
to dwell in; and these edifices were doomed to fall to dust, orelce 
to sink to humble cottages. 

Alter so signal an example, continues the prophet, shali Tyre, 
which is so much inferior to Babylon in many respects, date tohope 
that the menaces pronounced by Heaven against her, viz. to deprive _ 
her of the empire of the sca, and destroy her fleets, will not be 
fulfilled? 

To make her the more strongly sensible how much she has abused 
her prosperity,t God will reduce her to a state of humiliation and 
oblivion during threescore and ten years. But after this season of 
obscurity, § she will again endeavour to appear with the air of a 
harlot, full of charms and artifices, whose sole endeavours are to 
corrupt youth, and sooth their passions. ‘To promote her com- 
merce, she will use frand, deceit,and the most insidious arts. She 
will visit every part of the world, to collect the most rare and 
most delicious products of every country; to inspire the various 
nations of the universe with a love and admiration for superfluities 
and splendour, and fill them with an aversion for the simplicity 
and frugality of their ancient manners. And she will set every 
engine at work, to renew her ancient treaties; to recover the cou- 
fidence of her former correspondents; and to compensate, by a 
speedy abundance, the sterility of seventy years. a 

Thus,|| in proportion as the Almighty shall give Tyre an oppor- 


tunity of recovering her trade and credit, she will retuzn to her 
_ former shame‘ul traffic, which God had ruined, by stripping her of _ 


the Assyrians founded } ped roe ype ene ens Rg pena 
thereof, they raised up palaces thereof; to Howl, 
of Tarshish: for itr strength is laid waste. Isa. xxi. 13, 14 $ Toa. Sait 
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6 O ns which she had applied to such perniciovs 


Seri 

the Lerd, and the comfort of those that serve him. She shail no 

 lenger render her riches barren and useless by detaining them, but 
shall ceatter them, like fruitful seed, from the hands of believers 
tnd ministers of the Gospel. 

One of God's designs, in the prophecics just now cited, is to 
give us ajust idea of-a traffic, whose only motive is avarice, and 
whose fruits are pleasures, vanity, and the corruption of morals. 
Mankind lock upon cities enriched by a commerce like that of Tyre 
{and it is the same with private persons,) es heppier than any 
ether; as worthy of envy, end as fit (from their industry, labour, 
and the success of their application and conduct) to be proposed as 
patterns for the rest to copy after; but God, on the contrary, exhi- 
hits them te us under the shemeful image of a woman lost to all 
sense of virtue; whose enly view is to seduce and corrupt youth; 
who only sooths the passions and flatters the senses; who abhors 

odesty and every sentiment of honour; and who, banishing from 
er countenance eyery indication of shame, glories in her igno- 
miny. We are not to infer from hence, that traffic is sinful in it- 
self; but we should separate from the essential foundation of trade, 
which is just and lawful when rightly used, the passions of men 
which intermix with, and by that means pervert the order and end 
ef it. Tyre, converted to Christianity, teaches merchants in what 
manner they are to carry on their traffic, and the uses to which 
they ought to-apply their profits. 


fice her labour to the idoletry of wealth, but to the wors ip of x 


ay SECT. VII. 


Parins writes a second letter to Alexander. Journey of the latter to Jerusalem. The 
honour whieh he pays to dvedus the bigh-priest. He is shown those prophecies of . 
| Danid which relate to himself. The hing grants grewt privileges to the Jews, bug cae 
re“uere Them to the Pemuigees. He bericges and trkes Gaya, enters Egypt, and sub- 
cxes that country. He there tays the foundations of Alexandria, then goes into 
Libya, where he visits the temple of Jupiter Anuncn, and causes Linself to be de 
clarcd the son of Unt god. Dis return inio Peypt.. 


| Whilst Alexander was carrying on the siege of Tyre,} be had 
received a second letter from Darius, who at last gave him the 
iitle of king. “ He offered him 10,000 talents (about 1,500,0002.) ~ 
ag a ransom for the captive princesses, end his daughter Statira in 
marriage, with all the country he had conquered as far as the Eu- 
phrates. Darius hinted to him the inconstancy of fortune; and de- 
eeribed, in the most pompous terms, the numberless troops who 
were still under his command. Could he (Alexander) think that it 
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was so very easy to cross the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, 
-and the Ilydaspes, which were as so many bulwarks to the Persian 
empire? That.he should not be always shut up between rocks and 
defiles: that they ought both to appear in an open plain, and that 
then Alexander would be ashamed to come before him with only a — 
handful of men.” The king thereupon summoned a council, in — 
which Parmenio was of opinion, that he ought to accept of those — 
offeys, declaring he himself would agree to them, were he Alex- 
ander. “ And so would I,” replied Alexander, “ were I Parmenio.” 
He therefore returned the following answer: “That he did not — 
want the money Darius offered him: thatit did not become Darius © 
to offer a thing he no longer possessed, or to pretend to share what — 
he had entirely lost: that in case he was the only person who did — 
not know which of them was superior, a battle weuld soon deter- 
_ mine it: that he should not think to intimidate with rivers, a man 
who had crossed so many seas: that to whatsoever place he might 
find it proper to retire, Alexander would not fail to find him out.” 
Darius, upon receiving this answer, lost all hopes of an accommo 
dation, and prepared again for war. 

From Tyre,* Alexander marched to Jerusalem, firmly resolved 
to show it no more favour than he had done the former city: and 
for this reason. The Tyrians were so much employed in trade, 
that they quite neglected husbandry, and brought most of their 
corn and other provisions from the countries in their neighbour- 
hood. Galilee,t Samaria, and Judea, furnished them with the 
greatest quantities. At the time that Alexander laid siege to their 
city, he himself was obliged to send for provisions from those coun- 
tries: he therefore sent commissaries to summon the inhabitants to 
submit, and furnish his army with whatever they might want. ‘The 
Jews, however, desired to be excused, alleging, that they had 
taken an oath of fidelity to Darius; and persisted in answering that 
they would never acknowledge any other sovereign as long as he 
avas living ; a rare example of fidelity, and worthy of the only people 
who in that age acknowledged the true God! The Samaritans, ~ 
nowever, did not imitate them in this particular; for they submitted 
with cheerfulness to Alexander, and even sent him 8000 mento — 
serve at the siege of I'yre, and in other places. For the better — 

’ 
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understanding of what follows, it may be necessary for us to pre- 
~ gent the reader, in few words, with the state of the Samaritans at 
that time, and the cause of the strong antipathy which existed be- 
tween them and the Jews. 

I observed, elsewhere,t that the Samaritans did not descend 
from the Israelites, but were a colony of idolaters, taken from the 
countries on the other side of the Euphrates, whom Esarhaddon, 
king of the Assyrians, had sent to inhabit the ‘cities of Samaria, — 
after the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. These people, 
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- evho were called Cuthai, blended.the worship of the God of Israel 


w ih aha big their idols; and on all occasions discovered an enmity 


tothe Jews. This hatred was much stronger after the return of 

_the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, before and after the resto- 
ation of the temple. Y 

_ Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy man, Nehe- 


“mish, had wrought in Jerusalem, with regard to the marrying of - 


strange or foreign women, the evil had spread so far, that the high- 
=: house, which onght to have been more pure than any other 


these criminal mixtures, was itself’ polluted with them. One . 


_ of the son# of Jehoiada the high-priest,* whom Josephus calls Ma- 
nasseh, had married the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite; and 
“many more had followed his example. But Nehemiah, zealous for 
_the law of God, which was co shamefully violated, commanded, 
witheut exception, all who had marticd strange women, either to 
_ put them ayyay immediately, or to depart the country. Manasseh 
chose to.go into banishment rather than separate liimself from his 
— wifet accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whither he was fol- 
lowed by great numbers as obstinate in rebellion as himself; he 
there settled them under the protection of Sanbailat, his father-in- 
law, who was covernor of that country. 
"The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom probably the war 
which broke out between Egypt and Persia had brought into 
Pheenicia,) leave to build on mount Gerizim, near Samaria, a temple 
like that of Jerusalem, and to appoint Manasseh, his son-in-law, 
priest thereof. From that time, Samaria became the asylum of all 
the maleontents of Judea. And it wes this which raised the hatred 
of the Jews against the Samaritans to its greatest hcight, when 
they saw that the latter, notwithstznding the express prohibition of 
the law, which fixed the solema worship of the God of Israel in 
the city of Jerusalem, had nevertheless raised altar against altar, 
and temple against temple, and afforded a refuge to all who fled 
from Jernsalem, to screen themselves from the punisliment which 
would have been inflicted on them for violating the Jaw. 


Such was the state of Judea, when Alexander laid siege to Tyre. » 


The Samaritans,as we before observed, sent him a considerable 
body of troops; whereas the Jews thought hey could not submit 
“to him, as = a to whom they had taken an oath of alle- 
3 : wide 
_ Alexander, being little used to such an answer, particularly after 
he had obtained so many victories, and thinking that all things 
ought to bow before him, resolved, the instant he had conquered 
Tyre, to march against the Jews, and punish their disobedience as 
eee he be punished thet of the Tyrians. 

this imminent r, Jaddus, the high-priest, who governed 


ander the Persians, seeing himself exposed, with all the inhabi- — 
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tants, to the wrath of the conqueror, had recourse 
tion of the Almighty, gav orders-that public praye 
made to implore his assistance, and offered sacrifices. 
after, God appeared to him in a dream, and bid him, “ 
flowers to be scattered up and down the city; to set a 1} tk 
| Hates, and go, clothed in his pontifical robes, with all the priest 
~ dressed also in their vestments, and all the reet clothed in white, t 
meet Alexander, and not to fear any evil from that king, inasmue 
as He would protect them.”. This was punctually obeyed; — 
and accordingly this august procession, the rune day after, march- — 
ed out of the city to an eminence called Sapha,* whente there wag 
a view of all the plain, as well as of the temple and city of Jera 
salem. Here the whole procession waited the arrival of Alexander 
»The Syrians of Phoenicia, who were in his army, were persuade 
that the wrath of this prince wus so great, that he would certainly 
punish the high-priest in an exemplary manner, and destroy that 
city in the same manner as he had done ; and flushed with je 
on that account, they waited in expectation of glutting their eyes 
with the calamities of a people to whom they bore a mortal hatred. 
As soon as the Jews heard of the king's ch, they set out 
meet him with all the pomp before dese rW 
struck at the sight of the high-priest, in whose mitre and forehe 
a golden plate was fixed, on which the name of God was writter 
The moment the king pereeived the high-priest, he advanced to- 
wards him with an air of the most respect; bowed hi 
body, adored the august name upon his front, and saluted him wh 
wore it with a religious veneration. Then the Jews surrounding 
Alexander, raised their voices to wish him every kind of prosperity. 
All the spectators were seized with inexpressible surprise; they 
could scarce believe their eyes, end did not know how to account 
for a sight so contrary to their expectation, and so very improbable. 7 
*  Parmenio, who could not yet reeover from his astonishment, ask-— 
ed the king how it came to pass that he, whe was adored by every 
adored the hizh-priest of the Jews. “I donot,” replied Alexander 
-“ adore the high-priest, but the God whose minister he is; for whilst) 
I was at Dium in M«cedonia (my mind wholly fixed on the great 
design of the Persian war,) as 1 was revolving by what means 1 
should conqner Asia, this very man, dressed in the same robes, ap- 
peared to me in a dream; exhorted me to banish every fear, bid me 
cross the Hellespont boldly; and tesured me that Ins God would 
march at the head of my army, and give me the victory over that 
of the Persians.” Alexander added, that the instant he saw t 
riest, he knew him by his habit, his stature, his air, and his face, to 
, be the same person whom he had seen at Diam; that he was firmly 
persuaded, it was by the command, and under the immediate con- 
duct of Heaven, that be had undertaken this war; that he was‘sur 
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should overcome Darius hereafter, and destroy the empire of 

the Persians; and that this was the reason why ke adored this Gud 

st Noa person of his priest. Alexander, after having thus answer 

ed Parmenio, embraced the high-priest, and all his brethren; then 

walking in the midst of thém, he arrived at Jerusalem, where he 
offered sacrifices to God, in the temple, afier the manner prescribe 
to him by the high-priest. : 

‘The pep pec afterwards, showed him those passages in the 

tophecy of Daniel, which are spoken of that monarch. I shall 
he ive an abstract of them, which will plainly show how the 
st distant events are present to the Almighty. 

- God declares by the prophet Daniel,* that grandeur, empire, and 
glory, are his; that he bestows them on whomsoever he pleases, 
ani withdraws them in like manner, to punish the abuse of them; 
that his wisdom and power solely determine the course of events in 

llages; that he changes, according to his will, the whole face of 
human affairs;} that he sets up new kingdoms, overtbrows the an- 

cient ones, and effices even the very footsteps of them, with the 
same ease us the wind carries off the smallest chaff from the thrash- 
ing-fioor. Py 
God's design, ia subjecting states to such ustomshing revolutions,{ 
18 fo teach nen, that they are in his présence as nothing; that he 
alone is the Most High, the eternal King, the sovereign arbiter, who 
doth whatsoever he will with supreme power, both in heaven and 
earth. For the putting this design in execution, the prophet secs 
an august council, in which the angels, who are appointed as in- 
spectors and guardians of governments and kings, inquire into the 
use which they make of the authority that Heaven intrusted them 

With, as his ministers; and when they abuse it, these spirits,!! zeal- 

ous for the giory of their sovercizn, beseech God to punish their in 
justice and ingratitude; and to humble their pride, by casting them 
from the throne, and causing the most abject among mankind, te 
‘ascend it in their stead: 

God, to make these important truthis still more sensible, shows 
Daniel four dreadful beasts, who rise from a vast sea, in which the 
four winds combat together with fury; and under these symbols, 

te represents to the prophet the origin, the characteristics, and fall, 
of the four great empires, which are to govern the whole world 
éaccossively. A dreadful, but too real image! For empires rise 
out of tumult and confusion; they subsist by blood and aaa : 

‘they exercise their powe~ with violence and cruelty; they think « 
giorious to carry terror and desolation into all places; but yet in 

_ apite of their utmost efforts, they are subject fo continual vicissitudes 
an] unforeseen reverses of fortune. aa 

The prophet then relates more particularly the character of each 


%® Dan. fi. 20, 21. 37. t Whid. ii. 35. *° — t Tid. iv. 32. 3136. | § Thia. 


ver. 17. || It was at the desire of these angels, that Nebuchadnezzar was driven 
from the society of men to herd with wild beasts. V Dan. vii. 2, 3. 


708. HISTORY OF 
-Of these empires.* After having represented the empire of the! — 
ébylonians under the image of a lioness, and that of the Medes — 
and Persians under the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the 
picture of the Grecian monarchy, by presenting us with some of 
its most striking features. Under the image of a spotted leopard, 
with four heads and four wings, he depicts Alexander, in whom 
good and bad qualities were intermixed; rash and impetuous in his 
resolutions, rapid in his conquests; flying with the swiftness of a 
bird of prey, rather than marching with the weight of an army 
Jaden with the whole equipage of war; supported by the valour and 
capacity of his generals, four of whom, after having assisted him 
m conquering his empire, divide it among themselves. 

To this picture the prophet adds elsewhere new touches. He 
enumerates the order of the succession of the kings of Persia; he _ 
declares, in precise terms, that after the first three kings, viz. Cy- 
rus, Cambyses, and Darius, a fourth monarch will arise, who is 
Xerxes; and that he will exceed all his predecessors in power and 
in riches; that this prince, puffed up with the idea of his own gran- 
deur, which shall have risen to its highest pitch, will assemble all 
the people in his boundless dominions, and lead them to the conquest 
of Greece. But as the prophet takes notice only of the march of 
this multitude, and does not tell us what suecess they met with,he * 
thereby gives us pretty clearly to understand, that Xerxes, an effe- 
minate,injudicious, and fearful prince, will not have the least success. 
im any of his vast projects. 

On the contrary, from among these very Greeks,} attacked un- 
successfully by the Persians, there will arise a king yery different 
from Xerxes ; and this is Alexander the Great. He shall be a beld,. 
valiant monarch; he shall succeed in all his enterprises; he shall 
extend his dominion far and wide, and shall establish an irresistible 
power on the ruins of the vanquished nations: but at a time whem 
he shall imagine himself to be most firmly teated on the threne, he 
shall lose his life, with the regal dignity, and not leave any posterity 
to succeed him in it. This new monarchy, losing on a sudden the 
splendour and power for which it wis so renowned under Alexan- 
der, shall divide itself towards the four winds of heaven. From its. 
ruins there shall arise not only the four great kingdoms of Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Macedon, but also several-other forgigners,, 
or barbarians, shall usurp its provinces, and form kingdoms out of” 
these. 

At length, in the eighth chapter, the prophet completes the de~ 
scription in still stronger colours, of the characters the battles, the 
series of successes, the rise and fall of these two rival empires. By- 
the image he gives of a powerful ram, having two hosys ef an un- 
equal length, he declares that the first of these empires shall be com- 
posed of Persians and Medes; that its strength shall consist in the — 
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~ union of these two nations; that the Persians shall nev 2rtheless. 


exceed the Medes in authority; that they shall have a series of’ - 


conquests, without meeting with any opposition; that they shalk 

first extend them towards the west, by subduing the Lydians, the 

provinces of Asia Minor and Thrace ; that they shall afterwards. 
_ turn their arms towards the north, in order to subdue part of Scy- 
thia, and the nations bordering on the Caspian sea; that at length 
they shall endeavour to enlarge their, dominions towards the south, 
by subjecting Egypt and Arabia, but that they shall not invade the- 
nations of the east. 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited to Daniel, 
under the symbol of a he-goat of a prodigious size: he perceives 
that the Macedonian army will march from the west, in order to 
mvade the empire of the Persians; that it will be headed by a War- 
rior famous for his power and glory; that it will make immense: 
marches, in quest of 
minions; that it will advance towards the enemy with such rapidi- 
‘ty, as to seem not to touch the ground; that it will give this empire 
its mortal wound; entirely subvert it by repeated victories, and de- 
stroy the double power of the Persians and Medes; during which 
not one monarch, whether its ally or neighbour, shall give it the 
least succour. 

But as soon as this monarchy shall have risen to its greatest 
height, Alexander, who formed its greatest strength, shall be snatch- 
ed from it; and then there will arise, towards the four parts of the 
, world, four Grecian monarchies, which, though vastly inferior to 

that of Alexander, will, however, be very considerable. 

Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than a series of 
prophecies, all of them so clear, so exact, and so circumstantial 
prophecies which go so far as to point out, that a prince shall die 
without leaving a single successor from among his own family, an@ 
that four of his generals will divide his empire bet tweenthem? But 
we must peruse these prophecies in the Scriptures themselves. 
The Vulgate agrees pretty nearly with the Hebrew, except in a few: 
places, which J shall translate agreeable to the original text.* 

“In the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar sf @ Vision ap~ 
peared unto me, even unto me Daniel, “after that which appeared 

- unto me at the first. And I saw ina vision, (and it came to pass, 
when I saw, that I was at Shushan in the palace, which is in the 
rovince of Elam,) and I saw in a vision, and I was by the river of 
_Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold there stood. 
before the river a ram, which had two horns; and the two horns- 
were high; but one was higher than the other, and the higher 
came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, and northward, 
and southward; so that. no beast ih t stand before him, neither: 
_ was there any that could deliver out of his hand; but he did ac~ 


* We have not followed M. Rollin’s translation here, aati it more proper to maker 
use of our own version of the Bible, t Dan. viii. 1—8 
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the enemy, even into the very heart of his do-— 
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behold an he-goat came from-the west, on the face of the whole 
earth, and touched net the ground; and the goat had a notable © 
‘horn between his eyee. And he came to the ram that had two 
horns, which I had seen standing before the river, and ran unto him 
iu the fury of his power. And saw lin come close unto the ram. 

d he was moved with choler against him, and smote the ram, and 
brake his two horns: and there was no power in the ram to stand 
before him, but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped upen — 
him; and there was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. — 
Therefore the he-goat waxed very great: and when be was strong, — 
the great horn was broken; and fer it came up four notable ones - 
towards the four winds of heaven.” | a 

A great number of very inportant reflections might be made on 
the prophecies I have now repeated; but these I shall leave to the — 
reader’s understanding and religion, and will make but one remark; — 
on which, however, I shall not expatiate so much as the subject — 
might deserve. 

The Alinighty presides in general over all events which happen 
in the world; end rules, with absolute sway, the fate of all men in 4 
particular, of all cities, and of all empires; but he conceals the 
operations of his wisdom, and the wonders of his providence, be- 
neath the veil of natural causes and ordinary events. In all that 
profane history exhibits to us, whether sieges,or the capture of — 

“cities; battles won or lost; empires moran overthrown; 


' 
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there sppoars nothing but what is human or natural: God seems to 
jiave no concern in these things. and we shonld beYempted to be- 
fieve that he abandons men entirely to their views, their talents, 
and their passions; if we, perhaps, except the Jewish nation, whem 
e considered as lis own peculiar people, and as his own heritage... 
‘Yo prevent our falling mto a temptation so repugnant to religion, 
and even reason itself, God occasionally breaks silence, disperses 
the clouds which-bide him, and condescends to diseoyer to us the 
secret springs of his providence, by causing his prophets to foretell, 
long before the event, the fate he has prepared for the different ma 
tions of the earth. He-reveals to Daniel the order, the succession. 
and the different characteristics of the four great empires to which 
he has determined to subject all the nations of the universe, ei. 
that of the Babylonians, of the Persians and Medes, of the Greeks, 
and, lastly, that of the Romans. 
tis with the same view that he dwells very forcibly on the two — 
mest famous conquerors that ever existed: I mean Cyrus and Alex- — 
ander, the one the founder, the other the destroyer, of the power- — 
ful empire of Persia. He causes the former to be called by his — 
name two hundred years before his birth; foretells, by the h 
of Isaiah, his victorics; and particularizes the several circumstan- _ 
ces of the taking of Babylon, the like of which had never been j 
seen before. On this occasion, he points out Alexander, by-the ‘ 
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- mouth of Daniel, and ascribes such qualities and characteristics as 
_ ean agree with none but him, and which denote him as plainly as 
Gf he thad.called ‘iim by Nis name. | 
- These passages of Scripture, in which God explains himself 
clearly, should be considered as very precious, and serve as so 
many keys to open to our understanding the secret methods by which 
he governs the world. These bright rays of light should enable a 
rational and religious man to see every thing else clearly; and 
make him conclude, from what 1s said of the four great empires, 
of Cyrus and Alexander, of Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to 
acknowledge and admire, in the several events cf profane history, 
God's perpetual care and regard for all men and al] states, whose 
destiny depends entirely on his wisdom, his power, and his pleasure. 
We may easily to ourselves the great joy and admiration 
with which-Alexander was filled, upon hearing such clear, such 
circumstantial,and advantageous promises. Before he left Jerusa- 
lem, he assembled the Jews, and bid them ask any favour whatso- 
ever. They answered, that their request was, to be allowed to live 
according to the law of their fathers, and to be exempt, every 
seventh year, from their usual tribute ; and for this reason, because 
tliey were forbidden, by their laws, in that year, to sow their fields, 
and consequently could have no harvest. Alexander granted their 
request ; and, upon the high-priest’s beseeching him te suffer the 
Jews, who were resident in Babylonia end Media, to live likewise 
asteeable to their own laws, he also indulged them in this particu- 
lar with the utmost humanity; and said farther, that incase any of 
them were willing to serve under his standards, he would give 
them leave to follow their own way of worship, and to observe 
their peculiar customs; upon which offer great numbers cnlisted 
themselves. 

He had scarce left Jerusalem, when the Samaritans waited upon 
him with great pomp and ceremony, humbly entreating him to do 
them also the honour to visit their temple. As they had submitted 
voluntarily to Alexander, and sent him succours, they imegined 
that they deserved his favour much more than the Jews; and flat- 
tered themselves that they should cbtain the same, and even much 
greater indulgence. It wasin this view they made this pompotis 

procession, in order to invite Alexander to their city; and the 
3000 men they had sent to serve under him, joined in the request 
made by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them courteous- 
ly, but said, that he was obliged to march into Egypt, and there- 
te had no time to lose; however, that he would visit their city at 
his return, in case he had opportunity. They then besought him 
to exempt them from paying tribute every seventh year; upon 
which Alexander asked them, whether they were Jews? They 
made an ambiguous answer, which the king not having time to ex- 
amine, this matter also till his return, and immediately 
continued his march towards Gaza. 
Vou. y. Hq 
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Upon his arrival before that city,* he found it provided with a 
strong garrison, commanded by Betis, one of Darius’s eunuchs. 
This governor, who was a brave man, and very faithful to his sove- 
reign, defended it with great vigour against Alexander. As this _ 
was the only inlet or pass into igypt, it was absolutely necessary 
for him to conquer it, and therefore he was obliged to besiege it. 
But although every art of war was employed, notwithstanding his 
soldiers fought with the utmost intrepidity, he was however forced 
to lie two months before it. Exasperated at its holding out so 
‘ong, and his receiving two wounds, he was resolved to treat the 
governor, the inhabitants, and soldiers, with a barbarity absolutel 
inexcusable; for he cut 10,000 men to pieces, and sold all the rest,. 
with their wives and children, for slaves. When Betis, who had 
been taken prisoner in the last assault, was brought before him 
covered with honourable wounds, instead of using him kindly, as 
his valour and fidelity justly merited, this young monarch, who at 
other times esteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on this occa- 
sion with an insolent joy, spoke thus to him: “ Betis, thou shalt not. 
die the death thou desiredst. Prepare therefore to suffer all those 
torments which vengeance can invent.” Betis, looking upon the 
sm. with not only a firm, but a haughty air, did not make the least. 
reply to his menaces; upon which the king, more enraged by this 
disdainful silence—*Observe,” said he, “I beseech you, that dumb 
arrogance. Has he bended the knee? Has he spoke so much as 
one submissive word? But I will conquer this obstinate silence, 
and will force groans from him, if I can draw nothing else.” At 
last Alexander’s anger rose to fury;} his conduct now beginning to 
change with his fortune: he ordered a hole to be made through his 
heels, when, a rope being put through them, and tied to a chariot, 
he caused Betis to be dragged round the city till he died. He 
boasted his having imitated on this occasion, Achilles, from whom 
he was descended; who, as Homer relates, caused the dead body 
- of Hector to be dragged in the same manner round the walls of 
Troy;{ as if a man ought ever to pride himself on having imitated 
a bad example. Both were very barbarous; but Alexander was. 
much more so in causing Betis to be dragged alive; and for no 
other reason, but because he had served his sovereign with bravery 
and fidelity, by defending a city with which he had intrusted him; 
a fidelity, that ought to have been admired, and even rewarded by 
an enemy, rather than punished in so cruel a manner. 

He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found in Gaza to his 
mother Olympias, to Cleopatra his sister, and to his friends. He 
also preserited Leonidas, his preceptor, with 500 quintals} of frank- . 
incense, and 100 quintals of myrrh; calling to mind a caution Leoni- 


_ *Diod. 1. xvil. p. 526. Arrian, *, il. p.101—103. Quint. Curt. 1. iv. ¢. 6 Plut. 
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das had given him when but a child, and which seemed, even at 
‘that ‘time, to presage the conquests this monarch had lately 
achieved. For Leonidas, observing Alexander taking up whole 
handfuls of incense at a sacrifice, and throw it into the fire, said to 
him; “Alexander, when you shall have conquered the country 
which produces these spices, you then may be as profuse of incense 
as you please; but, till that day comes, be sparing of what you 
have.” The monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as follows: «[ 
scnd you a large quantity of incense and myrrh, in order that you 
may no longer be so reserved and sparing in your sacrifices to the 
ods.” 

ii M. 3673. _ As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of 
Aut. J.C.'331. Gaza,* he left a garrison there, and turned the 
whole power of his arms towards Egypt. In seven days’ march he 
arrived before Pelusium, whither a great number of Egyptians had 
assembled, with all imaginable diligence, to recognise him for thein 
sovereign, and make their submission. 

The hatred these people bore to the Persians was so great, tha 
it was of little consequence to them who should be their king, pro- 
vided they could but meet with an avenger who would rescue them 
from the insolence and indignity with which themselves and their 
religion were treated. For, how false soever a religion may be, 
{and it is scarce possible to imagine one more absurd than that of 
the Egyptians,) so long as it continues to be the established reli- 
gion, the people will not suffer it to be insulted; nothing affecting 
their minds so strongly, nor inflaming them to a greater degree. 
Ochus had caused their god Apis to be murdered, in a manner 
highly offensive to themselves and their religion; and the Persians, 
to whom he had left the government, ccntinued in like manner to 
ridicule that deity. Thus several circumstances had rendered the 
Persians so odious, that, upon Amyntas’s coming a little before 
with a handful of men, he found them prepared to join and assist 
him in expelling the Persians. 

This Amyntas had deserted from Alexander, and entered into 
the service of Darius. He had commanded the Grecian forces 
at the battle of [ssus; and having escaped into Syria, by the way of 
Tripoli, with 4000 men, he had there seized upon as many vessels 
as he wanted, burnt the rest, and immediately set sail towards the 
island of Cyprus, and afterwards towards Pelusium, which he took 
by surprise, upon feigning that he hada commission from Darius, 
prpeiting him governor of Egypt, in the room of Sebaces, killed in 
the battle of Issus. As soon as he found himself possessed of this 
important city, he threw off the mask, and made public pretensions 
to the crown of Egypt; declaring, that the motive of his coming 
was to expel the Persians. Upon this, a multitude of Egyptians, 
who wished for nothing so earnestly as to free themselves from 


* Diod. |. xvii. p.526—529.  Arrian, |. iii. p. 104—110, Plut. in Alex. p. 679--684) 
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these insupportable tyrants, went over to him. He then marched 
directly for Rone the capital of the kingdom; when, coming to — 
- spr ho defeated the Persians, avd shut aioe ee in eg 8 7 
But, after he had gained this victory, having ne d to is 
. soldiers together, they atraggle’ up and down in search of plunder; 

which the enemy seeing, sallied out upon such as remained, and 
cut them to pieces, with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, so far from lessening the aversion the Egyptians had 
for the Persians, increased it still more; so that the moment Alex- 
ander appeared upon the frontiers, the people, who were all dis- 
posed to receive that monarch, ran in crowds to submit to him. 
His arrival, at the head of a powerful army, presented them with a 
secure prétection, which Amyntas could not afford them; and, from 
this consideration, they all declared openly in his favour. Mazeus, 
who commanded in Memphis, pam, it would be to no purpose for 
him to resist so great a force, and that Darius, his sovereign, was 
not im a condition to succour him, set open the gates of the city to — 
the conqueror, and gave up 800 talents, about 120,000/. and all the — 
—- furniture. Thus, Alexander possessed himself of all Egypt, 


without meeting with the least opposition. 

At Memphis be formed a design of visiting the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon. This temple* was situated in the midst of the sandy 
deserts of Libya, and twelve days’ journey from Memphis. Ham, 
the son of Noah, first peopled Egypt and Libya, after the flood; 
and when idolatry began to gain ground in the world some time 
after, he was the chief deity of these two countries, in which his 
descendants had continued. A temple was built to his honour in 
the midst of these deserts, upon a spot of proty good ground, about 
two leagues broad,j which formed a kind of island in a sea of sand. 
it is he whom the Greeks called Zs, Jupiter,t and the Egyptians 
Ammon. In process of time these two names were inet wid he 
was called Jupiter-Ammon. 

The motive of this journey, which was equally rash and dan- 

erous, was owing to a ridiculous vanity. Alexander having reas 
2 Homer, and other fabulous authors of untiquity, that most of then 
heroes were represented as sons of some deity; and, as he himself 
wus desirous of passing for a hero, he was determined to have some 
god for his father. Accordingly, he fixed upon Jupiter-Ammor 
for this purpose, and began by bribing the priests, and teaching 
them the part they were to act. 

It would have been to no purpose, had any one endeavoured to 
divert him from a design which was great in no other circumstance 

‘than the pride and extravagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up 


* Tiin. lib. v. c. 9. t Forty furlongs, t For this reason the city of Fave. 
which the Scriptures* call Vo-dmmon (the city of Ham or of Ammon) is called by 


Greeks AtGomronss, or the city of Jupiter. 
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with his victones, he had already begun to assnme, as Plutarch’ ob- 


serves, that character of tenaciousness and inflexibility which will 


do nothing but command; which cannot suffer advice, and much 
lessebear ition; which knows neither obstacles nor dangers ; 


which makes the beautiful to consist in impossibility; in a word, 


which fancies"itself able to overcome, not only enemies, but time, 
place, and the whole order of nature; the usual effect of a long se- 
ries of prosperity, which subdues the strongest, cnd makes them at 
iength forget that they are men. We ourselves have seen a fa- 
mous conqueror,* who prided hitnself upon treading in the steps of 
Alexander, carry farther than he had ever done this kind of savage 
heroism; and lay it down as a maxim to himsclf, never to recece 
from his resolution. 

A. M. 3673. Alexander therefore sets out; and going down 
Ant. J.C. 331. the river from Memphis till he came to the sea, he 
coasts-along it; and, after having passed Canopus, he observes, op- 
posite to the island of Pharos, a spot which seemed to him very wel) 
situated for the building of a city. He himself drew the plan of it, 

_and marked out the several places where the temples and public 
Fquares were to be erected. For the building it, he employed 
tes the architect, who had acquired great reputation by his 
“tote rr Ephesus, the temple of Diana, which Herostratus had 
burnt. is city he called after his own name Alexandria, and it 
afterwards rose to be the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, 
which was very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one side, 


- anid the Nile and the Red Sea in its neighbourhood, it drew all the 


traffic of the east and west; and thereby became, in a very little 
time, one of the most flourishing cities in the universe. 
- Alexander had a journey to go of 1€00 stadia, or fourscore 
French leagues, to the temple of Jupiter-Ammon; and most of the 
way was through sandy deserts. The soldiers Were patent enough 
for the first two days’ march, before they arrived in the extensive 
dreadful solitudes; but as soon as they found themselves in vast 
plains, covered with sands of a prodigious depth, they were seized ~ 
with terror. Surrounded, as with a sea, they gazed: round as far 
, a3 their sight could extend, to discover, if possible, some place that 


, was inhabited; but all in vain, for they could not perceive so 1nuch 


y 


#8 a single tree, nor the least footsteps of any land that had been 
cultivated. ‘Tio increase their calamity, the water, that they had 
brought in goat-skins, upon camels, now failed; and there was not 
so much as a single drop in all that sandy desert. They therefore 
were reduced to the sad condition ef dying almost with thirst; not 
to mention the danger they were in ef being buried under moun- 
tains of sand, that are sometimes raised by the winds; and which 
had formerly destroyed 50,000 of Cambyses’s troops. Every thing 
was by this time scorched to so violent a degree, and the air be- 
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came so hot, that the men could scarcely breathe; when, on a sud 
den, whether by chance, say. the historians, or i i 
indulgence of heaven, the sky was so completely with 
thick clouds, that they hid the sun, which was a great relief to the 
army; though they were still in want of water. But the storm 
having discharged itself in a violent rain, every soldier got as much 
us die wanted; ana some were so parched with thirst, that they _ 
stood with their mouths open, and catched the rain as it fell. The 
judicious reader knows what judgment he is to form of these mar- 
vellous incidents, with which historians have thought proper to em- 
beilish this relation. Me, 

‘hey were several days in crossing these deserts; and upon their 
arriving near the place where tie oracle stood, they perceived a 
great number of ravens flying before the most advanced standard. 

These ravens, sometimes, flew to the ground when the army 
“marched slowly; and, at other times, advanced forward, as if it 
were to serve them as gitides, till they, at last, came to the temple 
of the god. A very surprising circumstance is, that although this 
oracie be situated in the midst of an almost boundless solitude, it 
- nevertheless is surrounded with a grove, so very shady, that the 
sun-beams can scarcely pierce it; not to mention that this grove is . 
watered with several springs of fresh water, which preserve it in 
erpetual verdure. It is related, that near this there is 
another, in the midst of which there is a fountain, d the water, 
or fountain of the sun. At day-break it is lukewarm, at noon cold; 
but in the evening it grows warmer, by degrees, and at midnight ia 
boiling hot; after this, as day approaches, it decreases in heat, and 
continues this vicissitude for ever. 

The god, who is worshipped in this temple, is not represented 
under the form which painters and sculptors generally give to 
gods; for he is made of emeralds, and other precious stones, and 
from the head to the navel resembles a ram.* The king being 

“come into the temple, the senior priest declared him to be the son 
of Jupiter; and assured him that the god himself bestowed this 
name upon him. Alexander accepted it with joy,and acknowledg- 
ed Jupiter as his father. Le afterwards asked the priest, whether  - 
his father Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the whole 
world? T'o which the priest, who was as much a flatterer as the 
king was vainglorious, answered, that he should be monarch of the 
’ universe. At last he inquired, whether all his father’s murderers 
had been punished; but the priest replied,that he blasphemed; that 
his father was immortal; but tha. with regard to the murderers of 
Philip, they had all been extirpated; adding, that heshould be in- 
vincible, and afterwards take his seat among the deities. Havi 
ended his sacritice, he oflered magnificent presente to the salt 
did not forget the pricsts, who had served his purpose so well. 


*This passage in Quintis Curtius is pretty difficult, and is variously explained by 
interpreters. PO AAS 
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-_ Decorated with the splendid title of the son of Jupiter, and 
- Fancying himself raised above the human species, he returned from _ 
his journey as froma trivemph. From that. time, in all his letters, 

his orders, and decrees, he always assumed this title; ALEXANDER, 

Kine, Son or Jurirer-Amoon ;* in answer to which, Olympias, 
his mother, one day made a very witty remonstrance in few words, 
by desiring him not to engage her in any quarrels with Juno. 

Whilst. Alexander was indulging himself in these chimeras, 
and tasting the great pleasure his vanity made him conceive from 
this pompous title, every one derided him in secret; end some, who 
had not yet put onthe yoke of abject flattery, ventured to reproach 
him upon that account; but they paid very dear for chat liberty, as 
. the sequel will show. Not satisfied with endeavouring to pags for 

_ the sonofa god,.and of being hiinself persuaded, if indeed this 
were possible, that he really was such, he would also pass for a god 
himself; till at last, Providence, having brought to pass through him 
the events of which he was chosen to be the instrament, brought 
him to his end, and thereby, levelled him with the rest of mortals. 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter-Ammon, 
being arrived at the Palus Mareotis, which was not far from the 
island of Pharos, made a visit to his new city, the building of which 
was already far advanced. He took the best methods possible to 
people it, inviting thither persons from all quarters, to whom he 
offered the most advantageous conditions. He drew to it,t among 
others, a. consideravle number of Jews, by allowing them very 
great privileges; for he not only left them the free exercise of their 
religion and laws, but put them on the same foot in every respect 
with the Macedonians whom he settled there.. From thence he 
went to Memphis, where he spent the winter. 

Varro observes, that at the time this king bwilt Alexandria, the 
use of papyrus (for writing) was found in Egypt. 

During Alexander’s stay in Memphis.{ he settled the affairs of 
Egypt, suffering none but Macedonians to comsend the troops. 
He divided the country into districts, over cach of which he appoint- 
ed a lieutenant, who received orders from himself only ; not think- 
ing it safe to intrust the general command of all the troops to one 
single person, in so large and populous a country. With regard to 
the civil government, he invested one Doloaspes, an Egyptian, with 
the whole power of it; for being desirous that Egypt should still 
be governed by its ancient laws and customs, he was of opinion 
_ that a native of Egypt, to whom they must be familiar, was fitter 
for that office than any foreigner whatsoeyer. 

To hasten the building of his new city, he appomted Cieomenes 
- Mnspector over it; with orders for him to levy the tribute which 
Arabia was to pay. But this Cleomencs was a very wicked wretch, 


- 
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_ who abused his authority, and oppressed the people with the utmost 
barbarity. ar i 
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Alexander, after his return from Egypt, resolves to go in pursuit of Darius. At his 
setting out he hears of the death of that monareh’s queen. | He causes to be paid her 
the honours which were due to her rank. He the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
comes up with Darius. ‘lhe famous battle of Arbela, ' 


Alexander having settled the affairs of Egypt,* set out from 
thence in the spring, to march into the East against Darius. In 
his way through Palestine, le heard news whic ve hum great 
uneasiness. At his going into Egypt, he had appointed Androma- 
chus, whom he highly esteemed, governor of Syria and Palestine. 
Andromachus coming to Samaria to settle some affairs in that 
country, the Samaritans mutinied; and setting fire to the house in 
which he was, burnt him alive. , It is very probable, that this was. 
occasioned by the rage with which that people were fired, at their 
having been denied the same privileges that had been granted the 
Jews, their enemies. Alexander was highly exasperated against 
them for this cruel action, and accordingly he put to death all these 
who had any hand in it, banished the rest from the city of Samaria, : 
supplying their room with a colony of Macedonians, and divided 
the rest of their lands among the Jews. 

He made some stay in T'yre, to settle the various affairs of the 
countries he left behind him, in his progress towards new conquests. . 

A. M. 3672. He was scarce set out, when an eunuch brought 
Ant. J.C. 331. . word, that Darius’s consort was just dead. Hear- 
ing this, he returned back, and went into the tent of Sysigambis, 
onal he found bathed in tears, and lying on the ground, in the 
midst of the young princesses, who also were weeping; and near 
them the son of Darius, a child, who was the more worthy of com- 
passion,t as he was less sensible to evils, which concerned him 
more than any other. Alexander consoled them in so kind and 
~ tender a manner, as plainly showed that he hinteelf was deeply and 
sincerely affiicted. Hie caused her funeral obsequies to be perform- 
ed with the utmost splendour and magnificence. One of the 
eunuchs who superintended the chamber, end who hed been taken 
with the princesses, fled from the camp, and ran to Darius, whom 
he informed of his consort’s death. The Persian monarch was - 
seized with the mest violent affliction upon hearing this mows, par- * 
ticularly, as he suppored she would net be allowed the funeral 
ceremonies due to her exalted rank. But the eunuch undeceived 
him on this occasion, by telling him the honours which” Alexander 
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had paid his queen after her death, and the civilities he had always 
shown her in heg lifetime. Darius, upon hearing these words, was 
fired with suspicions of so horrid a kind, that they did not leav: 
him a moment’s quiet. 

Taking the eunuch aside, he spoke to him as follows: “If thon _ 
dost stil acknowledge Darius for thy lord and sovereign, tell me, 
by the respect and veneration thou owest to that great splendour 
of Mithres* which enlightens us, and to this hand which the king 
stretcheth out to thee; tell me, I say, whether, in bemoaning the 
death of Statira, I do not bewail the least of her evils; and whe- 
ther, as she fell into the hands of a young monarch, she did not 
first lose’ her honour, and afterwards her life.” The eunuch, 
throwing himself at Darius’s feet, besought him not to think so in- 
juriously of Alexander's virtue; nor dishonour his wife and sister 

after her death; and not to deprive himself of the greatest conse- 
-Jation he could possibly have in his misfortunes, viz. to be firmly 
persuaded, that the prince, who had triumphed over him, was supe- 
rior to the frailties of other men; that he ought rather to admire 
Alexander, as he had given the Persian ladies much stronger proofs 
of his virtue and continence, than he had given the Persians them- 
selves of his valour. After this, he confirmed all he had before 
said, by the most dreadful oaths and imprecations; and then gave 
him a particular account of what public fame had related, concern- 
ing the wisdom, temperance, and magnanimity of Alexander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers were assem- 
bled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, broke into the following 
prayer: “ Ye gods, who preside over the birth of men, and who 
dispose of kings‘and empires, grant that, after having raised the 
fortune of Persia from its dejected state, | may transmit it to my ° 
descendants with the same lustre in which | received it; in order 

that, after having triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge 
the favours which Alexander has shown in my calamity to persons 
Who, of all others, are most dear to me: or, in case the time or- 
dained by the fates is at last come, when it must necessarily hap-» 
n, from the anger of the gods, or the ordinary vicissitudes of 
uman affairs, that the empire of Persia must end; grant, great 
gods, that none but Alexander may ascend the throne of Cyrus.” _ 
Inthe mean time, Alexander having set out upon his march, 
arrived with his whole army eat Thapsacus, where he passed a 
-bridge that lay across the Euphrates, and continued his journey 
towards the Tigris, where he expected to come up with the enemy. 
Darius had already made overtures of peace to him twice; but 
finding at last that there were no hopes of their concluding one, 
unless he resi the whole empire to him. he therefore prepared 
himself again for battle. For this purpose, he assembled in Babylon 


re ! | worshipped the sun under the name of Withres, ond the moon undes 
that of Mitra | 
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an army half as numerous again as that which ke had at Issus. 


and marched it towards Nineveh: his forces covered all the plains 
of Mesopotamia. Advice being brought, that the enemy was not 


far off, he caused Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at ? 
governor of the province ;, to prevent Alexander from crossing the 2 


the head of 1000 chosen horse; and likewise gave 6000 to Mazeus, 


river, and to lay waste the country throvgn which that. monarch 
was to pass: but he arrived too late. 
. Of ail the rivers of the East, this is the most rapid; and it-not 


only receives a great number of rivulets in its waves, but drags — 
along with it great stenes; so that it-is named Tigris, on ac- 


count of its prodigious rapidity, an arrow being so called in the 
Persiantongue. Alexander sounded those parts of the river which 
were fordable, and there the water, at the entrance, came up to the 


Sd 


horses’ bellies, and in the middle to their breasts. Having drawn | 


up his infantry in the form of a half moon, and posted his cavalry 
on the wings, they advanced to the current of the water with ne 
great difficulty, carrying their arms over their heads. The king 
waded on foot among the infantry, and was the first who appeared 
on the opposite shore, where he pointed out with his hand the ford 
to the soldiers; it not being possible for him to make them hear 


him. But it was with the greatest difficulty they kept their foot- ° 


ing; because of the slippermess of the stones, and the impetuosity 
of the stream. Such soldiers as not only carried their arms, but 
their clothes also, were much more embarrassed; for being unable 
to support themseives, ae were carried into whirlpools, unless 
they threw away their burdens. At the same time,the heaps of 
clothes floating up and down, beat down several; and, as every 
man endeavoured to catch at his own things, they annoyed one 
another more than the river did. It.was to no purpose that the 
king commanded them, with a loud veice, to save néthing but ti:eir 
arms; and assured them, that he himself would compensate their 
other losses; for not one of them could hear his admonitions er or- 
, ders, so great was the noise and tumult. At last, they all passed 
over that part of the ford where the water was shallowest, and the 
stream less impetuous, and their chief loss was only that of a small 
part of their baggage. 

Jt is certain, that this army might easily have been cut to pieces, 
had they been opposed by a general who dared to conquer; that is, 
to make ever so little oppesition to their passage. But Mazeus, 


who might easily have defeated them had he come up when they — 


were crossing the river in disorder and confusion, did not arrive 


till they were drawn up in battle array. A like godd fortune had — 


always attended this prince hitherto, both when he 
Granicus in sight of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, 


who waited his coming on the shore; and also in the rocks of Cili- 


cia, when he found the pesses and straits quite open and defence- 


less, where a small number of troops might have checked his — 
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progress. This circumstance may lessen our surprise at that ex- 

cess of boldness,* which was his peculiar characteristic, and which 
perpetually prompted him to encounter blindly the greatest dangers: 
since, as he was always fortunate, he never had once room to sus- 
pect himself guilty of rashness. 

The king, having encamped two days near the river, commanded 
his soldiers to be ready for marching on the morrow; but about 
nine or ten in the evening, when the sky was calm and clear, the 
moon first lost its light, and appeared afterwards quite sullied, and 
as it were tinged with blood. Now as this happened just before a 
great battle was going to be fought, the doubtful success of which 
had already filled the army with sufficient disquietude, they were 
first struck with a religious awe, and afterwards seized with fear. 
They cried out, “'That heaven displayed the marks of its anger; 
and that they were dragged, against the will of the gods, to the 
extremities of the earth: that rivers opposed their passage; that 
‘the stars refused to lend their usual light; and that they could now 
see nothing but_deserts and solitudes: that merely to satisfy the 
ambition of one man, so many thousands shed their blood; and that 
for a man who contemned his own country, disowned his father, 
and pretended to pass for a god.” 

These murmurs were rising to an open insurrection, when Alex- 
ander, whom nothing could intimidate, summoned the officers of 
his army into his tent, and commanded such of the Egyptian sooth- 
sayers who were best skilled in the knowledge of the stars, to de- 
clare what they thought of this phenomenon. ‘These knew very 
well the natural causes of eclipses of the moon; but, without en- 
tering into physical arguments, they contented themselves with 
saying, that the sun was on the side of the Greeks, and the moon 
on that of the Persians, and that, whenever it suffered an eclipse, 
‘# always threatened the latter with some grievous calamity, where- 
of they mentioned several examples, all which they adduced as true 
and indisputable. Superstition has a surprising influence over the 
minds of the vulgar. How headstrong and inconsistent soever 
they may be, yet if they are once struck with a vain image of 
religion, they will sooner obey soothsayers than their leades. The 
answer made by the Egyptians being dispersed among the soldiers, 
it revived their hopes and courage. 

The king, purposely to take advantage of this ardour, began his 

-march after midnight. On his right hand lay the Tigris, and on 
his left the mountains called Cordyai. _ At cay-break the scouts, 
whom he had sent to view the enemy, brought word that Darius 
was marching towards him; upon which he immediately drew up 
his forc®s in battle array, and set himself at their head. However, 
it was afterwards found, that they were only a detachment of 1000 
horse that were sent out to reconnoitre, and which soon retired to 


* Audacie quoque, qua maximé viguit, ratio minui potest; quia nunquam in discrt- 
men venit, an temeré fecisset. Q. Curt. - 
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the main army. Nevertheless, news was brought the , that 
Darius was now but 150 stadia* from the place where they then 


were. 

Not long before this, some letters had been intereepted, in which 
Darmus solicited the Grecian soldiers either to kill or betray Alex- 
ander. Nothing can reflect so great.an odium on the memory of 
this prince, as an attempt of that kind; an attempt so cowardly and 
black, and more than once repeated. Alexander was in doubt with 
himself, whether it would be proper for him to read these letters in 
a full assembly, relying as much on the affection and fidelity of the 
Greeks, as on that of the Macedonians. But Parmenio dissuaded 
him from it; declaring, that it would be dangerous even to awake 
such thoughts*in the minds of soldiers; that one only was sufficient 
to strike the blow; and that avarice was capable of attempting the 
most enormous crimes. The king followed this prudent counsel, 
and ordered his army to inarch forward. 

Although Darius had twice sued in vain for peace, and imagined 
that he had nothing to trust to but his arms; nevertheless, bei 
overcome by the advantageous reports which had been made to him 
of Alexander’s tenderness and humanity towards -his: family, he 
despatched ten of his chief relations, who were to offer him fresh 
conditions of peace, more advantageous than the former; and to 
thank him for the kind treatment he had given his family. Darius 
had, in the former proposals, given him up all the provinces as far 
as the river Halys; but now he added the several territories situated 
between the Hellespont and the Euphrates, that is, all he already 
possessed. Alexander made the following answer: “Tell your 
sovereign, that thanks, between persons who make war against each 
other, are superfluous; and that in case I have behaved with cle- 
mencey towards his family, it was for my own sake, and not for his; 
_ to gratify my own inclination, and not to please him. To insultthe 
unhappy is a thing to me unknown. — J do not attack either prisen- 
ers or women, and turn my rege against sueh’only as are armed 
fur the fight. If Darius were sincere in his demand for peace, f 
then would debate on what was te be done; but since he still con- 
tinues by letters and by moncy, to spirit up my soldiers to betray 
me, and my friends to murder me, 1 therefore am determined to 
pursue him with the utmost vigour; and that not as an enemy, but 
a poisoner and anassassin. It indeed becomes him to offer to yield 
up to me what I am already possessed of! Would he be satisfied 
with ranking second to me, without pretending to be my equal, f 
might possibly then hear him. ‘Tell him that the world will net 
permit two suns, for two sovereigns. Let him therefore choose 
either to surrender to-day, or fight me to-morrow, and not flatter 
himself with the hopes of better success than he has hitherto had.” 
Darius’s proposals are certainly not reasonable; but then, is Alex 
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‘ander’s answer much more so? In the former we behold a prince, 


who is not yet sensible of his own weakness, or at least who can- 
not prevail with himself to own it; and in the latter, we see a 
monarch quite intoxicated with his good fortune, and carrying his 
pride to such an excess of folly, as is not to be paralleled: “The 
world will not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns.” If this be 
greatness, and not bombast, I do not know what can ever deserve 
the latter name. 'The ambassadors having leaye to depart, returned 


_ back, and told Darius that he must now prepare for battle. The 


latter pitched his camp near a village called Gaugemela, and the 
river Bumellus, in a plain at a considerable distance from Arbela. 
He had before levelled the spot which he pitched upon for the field 
of battle, in order that his chariots and cavalry might have fulk 
reom to act; recollecting, that his engaging in the straits of Cilicia 
had lost him the battle fought there. At the same time, he had 
prepared caltraps,* to annoy the enemy's horse. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four days in the 
placeshe then was, to rest his army, and surrounded his ‘camp with 
trenches and palisades; for he was determined to leave all his bag- 
gage and the useless soldiers in it, and march the remainder against 
the enemy, with no other equipage than the arms they carried. ° 
Accordingly he set out about nine in the evening, in order to fight 
Darius at day-break; who, upon this news, had drawn up his army 
in order of battle. Alexander also marched in battle array; for 
both armies were within two or three leagues of each other. 
When he was arrived at the mountains, where he could discover 
the enemy’s whole army, he halted; and having assembled his 
general officers, as well Macedonians as foreigners, he debated 
whether they should engage immediately, or pitch their camp im 
that place. The latter opinion being followed, because it was 
judged proper for them to view the field of battle, and the manner 
im which the enemy was drawn up, the army encamped in the same 
order in which it had marched; during which, Alexander, at the 
head of his light infantry and his royal regiments, marched round 
the plain in which the battle was to be fought. 

Being returned, he assembled his genera! officers a second time, ° 
and told them that there was no occasion for his making a speech, 
because their courage and great actions were alone sufficient to 


excite them to glory; that he desired them only to represent to the 


coldiers, that they were not to fight, on this occasion, for Phenicia 
or , but for all Asia, which would be possessed by him who 


sh conquer; and that, after having gone through so many pro- 


- 


vinces, and left behind them so great a number of rivers and moun 
tains, they could secure their retreat no otherwise than by gaining . 


oy acm eee instrument composed of spikes. Several of these are !aid in the 
oo which the cavalry is to march, in order that they may run into the horses” 
eet. 
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a complete victory. After this speech, he ordered them to take 
some repose. ‘ ts : 

It is said that Parmenio advised him to attack the enemy in the 
night-time, alleging that they might easily be defeated, if fallen 


upén by surprise, and in the dark; but the king answered, so loud, — 


that all present might hear him, that it did not become Alexander 


to steal a victory, and therefore he was resolved to fight and con-— 


_ quer in broad day-light. This was a haughty, but, at the same 
time, a prudent answer; for it was running great hazard, to full 
upen so numerous an army in the night-time, and in an unknown 
country. Darius, fearing he should be attacked at unawares, be- 
cause he had not intrenched himself, obliged his soldiers to continue 
the whole night under arms, which proved of the highest prejudice 
to him in the engagement. | 
Alexander, who in the crisis of affairs used always to consult the 
soothsayers, observing very exactly whatever they enjoined, in or- 
der to obtain the favour of the gods, finding himself upon the point 
of fighting a battle, the success of which was to give empire to the 
conqueror, sent for Aristander, in whom he reposed the greatest 
confidence. He then shut himself up with the soothsayer, to make 
some secret sacrifices; and afterwards offered up victims to Fear,* 
which he doubtless did to prevent his troops from being seized with 
dread, at the sight of the formidable army of Darins. The sooth- 
sayer, dressed in his vestments, holding vervain, with his- hedd 
veiled, first repeated the prayers which the king was to address to 


Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Victory. The whole being ended, Alex- - 


ander went to bed, to repose himself during the remaining part of 
the night. As he revolved in his mind, not without some emotion, - 
the consequence of the battle which was upon the point of being 
fought, he could not sleep immediately. But his body being op- 
pressed, in a manner, by the anxiety of his mind, he slept a 
the whole night, contrary to his usual custom; so that when his 
generals were assembled at day-break before his tent, to receive 
iis orders, they were greatly surprised to find he was not awake; 
upon which they themselves commanded the soldiers to take. some 
refreshment. Parmenio having at last awakened him, and seem- 
ing surprised to find him in so calm and sweet a sleep, just as he 
was going to fight a batile, in which his whole fortune lay at stake: 
** How is it possible,” said Alexander “ for us not to be calm, since 
the enemy is coming to deliver himself into our hands?” Imme- 
diately he took up his arms, mounted his horse, and rode up and 
down the ranks, exhorting the troops to maintain, and, if possible, 
to surpass, their ancient fame, and the glory they had hitherto ac- 
quired. Soldiers, on the day of battle, imagine they see the fate 
of the engagement painted in the face of their general. As for 
Alexander, he had never appeared so calm, so gay, nor so resolute 


*We ms read in Plutarch oi Fee instead of ool Ba. 
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-The serenity and security which they observed in him, were in a 


__ manner so many assurances of the victory. 


There was a great difference between the two armies with re- 
spect to numbers, but much more so with regard to courage. That 
of Darius consisted at least of 600,000 foot, and 40,000 horse;* and 
the other of no more than 40,000 foot, and 7 or 8,000 horse: but — 
the latter was all fire and strength; whereas, on the side of the 
Persians, it was a prodigious assemblage of men, not of soldiers; 
an empty phantom rather than a real army. 

Both sides were disposed in very near the same array. The 
forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on the two wings, - 
and the infantry in the middle; the one and the other being under 
the particular conduct of the chiefs of each of the different nations — 
that composed them, and commanded in general by the principal 
crown-officers. The front of the battle (under Darius) was covered 
with 200 chariots armed.with scythes, end with fifteen elephants, 
that king taking his post in the centre of the first line. Besides the 
_ guards, which were the flower of his forces, he also had fortified 
’ himself with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near his 

person; believing this body only capable of opposing the Macedo- 
nian phalanx. As his army spread over a much greater space of 
ground than that of the enemy, he intended to surround, and to 
charge them, at one and the same time, both in front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded against this, by giving orders to the” 
commanders of the second line, that ia case they should be charged. 
in their rear, to face about to that side; or else to draw up their 
troops in form of a gibbet, and cover their wings, in case the enemy 
should charge tliem in flank. Me. had posted, in the front of his 
first line, the greatest part of his bow-mcn, slingers, hurlers of jave- 
lins, in order that these might make head against the chariots arm- 
ed with scythes; and frighten the horses, by discharging et them a 
shewer of arrows, javelins, and stones. ‘Tlose who led on the 
wings, were ordered to extend them as wide as possible; but in 
such a manner as not to weaken the main body. As for the bag- 
gage ani the captives, among whcein were Darius’s mother and 

“children, they were left in the camp, under a small guard. Parme- 
nio commanded, as he had always done, the left wing, and Alexan- 
der the right. 
When the two armies came in sight, Alexander, who had been 
shown the several places where the caltraps were hid, extended 
more and more towards the right to avoid them; and the Persians 
advanced forward in proportion. Darius, being afraid lest the Ma- 
_ eedonhians should draw him from the spot of ground he had levelled, 
_. and carry him into another that was rough and uneven, where his 

. PEt chiricts could not act, commanded the cavalry in his left 
- wing, which spread much farther than that of the enemy’s right, to 
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march right forward, and wheel about upon the Macedonians in 
flank, to prevent them from extending their lite farther. Then 
Alexander despatched against them the body of horse in his service 

ded by Menidas; but, as these were not able to make head 
against the enemy, because of their prodigious numbers, he rein- 
forced them with the Peonians, whom Aretas commanded, and 
with the foreign cavalry. The Barbarians gave way at first, but 
soon returned to the charge. Besides the etrantiagh of numbers, 
they had that also of their coats of mail, which secured them- 
selves and their horses much more. Alexander’s cavalry was 
amuch annoyed: however; they sustained the charge with great 
bravery, and at last put them to flight. 

Upon this the Persians drove the chariots armed with scythes 
against the Macedonian phalanx, in order to break it, but with little 
success. ‘The noise which the soldiers who formed that body made, 
by striking their swords against their bucklers, and the arrows which 
flew on all sides, frightened the horses, and made a great number of 
them turn back against their own troops. Others, laying hold of 
their horses’ bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to pieces. 
Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, which opened 
to make way for them, as they had been ordered to do, by which 
means they did little or no execution. 

Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army in motion in order 
to charge him, employed a stratagem to encou his soldiers. 
When the battle was at the hottest, and the M nians were in 
the greatest danger, Aristander, the soothsayer, clothed in his 
white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, advances among 
the troops as he had been instructed by the king: and, crying that. - 
he saw an cagle hovering over Alexander's head (a sure omen of 
victory,) he showed with his finger the’ pretended bird to the sol- 
diers; who, relying upon the sincerity of the soothsayer, fancied 
they also saw it; and thereupon renewed the attack with gréater 
cheerfulness and ardour than ever. Then the king iving that 
Aretas, after having charged the cavalry, and put them into disor- 
der, upon their advancing to surround his right wing, had begun to 
break the foremost ranks of the main body of the Barbarian army; 
marched to support him with the flower of his troops, when he quite 
broke the enemy’s left wing, whieh had already began to give way; 
and without pursuing the forees which he had thrown into disorder, 
he wheeled to the left, in order to fall upon the body in which 
Darius had posted himself: The presence of the two kings inspi 


both sides with new vigour. Darius was mounted ona chariot, and _ 
Alexander on horseback; both surrounded with their bravest offi- ~~ 


cers and soldiers, whose only endeavour was to save the lives of 


their respective’ princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle - 
was obstinate and bloody. Alexander having wounded Darius’a — 


-equerry with a javelin, the Persians, as well as the Macedonians — 


_ imagined that the king was killed; upon which the former, break 
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g aloud into the mest dismz] lamentations, the whole army was 
seized with the test consternation. ‘The relations of Darius, 
who were at his Toft hand, fled away with the guards, and so aban- 
_ doned the chariot; but those who were at his right, took him into 
the centre of their body. Historians relate, that this prince, having 
drawn his scimitar, reflected whether he ought not to lay violent 
bands upon himself, rather than fly in an ignominious manner; but,. 
pereeiying from his chariot that his soldiers still fought, he was. 
ashamed to forsake them; and,as he was wavering between hope 
and despair, the Persians retired insensibly, and thinned their ranks; 
when it could no longer be called a battle, but a slaughter. Then 
Darius, turning about his chariot, fled with the rest; and the con- 
queror was now wholly employed in pursuing him. 

Whilst all this was doing in the right wing of the Macedonians, 
where the victory was not doubtful; the left wing, commanded by 
Parmenio, was in great ge tae .A detachment of the Persian, In- 
dian, and Parthian horse, which were the best in all the Persian 
army, having broke through the infantry on the left, advanced to 
the very baggage. ‘The moment the captives saw them arrive in 
the camp, they armed themselves with every thing that came first 
to hand, and, joining the cayalry, rushed upon the M. acedonians, who 
were now charged both before and behinc. They, at the same 
_ time, told Sysigambis, that Darius had won the battle (for this they 
believed ;) the whole baggage was plundered, and that she 
was now going to recover her liberty. But this princess, who was 
a woman of great wisdom, tho this news affected her in the 
strongest manner, could not easily give credit toit; and being un- 
willing to exasperate, by too hasty a joy, a conqueror who had 
treated her with so much humanity, did not discover the least emo- 
tion; did not once change countenance, nor let drop a single word ; 
but, in her usual posture, calmly waited till the event should de- 
nounce her fate. 

Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, had despatched a 
messenger to Alexander. to acquaint hii with the danger to which 
the camp was exposed, and to receive his orders. “ Above all 
tings,” said, the Paty “let him not weaken his main body; let 
him not mind the baggage, but apply himself wholly to the engage- 
ment; for victory will not only restore us our’own possessions, but 
also give those of the enemy into our hands.” The general officers, 
who commanded the infantry which formed the centre of the second 
line, seeing the enemy were going to make themselves masters of the 
camp and baggage, made a half-turn to the right, in obedience to 
the order which had been given, and fell upon the Persians be- 
hind, many of whom were cut to pieces, and the rest obliged to re- 
ture; but as these were horse, the Macedonian foot could not follow 

them. 

Soon after, Parmenio himself was exposed to much greater peril. 
_ Mazeus, haying rushed upon him with all his cavalry, charged the 
‘ 12 
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Macedonians in flank, and began to surround them. Immediately 
Parmenio sent Alexander advice of the danger he was in; declar- 
ing, that in case he were not immediately succoured, it would be 
impossible for him to keep his soldiers together. The prince was 
actually in pursuit of Darius, and fancying he was almost come up 
with him, rode with the utmost speed. e flattered himself, that — 
he’ should absolutely put an end to the war, in case he could but 
seize his person. But, upon this news, he tarned about in order to — 
succour his left wing, shuddering with rage to see his prey and vic- 
- tory torn in this manner from him; and complaining 5.8 fortune, © 
for having favoured Darius more in his flight, than himself in the — 
pursuit of that monarch. 
Alexander, in his march, met the enemy’s horse who had plun- © 
dered the baggage, returning in good order, and retiring, not as 
soldiers who had been defeated, but almost as if they had gained — 
the victory. And now the battle became more obstinate than be- 
fore; for the Barbarians marching close in columns, not in order of 
battle but of march, it was very difficult to break through them; © 
and they did not amuse themselves with throwing javelins, nor with — 
wheeling about according to their usual custom; but man engaging - 
against man, each did all that lay in his power to unhorse his ene- - 
my. Alexander lost ihreescore of his guards in this attack. He- — 
phestion, Ceenus, and Menidas, were wounded in it; however, he 
triumphed on this occasion, and all the Barbarians were cut to ~ 
pieces, except such as forced their way through his squadrons. 
During this, news had been brought Mazeus that Darius was — 
defeated; upon which, being greatly alarmed and dejected by the 
ill success of that monarch, though the advantage was entirely on © 
his side, he ceased to charge the enemy, who were now in disorder, — 
60 briskly as before. Parmenio could not conceive how it came to , 
pass, that the battle, which before was carried on so warmly, should q 
slacken on a sudden; however, like an able commander, who seizes — 
every advantage, solely intent upon inspiring his soldiers with fresh 
vigour, he observed to them, that the terror which spread through- — 
out the, enemy’s ranks, was the forerunner of their defeat; and — 
fired them with the notion how glorious it would be for them to 
put the last hand to the victory. Upon this exhortation, they re- 
covered their formex hopes and bravery; and transformed on asud- — 
den, as it were, into other men, they gave the horses the rein, and 
charged the enemy with so much fury, as threw them into the 
eatest disorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander came up at — 
at instant, and overjoyed to find the scale turned in his favour, 
and the-enemy entirely defeated, he renewed (in concert with Par- 
menio) the pursuit of Darius. He rode as far as Arbela, where he 
fancied he should come up with that mofarch and all his baggage ; 
but Darius had only just passed by it, and left his treasure a prey 
to the enemy, with his bow and shield. ae 
Such was the success of this famous battle, which gave empire 
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_ to the conqueror. According to Arnan, the Persians lost 300,000 
men, besides those who were taken prisoners ; which, at least, is a 
_ proof that the loss was very great on their side. That of Alexan- 
» «er was very inconsiderable, he not losing, according to the last- 
- mentioned author, 1200 men, most of whom were horse. é 
/ A.M. 3674. This engagement was fought in the month of 
Ant. J. C.330. October,* about the same time that, two years be- 
fore, the battle of Issus was fought. As Gaugamela,in Assyria, 
the spot where the two armies,engaged, was a small place of very 
_ little note, this was called the battle of Arbela, that being the near- 
est city to the field of battle. 


SECT. IX. 4 


Alexander possesses hims2lf of Arbela, Babylon, Susa, Persepolis, and finds immense 
riches in these cities. Ata banquet he sets fire to the palace of Persepolis. 


Alexander's first care,t after his obtaining the victory, was to 
offer magnificent sacrifices to the gods by way of thanksgiving. 
He afterwards rewarded such as had signalized themselves remark- 
_ ably in the battle; bestowed riches upon them with a very liberal 
hand, and gave to each of them houses, employments, and govern- 
ments. But, being desirous of expressing more particularly his 
gratitude tothe Greeks, for having appointed him generalissimo 

_ against the Persians, he gave orders for abolishing the several ty- 

- rannical institutions that had started up in Greece; that the cities 
should be restored to their liberties, and all their rights and privi- 
_leges. He wrote particularly to the Plateans, declaring, that it 
was his desire their city should be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and 
bravery by which their ancestors had distinguished themselves, in 

. defending the common liberties of Greece. He also sent part of 
the spoils to the people of Crotona in Italy; to honour, after the 
lapse of so many years, the good-will and courage of Phaytlus the 
wrestler, a native of their country,{ who (whilst war was carrying 
on by the Medes, end when all the rest of the Greeks that were 
settled in Italy had abandoned the true Grecians, imagihing they 
were entirely undone) fitted out a galley et his own expense, and 
sailed to Salamis, to partake of the danger to which his country 
men were at that time exposed. So great a friend and encourager, 
says Plutarch, was Alexander, of every kind of virtue; consider- 

ing himself obliged in a manner to perpetuate the remembrance 
all great actions, to give them the immortality they merited, and 

p them to posterity as so many models for their imitation. 

. ius, after his defeat, with very few attendants, had rode to- 
__ wards the river Lycus. After crossing it, several advised him to 


* The month, called by the Greeks Boedromion, answers partly to our month of Oc- 
tober. t Diod. 1. xvii. p. 538—540.  Arrian. 1. iii. p. 1227-133. Plut. in Alex. 
; o: Quint. Cert. 1. v. ¢. 1-7. Justin. 1. xi. c. 1. Herodotus relates 
in very few words, |. viii. c. 47. 
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break down the bridge, because the enemy pursued him. But he 
‘made this generous ane :>* «That life was not so dear to him, 
as to make him desire to preserve it by the destruction of so many - 
thousands of his subjects and faithful allies, who by that means, 
would be delivered up to the merey of the enemy; that they had as 
mych right to pass over this bridge as their sovereign, and conse-— 
quently that it ought to be as open to them as to himself.” After 
riding a great number of leagues full speed, he arrived at midnight | 
at Arbela. From thence he fled towards Media, over the Arme- — 
nian mountains, followed by his nobility and a few of his guards. — 
The reason of his going that way was, his supposing that Alexan- — 
der would proceed towards Babylon and Susa, there to enjoy the ~ 
fruits of his victory: besides, a numerous army could not pursue — 
him by this road; whereas, in the other, horses and chariots might — 
advance with great ease; not to mention that the country was very — 
fruitful. 

A few days after, Arbela surrendered to Alexander, who found — 
in it a great quantity of furniture belonging to the crown, rich 
clothes, and other precious articles, with 4000 talents (about 
775,000/.,) and all the riches of the army, which Darius had left 
there at his setting out against Alexander, as was before observed. 
But he was soon ren on to leave that place, because of the dis- 
eases that spread in his camp, occasioned by the infection of the 
dead bodies which covered all the field of battle. This prince ad- 
vanced therefore over the plains towards Babylon, and, after four 
days’ march, arrived at Memnis, where, in a cave, is seen the cele- 
brated fountain which throws out bitumen, in such quantities, that, 
we are told, it was used as cement in building the walls of Babylon. 

- But what Alexander admired most, was a great gulf, which 
streamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as from an inexhaustible 
spring; anda flood of naphtha, which overflowing, from the pro- 
digious quantities of it, formed a great lake pretty near the gulf. 
This naphtha is exactly like bitumen, but has one quality more, viz. 
its catching fire so very suddenly, that, before it touches a flame, 
it takes fire merely from the light that surrounds the flame, and sets _ 
the air between both on fire. The Barbarians being desirous of 
showing the king the strength and subtle nature of this combusti- 
ble substance, scattered several drops of it up and down after his 
arrival in Babylon, in that street which went up to the house he 
had chosen for his residence. After this, going to the other end 
of the street, they brought torches near the places where those 
drops were fallen (for it was night,) and the drops which were 
nighest the torches taking fire on a sudden, the flame ran in an in- 
stant to the other end; by which means the whole street seemed 
in one general conflagration. . 


i - 
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* Non ita se saluti suze velle consultuin, ut tot millia sociorum hosti cbjiciat: debere — 


et aliis fugee viam patere, que patuerit sibi. Justin. 
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When Alexander drew near Babylon, Mazeus, who had retired 
thither after the battle of Arbela, surrendered himself, with his 


_ children, who were grown up, and gave the city into his hands. 


The = was very well pleased with his arrival; for he would 
have met with great difficulties in besieging a city of such impor- 
tance, and so well provided with every thing. Besides his being 
a person of quality, and very brave, he had also acquired great he 
nour in the last battle; and others might be prompted, from the ex- 
ample he set them, to imitate him. icoentiet entered the city at 
the head of his whole army, as if he had been marching to a battle. 
The walls of Babylon were lined with people, notwithstanding the 
greatest part of the citizens were gone out to meet him, from the 
impatient desire they had to see their new sovereign, whose renown 
had far outstri his march. Bagophanes, governor of the for- 
tress and guardian of the treasure, unwilling to discover less zeal 
than Mazeus, strewed the streets with flowers, and raised on both ° 
eides of the way silver altars, which smoked not only with frankin- 
cense, but the most fragrant perfumes of every kind. Last of all 
came the presents which were to be made to the king, viz. herds of 
cattle, and a great number of horses; as also lions and panthers, 
which were carried in cages. After these the magi walked, sing- 
ing hymns after the manner of their country; then the Chaldeans, 
accompanied by the Babylonish soothsayers and musicians: it was 
customary for the latter to sing the praises of their kings to their 
instruments; and the Chaldeans to observe tle motion of the pla- 
nets, and the vicissitude of the seasons. The rear was brought up 
by the Babylonish cavalry, of which both men and horses were so 
sumptuous, that imagination can scarce conceive their magnificence. 
The king causgd the people to walk after his infantry, and himeelf, 
surrounded with his guards, and seated cn a chariot, entered the 
city; and from thence rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. 
The next day he took a view of all Darius’s money and moveables. 
OF the moneys which le found in Babylon, he gave, by way of ex- 
traorcinary recompense, to each Macedonian horseman six mine 
{about 15/.;) to each foreign horseman two mina (about 5/.;) to 
every Macedonian foot scldier, two mine ; and to every one of the 
rest, two months of theirordinary pay. Ie gave orders pursuant 
to the advice of the magi, with whom he had several conferences, 
for the rebuilding the temples which Xerxes had demolished; and, 
among others, that of Belus, who wes held in greater veneration at 
Babylon than any other deity. He gave the government of the 
rovince to Mazmus, and the command of the forces he left there 
0 Apollodorus of Amphipolis. 
xander, in the midst of the hurry and tumult of war, still 
preserved a love for the sciences. He used often to converse with 
che Chaldeans, who had always applied themselves to the study of 
astronomy from the earliest times, and gained great fame by thei» 
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knowledge in it.* . They presented him with astronomical observa- 
tions, taken by their predecessors during the yet of 1903 years, . 
which consequently went as far backward as t by of Nimrod. 
These were sent by Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander, to 
Aristotle. 

The king resided longer in Babylon than he had done in any 
other city, which was of great prejudice to the discipline of his 
forces. ‘The people, even from areligious motive, abandoned them- . 
selves to pleasures, to voluptuousness, and the most infamous ex- 
resses; nor did ladies, though of the highest quality, observe any 
decorum, or show the least reserve in their licentiousness, but glo- 
ried therein, so far from endeavouriug to conceal it, or blushing at 
their enormity. It must be confessed, that this army of soldiers, 
which had triumphed over Asia, after having thus enervated them- 
selves, and rioted .as it were, in the sloth and luxury of the city of 
Babylon, for thirty-four days together, would have been scarce able 
to complete their exploits, had they been opposed by an enemy. 
But, as they were reinforced from time to time, these irregularities 
were not so visible; for Amyntas brought 6000 foot and 500 Mace- 
donian horse, which were sent by Antipater; and 600 Thracian 
horse, with 3500 foot of the same nation; besides 4000 mercenaries 
from Peloponnesus, with near 400 horses. : 

The above-mentioned Amyntas had also brought the king fifty 

Macedonian youths, sons to noblemen of the highest quality in the . 
- country, to serve as his guards. These youths waited upon him at 
table, brought him his horses when in the field, attended upon him 
m parties of hunting, and kept guard at the door of his apartment 
by turns: and these were the first steps to the highest employments 
both in the army and the state. 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the province of ~ 
Sitacena, the soil of which is very fruitful, and productive of every - - 
thing valuable, which made him continue the longer in it. But lest 
indolence should enervate the courage of his soldiers, he proposed 
prizes for such of them as should exert the greatest bravery; and 
appointed as judges of the actions of those who should dispute 
this honour, persons, who themselves had been eye-witnesses of 
the proofs of bravery which each soldier had given in the former 
battles, for on these only the prizes were to be bestowed. To each 
of the eight men who were pronounced most valiant, he gave a 
regiment, consisting of 1000 men: whence those officers were 
called Chiliarchi. ‘This was the first time that regiments were 
composed of so great a number of soldiers, as they consisted be- | 
fore but of 500, and had-not yet been the reward of valour. The 
soldiers ran in crowds to view this illustrious sight, not only aseye- 
witnesses of the actions of all, but as judges over the judges them- 
selves; because they might perceive very easily whether rewards 
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were bestowed on merit, or merely by favour; a circumstance in 
which soldiers can never be imposed upon. The prizes seem to 
have been distributed with the utmost equity and justice. 
He likewise made several yery advantageous changes in military 
_ discipline, as established by his predecessors; for he formed one single 
body of his whole cavalry, without showing any regard “to the dif- 
Terence of nations, and appointed such officers to command them,, 
as they themselves ight fit to nominate; whereas before, the 
_ horse of every nation used to fight under its own particular standard, 
and was commanded by a colonel of its country. The trumpet’s. 
sound used to be the signal for the march; but as it very frequently 
could not be well heard, because of the great noise that is made in 
decamping, he gave orders that a standard should be set up over his 
tent, which might be seen by his whole army. He also appointed 
fire to be the signal in the night-time, and smoke in the day. 
Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, where he arrived 
‘twenty days after his leaving Babylon. As he came near it, Abu- 
tites, governor of the province, sent his son to meet him, with a 
promise to surrender the city into his hands; whether he was 
prompted to this from his own inclination, or did it in obedience to 
the orders of Darius, to amuse Alexander with the hopes of plun- 
der, the king gave this young nobleman a very gracious reception, 
who conducted him to the river Choaspes, the waters of which are so 
famous, upon account of their exquisite taste.* The kings of Per- 
sia neyer drank of any other; and, whitherscever they went, a 
quantity of it, after having been put over the fire, was always car- 
ried after them in silver vases. It was here that Abutites came to 
wait upon hin, bringing presents worthy of a king; among which 
were dromedaries of incredible swiftness, and twelve elsitaiiea 
which Darius had sent fer from India. Being come into the city,, 
he took immense sums out of the treasury, with 50,000 talents of 
silver} in ore and ingots, besides moveables, and a thousand other 
things of infinite value. This wealth was the produce of the ex- 
actions imposed for several centuries upon the common people, from. 
whose sweat and poverty immense revenues were raised... The 
Persian monarchis fancied they had amassed them for their children 
and posterity; but, in one hour, they fell into the hands of a foreign 
king, who was able to make a right use of them; for Alexander 
seemed to be merely the guardian or trustee of the immense riches: 


which he found hoarded up in Persia; and applied them to no other: 


use than the rewarding of merit and courage. 


> 


Among other things, there were found 5000 quintalst of Hermi- 
one} purple, the finest in the world, which had been’ treasured up: 


* Herod. lib. i. c. 188, t About seven millions five hundred thousand pourts. 

} The reader will have an idea of the utes goa value of this, when he is told, tha 
pad ved was sold at the rate of a hundred crowns a pound. The quintal is a hun- 
of Paris. § Hermione was a city of Argolis, where the best purple. 

was 
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there during the space of 190 years; notwithstanding which, is 
beauty and lustre were no ways diminished. esa’ «. Main ie 

Here likewise was found a part of the rarities which Xerxes had 
brought from Greece; and, ameng others, the brazen statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, which Alexander sent afterwards to 
Athens, where they were standing in Arrian’s time.* — 

The king being resolved to march into Persia, appointed Arche- 
laus governor of the city of Susa, with a garrison of men ; 
Mezarus, one of the lords of his court, was made go of the 
citadel, with 1000 Macedonian soldiers, who could not follow him 
by reason of their great age. He gave the government of Susiana 
to Abutites. ; 

He left Darius's mother and children in Susa; and having re- 
<eived from Macedonia a great quantity of purple stuffs and rich 
habits, made after the fashion of the country, al panes them to 
Sysigambis, together with the artificers who t them; 
for he had paid her every kind of honour, and loved her as tenderly 
as if she had been his mother. He likewise commanded the mes- 
sengers to tell her, that in case slie was pleased with those stutls, 
she might make her grandchildren learn the art of weaving them, 
by way of amusement; and to give them as presents to whomso- 
ever they should think proper. At these words, the tears which 
tell from her eyes showed but too evidently how greatly she was 
displeased with these gifts, and how insulting she considered the 
message; the working in wool being considered by the Persian 
women asthe highest ignominy. ‘Those who carried these pre- 
seuts, having told the king that Sysigambis was very much dissa- 
tisfied, he thought himself obliged to make an apology for what he 
had done, end administer some consolation to her. Accordingly, 
he paid her a visit, when he spoke thus: “ Mother, the stuff in 
which you see me clothed, was net only a present from my sisters, 
tut wrought by their fingers. Hence I beg you to believe, that the 
custom of my country misled me; and do not consider that as in- 
sult, which was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe I have not 
us yet done any thing which I knew interfered with your manners 
and customs. I was told, that among the Persians it is a sort of 
<rime for a son to seat himself in his mother’s presence, without 
first obtaining her leave. You are sensible how cautious } have 
vways been in this particular; and that I never sat down, till you 
had firstlaid your commands upon me to do so. And every time 
that you were going to fall prostrate before me, 1 only ask you 
whether I wofld suffer it? As the highest testimony of the vene- 
ration I have for you, I have always called you by the tender name 
of mother, though this belongs properly to Olympias alone, to whom 
i owe my birth.” 

What I have just now related, may suggest two reflections, both 


* What Arrian ascribes here to Alexander. in regard to the statues of Harmodiua- 
and Aristogiton, is attributed by other historians to other princes. : ; 


ST 
iy I my opinion, are very natural, and at the same time of the 


‘Pirst, we see to how great pete the Persians (so vain and 
’ haughty in other respects) carried the veneration they showed their 
parents. The reader, doubtless, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, 
in the midst of his conquests, and at the most brilliant era of his 
Foot fortune, would not accept of the advantageous offer made 
im. by Cyaxares, his uncle, of giving him his daughter in mar- 
iage, and Media for her dowry, till he had first advised with his 
father and mother, and obtained their consent. History informs 
us,* here, that among the Persians, a son, how great and powerful 
soever he might be, never dared to seat himself before his mother, 
till he had first obtained her leave; and that to do otherwise was 
considered asa crime. Alas! how widely different are our man- 
ners? 

Secondly, 1 discover in the same relation, several valuable foot- 
steps of that happy simplicity which prevailed in ancient times, 
when it was the custom for ladies, though of the greatest «distine- 
tion, toemploy themselves in useful and sometimes laborious works. 
Every one knows what is told us in Scripture to this purpose con- 
cerning Rebekah, Rachel, and several others. We read in Ho- 
mer, of princesses themselves drawing water from springs, and 
washing, with their own hands, the linen of their respective fami- 
Kies. Here the sisters cof Alexander,j that is, the daughters of a 
powerful prince, are employed m making clothes for their brether. 
The celebratéd Lucretia used to spin in the midst of her female 
attendants. Augustus, who was sovercign of the world, were, for 
several years together, no other clethes but what his wile and sis- 
ter made him. Jt was a custom in the northern parts of the world, 
not many years since, for the princes, who then sat upon the throne, 
to prepare several of the dishes at every meal. Ina word, needle- 
work, the care of domestic affairs, a serious and retired life, is the 
proper function of Women, and for this they were designed by Pro- 
vidence. The depravity of the age has indced affixed to these 
customs, which are very near as old 2s the creation, an idea of 
meanness and contempt: but then, what has it substituted in the 
room of the hardy and vigerous exercises which a proper education 
enabled the sex to undertake, in the room of that leboricus anduse- . 
ful life which was spent at home? A Jnnguid indolence, a stupid 
idleness, frivolous conversation, yain amusements, a strong passicn 
for public shows, anda frantic love cf gaming. Let us compare 

_ these two characters, and then pronounce which of them may justly 
_ boast of its being founded on gcod sense, solid judgment, and a 
* taste for truth and nature. It must, nevertheless, be confessed, in 

honour of the fair sex and of our nation, that several ladies among 


# Scio apud vos, filium in conspectu matris nefas esse considere, nisi cum illa per- 
pe ee _ }Mater, nance vestem, qué indutus sum, sororum now 
, Sed etiam opus vides. Q. Cu ; 
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us, and those of the highest quality, make it not only a duty, but a — 
pleasure, to employ themselves in works, not of a , but of © 
the most useful kind; and to make part of their furniture with their 

own hands. I also might add, that t numbers of these adorn 

their minds with agreeable, and, at the same time, serious and use- 

ful ‘studies. 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Sysigambis, who now was 
extremely well satisfied, arrived on the banks of a river, called by 
the inhabitants of the country Pasi-‘Tigris.* Having crossed it 
with 9000 foot and 3000 horse, consisting of Agrians, as well as of 
Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforcement of 3000 Thracians, he 
entered the country of the Uvii. This region lies near Susa, and 
extends to the frontiers of Persia; a narrow pass only lying be- 
tween it and Susiana. Madetes commanded this ince. i 
man was not a timeserver,t not a follower of fortune; but, faithful 
to his sovereign, he resolved to hold out to the last extremity; and 
for this purpose, had withdrawn into his own city, which stood in 
the midst of craggy rocks, and was surrounded with precipices, 
Having been forced from thence, he retired into the citadel, whence 
the besieged sent thirty deputies to Alexander, to sue for quarter; 
which they obtained, at last, by the intercession of Sysigambis. 
The king not only peryoors Madetes, who was a near relation of 

ewise set all the captives, and those who had 
surrendered themselves, at liberty; permitted them to enjoy their 
several 3 and privileges; would not suffer the city to be plun- , 
dered, and permitted them to plough their lands without ying 
any tax or tribute. Could Sysigambis have possibly obtained more 
from her own son on this ocension, had he been the victor ? 

The Uxii being subdued, Alexander gave part of his army to 
Parmenio, and commanded him to march it through the plain; 
whilst ‘himself, at the head of his light-armed troops, crossed the 
mountains, which extend as far as Persia. The fifth day he ar- 
rived at the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, with 4000 foot and 700 
horse, had taken possession of those rocks which are craggy on all 
sides, and posted the Barbarians at the summit, out of the reach of 
arrows. He also had built a wall in those passes, and encamped 
his forces under it. Assoon as Alexander advanced in order to 
attack him, the Barbarians rolled, from the top of the mountains, 
stones of a prodigious size, which, falling from rock to rock, rushed 
forward with the greater violence, and at once crushed to pi 
whole bands of soldiers. The king being very much : at 
this sight, commanded a retreat to be sounded; and it was with the 
utmost grief he saw himself not only sto at this pass, but de- 
prived of all hopes of ever being able to force it. 


he was revolving t gloomy thoughts, a Grecian 


* 'Thisis a different river from the Haud temporum : 
adaus gue Bile exporiti docrerat: Q. . t ae homo: quippe 
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egg ayeenee gremyamd to Alexander, and promised to conduct 
top 


im to of the mountain by another way. The king ac- 
cepted of the offer, and, leaving the superintendence of the camp 
and cf the army to Craterus, he commanded him to cause a greaf 


_ number of fires to be agen in order that the Barbarians might 


thereby be more strongly induced to believe, that Alexander was 
there in person. After this, taking some chosen troops with him 

he set out, going through all the by-ways as his guide directed 

But, besides that these paths were very craggy, and the rocks so 
slippery that their feet would scarce stand upon them; thé soldiers 
were his very much distressed by the snows which the winds had 
brought together, and which were so deep, that the men fell into 
them, as into so many ditches; and when their comrades endeav- 
oured to draw them out, they themselyes would likewise sink into 
them; not to mention, that their fears were greatly increased by 
the horrors of the night, by their being in an unknown country, 
and conducted by a guide whose fidelity was doubtful. After hay- 
ing gone through many difficulties and dangers, they at last got to 


' the top of the mountain. Then going down, they discovered 


the enemy's corps-de-garde, and appeared behind them sword in 
hand, at a time when they least expected it. Such as made the 
least defence, who were but few, were cut to pieces; by which, 
means the cries of the dying on one side, and on the other the 
fright of those who were retiring to their main body, spread so 
great a terror, that they fled, without striking a blow. At this 
noise Craterus advanced, as Alexander had commanded when he 
left him, and seized the pass, which, till then, had resisted his at- 
tacks; and at the same time Philotas advanced forwards by another 
way, with Amyntas, Cenus, and Polysperchon, and broke quite 
through the Barbarians, who now were attacked on every side. 
The greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and those who fled, 
fell into precipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, escap- 
ed through mountains. 

Alexander, in consequence of the good fortune which constantly 
attended him in all his undertakings, having extricated: himself 
happily out, of the danger to which he was so lately exposed, 
marched immediately towards Persia. On the road he received 
letters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, which informed 
him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the report of his ad- 


_ yaneing towards him, were determined to plunder Darius's: trea- 


sures, with which he was intrusted, and therefore that it was 
necessary for him to make all the haste imaginable to seize them 
himself; that he had only the Araxes* to croes, after which the road 
was smooth andeasy. Alexander, upon this news, leaving his in- 
fantry behind, marched the whole night at the head of his cavalry, 
who were very much harassed by the length and swiftness of this 


* Thie is not the same river with that in Armenia. 
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march, and passed, the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order, 
had been built some days before. “aah 
But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large body of men, 
who exhibited a memorable example of the extremest misery. 
These were about 800 Greeks, very far advanced in years, who, 
having been’made prisoners of war, had suffered all the to 
which tne Persian tyranny could inflict. They had. cut off the 
hands of some, the feet of others; the noses and ears of others: 


. 


elty. They appeared like so many shadows, rather than like men; 
speech being almost the only thing by which they were known to 
be'such. Alexander could not refrain from tears at this sight; and 
as they unanimously besought him to commiserate their condition, 
he bid them, with the utmost tenderness, not to despond, and as- 
sured them that they should again see their wives and country. 
This proposal, which one ya suppose should naturally have 
- filled them with joy, perplexed them very much, various opinions 
arising on the occasion. ‘How will it be possible (said one of 
them) for us to appear publicly before all Greece, in the dreadful 
condition to which we are reduced; a condition still more shame- 
‘ul than dissatisfactory? ‘he best way to bear misery is to con- 
seal it; and no country is so sweet to the wretched as solitude, and 
an oblivion ef their past happiness. Besides, how will it be pos- 
sible for us to undertake so long a journey? Driven to a great 
distance from Europe, banished to the most remote parts of tlie 
East, worn out with age, and most of our limbs maimed, can we 
pretend to undergo fatigues, which haye wearied even a triumphant 
army? The only thing that now remains for us, is to hide ow 
misery, and to end our days among these who are already so ac- 
customed to our misfortunes.” Others, in whom the love of their 
country extinguished all other sentiments, represented, “that the 
gods ofiered them what they should not even have dared to wish, 
viz. their country, their wives, their children, and all those things 
for whose sake men are fond of life, and despise death: that they 
had long enough borne the sad yoke of slavery; and that nothing 
happier could present itself than their being indulged the bliss of 
going at last to breathe the air cf liberty, to resume their ancient 
raznners, laws, and sacrifices, and to die in the presence of their 
wives and children.” : . 
However, the former opinion prevailed; and accordingty they. be 
sought the king to permit them to continue in a country where 
they had spent so many years. He granted their request, and pre~. 
sented each of them 300 draclimas;* five men’s suits of wre ae 
and the same number for women; two couple of oxen to plough, 


* About 73h. 
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’ their lands, and corn to sow them. He commanded the covernor 


of the ace not to suffer them to be molested in any manner 
~ and reds ani wath 'y 


/ they should be free from taxes and tributes of 
every kind. Such behaviour as this was truly royal. It was, in- 
deed,.impossible for Alexander to restore them the limbs, of which 
the Persians had so cruelly deprived them; but he restored them 
to liberty, tranquillity,and abundance. Thrice happy those princes, 
who are affected with the pleasure which arises from the doing of 
good actions, and who melt avith pity for the unfortunate! 
_ Alexander, having called together, the next day, the generals of 
his army, represented to them, “That no city in the world had 
ever been more fatal to the Greeks than Persepolis, the ancient 
residence of the Persian monarchs, and the capital of their empire: 
that it was from thence all those mighty armies poured, which had 
overflowed Greece; and whence Darius first, and afterwards 
Xerxes, had carried the fire-brand of the most accursed war,which 
had laid waste all Europe; and therefore that it was incumbent on 
them to revenge the manes of their ancestors.” It was already 
abandoned by the Persians, who all fled as fear directed them. 
Alexander entered it with his phalanx, when the victorious soldiers 
s00n met with riches sufficient to satiate their avarice, and imme- 
diately cut to pieces all those who stil] remained inthe city. How- 
ever, the king soon put an end to the massacre, and published an 
order, by which his soldiers were forbid to violate the chastity of 
the women. Alexauder had before possessed himself, either by 
force or capitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich cities; 
but all this was a trifle compared with the treasures he found here. 
The Barbarians had leid up at Persepolis, as in a storehouse, all 
the wealth of Persia. Gold and silver were never seen here but 
in heaps, not to mention the clothes snd furniture of iuostimable 
value; for this was the seat of luxury. There were found in the 
treasury 120,000 talents,* which were designed to defray the ex- 
pense of the war. ‘To this prodigious sum he added 6000 talents,+ 
taken from Pasargada. This was a city which Cyrus had built, 
wherein the kings of Persia used to be crowned. 

During Alexander’s stay in Persepolis, a little before he set out 
npon his march against Darius, he entertained his friends at a ban- 
quet, at which the guests drank to excess. Among the women, ° 
who were admitted to it, was Thats the courtesan, a native of 
Attica, and al that time mistress to Ptolemy, who afterwards was 
‘king of Egypt: .About the end of the feast, during which she had - 
stiaously endeavoured to praise the king’ in the most~artful and 
delicate manner (a stratagem too often practised by women of thut 

-character,) she said, with a gay tone of voice, “ That it would be 
matter of inex ible joy to her, were she permitted (in order to 
end this festival nobly) to burn the magnificent palace of Xerxes. 


* About 18,000.000J. sterling. { About 900,000. 
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~ who had baited Athens; and to set it on fire with her om 
presence of the king, in order that it might be said in 


hand, in 
parts of 


the world, that the women who had followed Alexander in his ex- — 


pedition to Asia, had taken much better vengeance of the Persians, 
for the many calamities they had Phe upon the Grecians, than 
all the generals who had fought for them both by sea and land.” 
All the guests applauded the discourse; when immediately the 
king rose from the table (his head being crowned with flowers,) and 
taking a torch in his hand, he advauced forward to execute this 
mighty exploit. The whole company follow him, breaking into 
loud acclamations, and afterwards, singing and dancing, they sur- 
round the palace. ~ All the rest of the Macedonians, at this noise, 
ran in crowds, with lighted torches, and set fire to every part of it. 
However, Alexander was sorry, not long after, for what he had 
done; and thereupon gave orders for extinguishing the fire, but it 
was too late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great successes increased 
this beneficent disposition; and he accompanied the presents he 
made with such testimonies of humanity and kindness, and so oblig- 
ing a demeanour, as very much enhanced their value. He acted 
thus in a particular manner towards fifty Macedonian young noble- 
men, who setved under him as guards. Olympias his mother, think- 
ing him too profuse, wrote to him as follows: “ I donot blame you, ' 
said she, “ for being beneficent towards your friends, for that is act- 
ing likea king: but then a medium ought to be observed in your 
magnificence. You equal them all with kings, and by heaping 
riches on them, you give them an opportunity of makiag a great 
number of friends, of all whom you deprive yourself.” As she often 
wrote the same advice to him, he always kept her letters very secret, 
and did not show them to any person; but happening to open one 
of them, and beginning to read it, Hephwstion drew near to bim, 


and read it over his shoulder, which the king observing, did noi . 


offer to hinder him; but only taking the ring from his finger, he 
es the. seal of it upon the lips of lis favourite, as an admonition to 
im not to divulge what he had read. 

He used to send magnificent presents to his mother: but then he 
would never let her have any concern in the affairs of the govern- 
ment. She used frequently to make very severe complaints upon 
that account; but he always submitted to her ili humour with great 
mildness and patience. Antipater having one day written a 
setter against her, the king, after reading it, replied, “ Antipater 
does not know that one single tear shed by a mother, will obliterate 
19,090 such letters as this.” A behaviour like this, and such an 
answer, show, at one and the same time, that Alexander was both 
a kind son and an able politician; and that he was perfectly sensi- 
ble how dangerous it would have been, had he invested a woman 
of Olympias’s character with the supreme authority.” 


a ata chee SECT. X. bapat 


Darius leaves Ecbatana. He is betraved and put in chains by Bessus, governor of 
 Baetriana. The lattef, upon Alexander's advancing towards him, flies, after having — 
; covered Darius with wounds, who expires a few moments before Alexander's arrival. 
He sends his corpse to Sysigambis. 
A M. 3674. - Alexander,* after he “had taken Persepolis and 
Ant. J. C. 330. Pasargada, resolved to pursue Darius, who was ar- 
rived by this time at Ecbatana, the capital of Media. ‘There re- 
* ~ mained still with this fugitive prince, 30,000 foot, among whom 
were 4000 Greeks, who were faithful io him to the last. Besides 
these, he had 4000 slingers and upwards of 5000 cavalry, most of 
them Bactrians, commanded by Bessus, governor of Bactriana. 
Darius marched his forces a little out of the common road, havin 
ordered his baggage to go before; then assembling his principa 
officers, he spoke to them as follows: “ Dear companions, among so 
- many thousand men who composed my army, you alone have not. 
abandoned me during the whale course of my ill fortune; and ina 
little time, nothing but your fidelity and constancy will be able to 
| make me fancy myselfa king. Deserters and traitors now govern 
_ in my cities; not that they are thought worthy of the honour be- 
stowed on them, but that the rewards which are given them may 
temipt you to follow their example, and stagger your perseverance. 
You have, however, still chosen to foliow my fortune rather than 
that of the conqueror, for which you certainly have mérited a re- 
compense from the gods; and do not doubt but they will prove be- 
“neficent towards you, in case tliat power is denied me. With such 
soldiers and officers, I would brave, without the least dread, the 
enemy, how formidable soever he may be. What! would any one 
have me surrender myself up to the mercy of the conqueror, and 
expect from him, as a reward of my baseness and meanness of spirit, 
the government of some province wluch he may ccoadescend.to 
leave me? No—it never shall be in the pewer of any man, either 
to take away, or fix upon my head, the ch .em I wear; the same 
hour shall put.a period to my reign and b® ~=[f you have all the 
same courage and resolution, which I ce. .o ways doubt, I will 
engage that you shall retain your liberty, and not be exposed to the 
pride and insults of the Macedonians. You have in your hands the 
means either to revenge or terminate all your evils.” Having ended 
his speech, the whole body of soldiers replied with shouts, that they 
were ready to follow him whithersoever he should go, and would — 
shed the last drop of their blood in his detence. | 
Such was the resolution of the soldiery; but Nabarzanes, one of 
the greatest lords of Persia, and gencral of the horse, had conspired 
with Bessus, general of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of 
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~ all crimes, to seize upon the person of the eo him 1p) 

thains; which they might easily do, as each of the a tA 
number of soldiers under his command. Their design was, if b Yo 
ender should pursue them, to secure themselves, by giving up Da- 
rius alive into his hand; and in case they escaped, to murder that 
prifce, and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin a new war. 
These traitors soon won over the troops, by representing to them, 
that they were going to their destruction ; that they would soon be 
crushed under the ruins of an empire which was just ready to fall ; 
at the same time that Bactriana was open to them, and offered them 

_ immense riches. Though these intrigues were carried on very se- - 
~ eretly, they came however to the ear of Darius, who could not 
believe them. Patron, who commanded the Greeks, entreated him, 


but in vain, to pitch his tent among them, and to trust the of 
his person to men on whose fidelity he might - Darius could 
not prevail with himself to put so great an upon the Per- 


sians, and therefore made answer: “ That it would be a less afflic- 
tion to him to be deceived by, than to condemn them: that he would 
suffer the worst of evils amidst those of his own nation, rather than 
seek for security among strangers, how faithful and affectionate 
soever he might believe them: and: that he could not but die too — 
late, in case the Persian soldiers thought him y of life.” It 
was not long before Darius experienced the trath of this informa- 
tion; for the traitors seized him, bound him in chains of gold, by. 
way of honour, as he was a king, and then laying him in a covered 
chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. ‘ 
Alexander, being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed that Darius 
had left that city five days before. He then commanded Parmenio 
to Iny up all the treasures of Persia in the castle of Ecbatane, under . 
a strong guard, which he left there. According to Strabo,* these 
treasures amounted to 120,000 talents (about 27,000,000/. sterling ; 
and, according to Justin,t to 10,000 talents (about 1,500,000/. 
more. He ordered him to march afterwards towards Hyreanie, by 
the country of the Cadnsians, with the Thracians, the foreiyners, 
‘and the rest of the cavalry, the rovel conmanies excepted. He 
sent orders to Clitus, who staid behind mm Susa, where he ley sick, - 
that as soon as he was arrived at Hebatena, he should take the 
forces which were left in that city, and come to him in Parthia. 
Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued Darius, and arrived 
the eleventh day at Rhages,t which is a lone day’s journey from the 
Caspian straits: but Darius had already passed through them. | 
Alexander, now despairing to overtake him, what despatch soever 
he might make, staid there five days to rest his forces. He then 
marched against the Parthians, and the first day pitched his camp 
near the Caspian straits, and passed them the next. News was 
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goon brought him, that Darius had been seized by the traitors; that 
_ Bessus had caused him.to be drawn in a chariot, and had sent the 

unhappy monarch before, in order to be the surer of his person: 

that the whole army obeyed that wretch, Artabazus and the Greeks 
excepted, who, not having a soul base enough to consent to sc 

abominable a deed, and too weak to prevent it, had therefore 
_ Jeft the high road, and marched towards the mountains. 

This was a fresh motive for him to hasten hismarch. The Bar 
barians at his arrival were seized with dread; though the match 
would not have been equal, had Bessus been as resolute for fighting 
as for putting in execution the detestable act above-mentioned: for 
his troops exceeded the enemy both in number and strength, and 
were all cool and ready for the combat; whereas Alexander's 
troops were quite fatigued with the length of their march. But 
the name and reputation of Alexander (a motive all-powerful in 
war) filled them with such terror, that they all fled. Bessus and 
his accomplices being come up with Darius, requested him to 
mount his horse, and fly from the enemy; but he replied that the 

were ready to avenge the evils he had suffered; and beseech- 
ing Alexander to do him justice, he refused to follow a band of 
traitors. At these words they fell into such a fury, that throwing 
their darts at him, they left him covered with wounds. After hay- 
ing perpetrated this horrid crime, they separated, in order to leave 
different footsteps of their flight, and thereby elude the pursuits of 
the enemy, in case he should follow them; or at least oblige him 
to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took the way of Hyrcania, end 
Bessus that of Bactriana, both being followed by a very few horse- 
men; and, as the Barbarians were by this means destitute of lead 
ers, they dispersed themselves up and down, as fear or hope directed 
their steps. 

After searching about in different places, Darius was at-last fourtd, 
in a retired spot, his body run through with spears, lying in a cha- 
riot, and drawing near hisend. However, he had strength enough 
before he died, to call for drink, winch a Macedonian, named Po- 
lystratus, brought him. He had with him a Persian prisoner, 
whom he em das interpreter. Darius, after drinking the li- 

_quor that been given him, turned to the Macedonian, and said, 
“ That in the deplorable state to which he was reduced, he how- 
ever should have the comfort to speak to one who coald understand 
him, and that his last words would not be lost. He therefore 
charged him to tell Alexander, that he died in his debt, without 
having had the power of returning his obligations: that he gave 

him infinite thanks for the great kindness he had shown towards his 
mother, his wife, and his children, not only sparing their lives, but 
permitting them to continue in their former splendour: that he 
besought the gods to give victory to his arms, and make him mo- 
narch of the universe; that he thought he need not entreat him to 
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revenge the execrable murder committed on his person, as this waa 
the common cause of kings.” es aa a 

After this, taking Polystratus by the hand, “ Give him,” said he, 
“thy hand, as I give thee mine; and carry him, in my name, the 
only pledge I am able to give of my gratitude and affection.” 
Saying these words, he breathed his last. Alexander coming up a 
moment after, and seeing Darius’s body, wept bitterly; and, by 
the strongest testimonies of grief that could be shown, proved 
how intimately he was affected with the unhappiness of a prince 
who deserved a better fate. He immediately pulled off his military 
cloak, and threw it on Darius’s body; then causing it to be em- 
balmed, and his coffin to be adorned with a royal magnificence, he 
sent it to Sysigambis, in order that it might be interred with the 
honours usually paid to the deceased Persian monarchs, and be 
entombed w**h his ancestors. — 

A. M. 3674. Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th 
Ant. J.C. 330. Olympiad, at about fifty years of age, six of which 
he had reigned. He was a gentle and pacific prince; his reign, 
with the exception of the death of Caridemus, having been unsul- 
lied with injustice or cruelty, which was owing either to his natura] 
lenity, cr to his not having had an opportunity of acting otherwise 
from the perpetual war in which he had been engaged against 
Alexander ever since his accession to the throne. In him the Per- 
sian empire ended, after having existed 206 years, computing from 
the beginning of the reign of Cyrus the Great (the founder of it’ 

-under thirteen kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis the Magian, 
Darius son of Hystaspes, Xerxes I., Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
Xerxes II., Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomanus. 


SECT. XI. 
Vices which first caused the dectine, and at last the ruin of the Persian empire. 


The death of Darius Codomanus may very justly be considered 
as the era, but not as the sole cause, of the destruction of the Per- 
sian monarchy. When we take a general view of the history of - 
the kings above-mentioned, and consider with some attention their 
different characters and methods of governing, whether in peace 
or war, we easily perceive that this decline was prepared at a great 
distance, and carried on to its end by. visible steps which denoted a 
total ruin. 

We may declare at first sight, that the declension of the Persian 
empire and its fall, are owing to its very origin and primitive insti- 
tution. It had been formed by the union of two nations, who 
differed very much in manners and inelinations. The Persians 
were a sober, laborious, modest people; but the Medes were wholly 
devoted to pomp, luxury, softness, and voluptuousness. The ex 


~ 
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0! sfongaiy and simplicity which Cyrus had set them, and 


yed to be always under arms to gain so many vic- 
support themselves in the midst of so many enemies, 


 __ prevented those vices from spreading for some time: but when all | 


was subdued and in subjection to them, the fondness which the 
Medes had naturally for pleasures and magnificence, soon lessened 


_ the temperance of the Persians, and became in a little time the - 


prevailing taste of the two nations. 

Several other causes conspired to this. Babylon, when con- 
qpetei intoxicated her victors with her poisoned cup, and enchanted 
them with the charms of pleasure. She furnishedthem with such 
ministers and instruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, and 


_ to foment and cherish voluptuousness with art and delicacy; and 


the wealth of the richest provinces in the world being at the entire 
disposal of new sovereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate 
all their desires. 

ven Cyrus himself, as I have observed elsewhere, contributed 
to this, without foreseeing the consequences of it; and prepared 
men’s minds for it by the splendid festival which he gave, after 


having ended his conquests; at which he showed himself in. the 
anidst of his troops, who had shared in his victories, with such a 


pomp and ostentation as were most capable of dazzling the eye. 

He first inspired them with an admiration for pomp and show, which 

they had hitherto despised. He suggested to them, that magnifi- 

cence and riches were worthy of crowning the most glorious ex- 

ploits, and the end and fruit of them: and by thus inspiring his 

subjects with a strong desire for things they saw so highly esteem- 

ed by a most accomplished prince, his example authorized them to” 
abandon themselves to that inclination without reserve. 

He spread this evil still farther by obliging his judges, officers, 


~ and governors of provinces, to appear with splendour before the 


people, the better to represent the majesty of the prince. On one 
side, these magistrates and commenders easily mistook these orna- 
ments and trappings of their employments for the most essential 
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parts of them, endeavouring to distinguish themselves by nothing 


but this glittering outside ; and, on the other, men of the greatest 
wealth in the provinces proposed them as so many patterns for their 
imitation, and were soon followed by persons of moderate fortune, 
whom those in the lowest stations of life strove to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting together, and being au- 
thorized publicly, soon destroyed the ancient yirtue of the Persians. 
They did not sink, like the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which 

had been long foreseen and often opposed. Scarce was Cyrus 
dead, but there rose up as it were another nation, and kings of a 
quite different genius and character. Mention was no longer made 
of that manly, that severe education which was bestowed on the 
‘Persian youth; of those public schools of sobriety, patience, and 
emulation for virtue, nor of those laborious and warlike exercises: 


of all these there did not remain the smallest traces; 

poston brought up in splendour and effeminacy, w i 
saw was had in honour, immediately began to despise the happy | 
simplicity of their forefathers, and formed, inthe space of one ge- 
neration, an entire new set of people, whose manners, inclinations, 
and maxims, were directly opposite to those of ancient times. 

- They grew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious in 
treaties; and acquired this peculiar character, that they, of all peo- 
ble, were the most abandoned to splendour, luxury, easting, and 
even to drunkenness; so that we may affirm, that the empire of 
the Persians was almost at its birth, what other empires became 
threugh length of time alone, and began where others end. It 
bore the principle of its destruction in its own bosom, and this in- 

‘ternal vice increased in every successive reign. 

After the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius ond Xerxes against 
Scythia and Greece, the princes their successors became insensible 
tothe ambition of making conquests, and gave thémselves up a 
prey to idleness and effeminacy; they grew careless of military 
discipline, and substituted in the place of regular soldiers, inured to 
the toils of war, a confused multitude of men, who were taken by- 
force out of theif respective countries. The reader may have ob- 
served, on more than one occasion, that the whole strength, and 
almost the only resource of the Persian army, lay in’the Greeks 
whom they retained in their service; that, properly speaking, they 
depended on them only, and always took great care to oppose them 
to the best troops of the enemy: they were the only soldiers in 
Darius’s army who performed their duty, and continued faithful to 
him to the last; and we have seen that Memnon the Rhodian wes 
the sole great yeneral who made head against Alexander. 

Instead of choosing for the command of their forces officers of 
tkill and experience, they used to appoint persons of the greatest 
quality of every nation, who frequently had no other merit tham 
their exalted birth, their riches and credit; and who were distin- 
guished by nothing but the sumptuonsness of their feasts and * 
entertainments, by the magnificence of their eqnipages, and by the 

“erowd with which they were ever surrounded, of guards, domestics, 
eunuchs, and women; such an assemblage, formed merely for vain 
show and ostentation, rather than for warlike expeditions, encum- 
bered an army (already but too numerous) with useless soldiers, 
made it slow in its marches and movements by its too heavy bag- 
gage, and rendered it incapable of subsisting long in a country, and 
of following up great enterprises in sight of an enemy. 

The Persian monarchs, shutting themselves up in their palaces in 
order to abandon themselves to pleasures, and appearing seldom 
abroad, placed their whole confidence, and by that means all their 
authority, in eunuchs, in women, in slaves, and in flattering cour- 
tiers, whose sole thoughts and endeavours were ¢yp banish true 
merit, which was offensive to them; to give.the rewards appointed 
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for services to their own creatures; and to intrust the greatest 

ps. nts of the state to persons devoted to their interested 

ambitious views, esa than to such whose abilities rendered 
capable of serving their country. 

Another characteristic of these princes, which is but too frequent 
in that high-sphere, contributed very much to the ruin of the em- 
pire. They were accustomed from their infancy to have their ears 
soothed with false praises and the most extravagant compliments, 
and to have a blind submission paid to their will. They were edu- 
eated in so exalted an idea of their own grandeur, that they readily 
persuaded themselves that the rest of men were formed merely to 
gerve them, and administer to their pleasures. ‘They were not taught 
their duties, nor the maxims of a wise and good government; the 
principles by which men should judge of‘solid merit, and select per- 
sons able togovernunderthem. ‘They did not know that they were 
raised to sovereign power merely to protect their subjects and make 
them happy. ‘They were not made sensible of the exquisite plea- 
sure that a monarch feels, who is the delight of his subjects, and 
the public source of the felicity of so vast an empire, as Cyrus the 
Great had been, who was so dear to his people, that every indivi- 


dual family considered him as their father, and bewailed his death as 
-a public calamity. So far from this,a monarch’s grandeur was 


declared to consist in making himself feared, and in his being able 
to eratify all his passions with impunity. 

So ill judged an education must necessarily form either weak oa 
vicious princes. They were not able to sustain the weight cf.se 
mighty an empire, nor to grasp the several parts of so extensive and 
laborious an administration. Idleness, ard a love for pleasure, 
made them careless and averse to business; and they sacrificed 
matters of the highest importance to their vein amusements. Some 
of them were born with such happy dispositions, that they would 
have become good ‘princes, had they not been enervated by the 
charms of a vojuptuous life; and abandoned themselves to the al- 


‘lurements of a too despotic power, and an over great prosperity. 


By flattery, they were rendered incapable of listening, in their 
counsels, to any expressions delivered with freedom, or of suffering 
the least opposition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their subjects, since 
their whole study was to aggrandize themselves, and to sacrifice 
all considerations to that alone. Darius, in his misfortunes, was 
abandoned by the generals of his armies, by the governors of his 
provinces, by his officers, domestics, and subjects; and did not find 
any where a sincere affection, nor a real attachment to his person 
and interest. The dazzling splendour of the Persien monarchy 
concealed a real weaknees; and this unwieldy power, heightened 


‘by‘so much pomp and pride, had no support in the hearts of the 


people; so that this colossus, at the very first blow, fell to the 
ground. y 
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Yaeedawmon revolts from the Macedonians, with almost all Peloponnesus. 
marches out on this occasion, defeats the enemy in a battle, in which Agis gd. 
Alexander marches against Bessus, Thalestris, queen of the , come? to 


visit him from a far country. Alexander, at his return from Parthia, al ons him- 


self to pleasure‘and excess. He continues his match against Bessus. A | 

_ cohspiracy of Philotas against the king. He, and Parmenio his father, are _ 
death. Alexander subducs several nations. He at last arrives in Bactriana, w 
Bessus is brought to him. 


A. M. 3674. Whilst things passed in Asia as we have seen,* 
Ant. J.C. 330. some tumults broke owt in Greece and Macedonia. 
Memnon, whom Alexander had sent into Thrace, having revolted 


there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipater on that side; the ° 


Lacedemonians thought this a proper opportunity to throw off the 
Macedonian yoke, and engaged almost all Peloponnesus in their 
design. Upon this news, Antipater, after having settled to the best 
of his power the affairs of ‘Thrace, returned with the utmost expe- 
dition into Greece, whence he immediately despatched couriers, ix 
order to give Alexander an account of these several transactions 
As soon as Antipater was come up with the enemy, he resolved te 
give them battle. ‘The Lacedemonian army consisted of no mors 
than 20,000 foot and 2,000 lorse, under the command of Agis their 
king; whereas that of Antipater was twice that number. Agis, in, 
order to make the superiority of numbers of no effect, had made 
choice of a narrow spot of ground. The battle began with great 
vigour, each party endeavouring to signalize themselves in an ex- 
, traordinary manner for the honour of their respective countries, the 
one fired with the remembrance of their pristine glory, and the 
other animated by their present greatness, fought with equal 
courage; the Lacedemonians for liberty, and the Macedonians for 
empire. So long as the armies continued on the spot where the 
battle began, Agis had the advantage; but Antipater, by pretend- 
ing to fly, drew the enemy into the plains; after which, extendi 
his whole army, he gained a superiority, and made a proper coal 
his advantage. Agis was distinguished by his suit of armour, his 
noble mien, and still more so by his valour. The battle was hottest 
round his person, and he himself performed the most a:tonishi 
acts of bravery. At last, after having been wounded in seve 
parts of his body, his soldiers carried him off upon his shield. 


However, this did not damp their courage; for having seized an - 


advantageous post, where they kept close to their ranks, they re- 
sisted with great vigour the attacks of the enemy. After having 
withstood them a long time, the Lacedemonians began to give 
ground, being scarce able to hold their arms, which were all cover- 
ed with sweat; they afterwards retired very fast, and at last ran 

quite away. The king, sceing himself closely pursued, still made 
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 gome efforts, apeiitenting, the weak condition to which he was 
reduced, in order to oppose the enemy. Intrepid and invincible to 
the last, oppressed by numbers, he died sword in hand. 
_ In this engagement upwards of 3000 Lacedemonians lost their 
lives, and 1000 Macedonians at most; but very few of the latter re. 
turned home unwounded. This victory not only ruined the power 
of Sparta and its allies, but also the hopes of those who only waited 
the issue of this war, to declare themselves. Antipater immediately 
- sent the news of this success to Alexander: but, like an experienced 
courtier, he drew up an account of it in the most modest and cir- - 
cumspect terms; and such as were best adapted to diminish the 
lustre of a victory which might expose him to envy. He was sensi- 
ble that Alexander’s delicacy on the point of honour was so very 
great, that he looked upon the glory which another person obtained 
as a diminution of hisown. And indeed he could not forbear,* 
when this news was brought him, to let drop some words which 
discovered his jealousy. Antipater did not dare to dispose of any 
thing by his own private authority, and only gave the Lacedemo- 
nians leave to send an embassy to the king, in order that they 
themselves might learn their fate from his own mouth. Alexander 
pardoned them, some of those who had occasioned the revolt ex- 
cepted, and these he punished. 

Darius’s death did not hinder Alexander from pursuing Bessus,t 
who had withdrawn into Bactriana, where he had assumed the title 
of king, by the name of Artaxerxes. But, finding at last that it 
would be impossible for him to come up with him, he returned_into 
Parthia; and resting his troops some days in Hecatompylos, com- 
manded provisions to be brought thither from all quarters. 

During his stay there, a report prevailed throughout the whole 
army, that the king, content with the conquests he had achieved, 
Was preparing to return into Macedonia. ‘That very instant the 
soldiers, as if a signal had been made for their setting out, ran like 
madmen to their tents, began to pack up their baggage, load the 
wagons with the utmost despatch, and fill the whole camp with 
noise and tumult. The noise soon reached the ears of Alexander, 
when, terrified at the disorder, he summoned the officers to his tent, 

- where, with tears in liis eyes, he complained, that in the midst of 
_ so glorions a career, he was stopped cn a sudden, and forced to re- 
_ turn back into his own country, rather like one who had been over- 
- come, than as a conqueror. ‘The officers comforted him, by repre- 
senting, that this sudden motion was a mere sally, and a transient 
_ gust of passion, which weuld not be attended with any ill conse- 
quences; and assured him, that the soldiers, to a man, would obey 
- him, provided he himself would address them, but with mildness and 
tenderness. He promised to doit. The circumstance which had 


* Alexander hostes vinci voluerat: Antipatrum vicisse, ne tacitus quidem { 
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ven occasion to this false report, was his having disbanded some 
jan soldiers, after rewarding them in a very bountiful manner: — 
so that the Macedonians imagined they also were to fight no more. 
Alexander eae NRTA — sinc te maa ai t 
“Tam not surprised, O soldiers, if, 1e mi ings we have 
hitherto performed, you should be satiated with glory, and have no 
other views but ease and repose. I will not now enumerate the 
various nations we have conquered. We have subdued more pro-’ 
vinces than others have cities. Could I persuade myself, that our 
conquests were well secured, over nations who were so soon-over- 
come, I would think as you do (for I will not dissemble my . 
matin and would make all the haste imaginable to revisit-my 
household-gods, my mother, my sisters, and my subjects, and enjoy 
in the midst of my country the glory I have acquired in concert 
with you. But this glory will all vanish very soon, if we do not 
put the last hand to the work. Do you imagine, that so many na- . 
tions, accustomed to other sovereigns, and who have no manner of ~ 
agreement with us either in their religion, manners, or language, 
were entirely subdued the moment they were conquered; and that 
they will not take up arms, in case we return back with somuch pre- 
cipitation? What will become of the rest who still remain uncon- 
quered? What! shall we leave our victory imperfect, merely for 
want of courage? But that which touches me much more; shal} 
we suffer the detestable crime of Bessus to go unpunished? Can : 
ou bear to see the sceptre of Darius transferred to the sanguinary 
ands of that monster, who, after having loaded him with chains, as 
a captive, at last assassinated his sovereign, in order to deprive us 
of the glory of saving him? As for riyself, I shall not be easy till 
‘I see that infamous wretch hanging on a gibbet, there to pay,to alk 
kings and nations of the earth, the just punishment due to his inex : 
ecrable crime. [do not know whether I am mistaken; bat me- : 
‘ 
‘i 


thinks I read his sentence of death in your countenances; and that 
the anger which sparkles in your eyes, declares you will soon im- 
brue your hands in that traitor’s blood.” 
The sokliers would not suffer Alexander to proceed; but clapping 
their hands, they all cried aloud, that they were ready to follow 
wherever he would lead thein. All the speeches of this — ge- 
nerally produced this effect. How desponding soever they might 
. be, one single word from him revived their courage in an instant, 
and inspired them with that martial alacrity and ardour, which a 
peared always in his face. The king, taking advantage of this fa. 
vourable disposition of the whole army, crossed Parthia, and in- 
three days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcania, which submitted to 
his arms. He afterwards subdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Dran- 
ge, the Arachosii, and several other nations, into which his army 
marched, with greater speed than people generally travel. Hefre- 
quently would pursue an enemy for whole days or Nga. al 
almost without suffering his troops to take any rest. By this pro. 
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pieshts: 

is T he came unawares upon nations who thought him 
ill at a great distance, and subdued them before they bad time to 
put themselves in a posture of defence. Under this image Danie} 


the prophet designated Alexander many ages before his birth, by 


representing him as a panther, a leopard, and a he-goat, who rushed 


forward with so much swiftness that his feet seemed not to toucn 


the ground. : 

ake maces one of Bessus’s accomplices, who had written be- 
fore to Alexander, came and surrendered himself, upon promise of 
a pardon, when he heard that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the 
capital of Hyrcania; and, among other presents, brought him Ba- 
goas the eunuch, who afterwards gained great influence over the 
mind of Alexander, as he had formerly over that of Darius. 

At the same.time arrived Thalestris, queen of the Amazons. 
A violent desire of seeing Alexander had prompted that princess 


. to leave her dominions, and travel through a great number of coun- 


tries to gratify her curiosity. Being come pretty near his camp, 
she sent word that a queen was come to visit him; and that she 
had a prodigious inclination to cultivate his acquaintance, and ac- 
cordingly was arrived within a little distance from that place. 
Alexander having returned her a favourable answer, she command- 
ed her train to stop, and herself came forward with 300 women; 
and the moment she perceived the king, she leaped from her horse, 
having two lances in her right hand. ‘The dress the Amazons 
used to wear, did not quite cover the body; for their bosom was 
uncovered on the left side, while every other part of their body was 
hid; except that their gowns, being tucked up with a knot, fell 
down no farther than the knee. They preserved their left breast 
to suckle their female offspring, but used to burn their right, that 
they might be the better enabled to bend the bow and throw the 
dart, whence they were called Amazons.t 
Thalestris t looked upon the king without discovering the least 
sign of admiration, and surveying him attentively, did not think his 
stature answerable to his fame; for the Barbarians are very much 


_ struck with a majestic air, and think those only capable of mighty 


achievements, on whom nature has bestowed’ bodily advantages. 


_ She did not scruple to tell him, that the chief motive of her jour- 
ney wasto have posterity by him; adding, that she thought herself 


worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this request, 
was obliged to make some stay in this place; after which Thales- 
tris returned to her own kingdom, and the king into the province 
inhabited by the Parthians. This story, and whatever is related 
of the Amazons, is looked upon by some very judicious authors as 
entirely fabulous. 

* Q. Curt. lib. vi. cap. 5. tThis. isa Greek word, signifying without breasts, 
t Interrito vultu regem Thalestris intuebatur, habitum ejus haudquaquam rerum fame 
parem oculis perlustrans. Quippe omnibus barbaris in corporuim majesta:c veneratio 
est; magnorumque operum non alios capaces priant, quam quos eximia cpecie do - 
Dare natura dignata est. Q. Curt. lib. vi. owe 
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Alexander abandoned himself afterwards wholly ta-bop penelones } 


changing into pride and excess the moderation and + fo 
which he had hitherto been so greatly admired; virtues so very 
necessary, in an exalted station of life, and in the midst of a 
series of prosperitics. He was now no longer the same man. 
Though he was invincible with regard to the dangers and toils — 
of war, he was far otherwise with respect to the charms of 

ease. ‘he instant he enjoyed a little repose, he abandoned him- 
self to sensuality; and he, whom the arms of the Persians — 
could not conquer, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing was” 
now to be seen but games, parties of pleasure, women, and dis- . 
orderly banquets, in which he used to pass whole days and nights — 
in drinking. Not satisfied witk the buffoons, aud the performers — 
on instrumental music, whom he had brought with him out of — 
_ Greece, he obliged the captive women, whom he carried along with — 
him, to sing songs after the manner of their country. He hap- 
pened, among these women, to perceive one who appeared in deeper 
affliction than the rest, and who, by a modest, atthe same time © 
a dignified confusion, discovered a greater reluctance than the 

others to appear in public. She was a perfect beauty, which was 

very much heightened by her bashfulness, whilst she threw her 

eyes to the ground, and did all in her power to conceal her face 

The king soon irnagined by her air and mien that she was ‘not of © 
vulgar birth; and inquiring of the lady herself, she answered that 

she was grand-daughter to Ochus, who not long before had swayed — 
the Persian sceptre, and daughter of his son; that she had married — 
eT apes who was related to Danus, and general of a great army. — 
Alexander being touched with compassion at the unhappy fate of — 
a princess of the blood royal, and the sad condition to which she 
was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but reinstated her in all her _ 
possessions, and caused her husband to be sought for, in order that 


she might be restored to him. 

This prince was naturally of a tender and humane disposition, — 
which made him sensible of the affliction of persons in the lowest — 
condition. A poor Macedonian} was one day driving before hima _ 
mule laden vith gold for the king’s use: the beast being so tired — 
that he was not able either to go on or sustain the load, the mule- 
driver took it up and carried it, but with great difficulty, a consi- ‘ 
gerable way. Alexander, seeirfg him just sinking under his burden, — 
and going to throw it on the ground, in order to ease himself, cried — 
out, “ Friend, do not be weary yet; try and carry it quite through — 
to thy tent, for it is all thy own.” . 

Alexander,{ in a forced march through a barren country, at the © 
head of a small body of horse, when he was pursuing Darius, met — 
seme Macedonians who were carrying water in goat-skins upon 
mules. These Macedonians, perceiving their prince was timost — 


*Q. Curt. Hb. vi. cap. 6 ft Plat. in Alex. p. $87. t Ibid 
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ed with thirst occasioned by the raging heat, (the sun being 

hen at the meridian,) immediately filled a helmet with water, and 
_ Were running to present him with it. Alexander asking to whom 

_they were carrying that water, they replied,“ We were going to- 
» carry it to our children, but do not let your majesty be uneasy, for 
if your life is but sayed, we shall get children enough, in case we 
shouid lose these.” At these words Alexander takes tho helmet, 
_ and looking quite round him, he saw all his horsemen hanging 
_ down their heads, and, with eyes fixed earnestly on the liquor he 
held, swallowing it, as it were, with their glances: upon which he 
returned it, with thanks, to these who offered it him, and did not 
drink so much as a single drop, but cried, “There is not enough for 
my whole company; and should I drink elone, it would make the 
test be thirstier, and they would die with faintness and. fatigue.” 
_ The officers, who were on horseback round him, struck inthe most 

‘sensible manner with his wonderful temperance and magnanimity, 

entreated him with shouts to carry them wherever he thought fit, 
_ and not to spare them; that they were not in the least tired, nor 
felt the least thirst; and that as long as they should be commanded 
by such a king, they could not think themselves mortal men. 
Such sentiments as these, which arise from a generous and ten- 
der disposition, reflect greater honour on a prince than all his vic- 
_ tories and conquests. Had Alexander always retained them, he 
_ would jastly have merited the title of Great; but a too brilliant and 
uninterrupted series of prosperity, which is a burden too heavy for 
mortals to sustain, insensibly effaced them from his mind,and made 
him forget that he was a man: for now, contemning the customs of 
his own country, as no lopger worthy the sovereign of the universe, 
he laid aside the dress, the manners, and way of life of the Mace- 
donian monarchs; looking upon them as too plain and simple, and 
derogatory to his grandeur. He even went so far as to imitate the 
pomp of the Persian kings in that very circumstance in which they 
seemed to equal themselves to the gods; I mean, by requiring those 
who had conquered nations to fall prostrate at his feet, and pay him 
a kind of homage which becomes only slaves. He had turned his 
palace into-a seraglio, filling it with 360 concubines (the same num- 
ber as Darius kept,) and with bands of evnuchs, of all mankind the 
most infamous. Not satisfied wilh wearing a Persian robe himself, 
he also obliged his generals, his friends, and all the grandees of bis 

‘court, to put on the same dress, which gave them the greatest mor- 
tification, not one of them however daring to speak against this 
innovation, or contradict the prince. 

. . The veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, not having 
the least idea of sensuality, inveighed publicly against this prodigi- 
ous luxury, and the numerous vices which the army had learned in 
Susa and Ecbatana. The soldiers would frequently complain: 

» “That they had lost more by victory than they had gained: that as 
the Mietdoaiahd had thus assumed the manners and customs of 


: 
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_ foreigners, they might properly be said to be conquered: that there 
_ fore the only benefit they should reap from their long absence woul 
be, to return back into their country im the habit of Barbarians 
that Alexander was ashamed of, and despised them; that he chos > 
to resemble the vanquished rather than the victorious; and that he. 
who had before been king of Macedonia, was now become one of 
Darius’s lieutenants.”’ A. ; a 
“ 'The king was not ignorant of ‘the discontent which reigned both 
it his court and army, and endeavoured to recover the esteem and 
friendship of both by his beneficence; but slavery,* though pur- 
» chased at ever so high a rate, must necessarily be odious to freeborn- 
mmen. He therefore thought, that the safest remedy would be to 
employ them; and for that purpose led them against Bessus. But _ 
as the army was so encumbered with booty and a useless train of — 
baggage, that it could scarce move, he first caused all his own bag- 
gage to be carried into a great square, and afterwards thatof the — 
army (retaining only such things as were absolutely necessary;) 
and then ordered the whole to be carried from —— in carts to a 
large plain. Every one was in t pain to know the meaning of 
all this; but after he had sent at the horses, he set fire to his 
own things, and commanded every one to follow his example. — 
Upon this the Macedonians lighted up the fire with their own hands, 
and burnt the rich spoils they had purchased with their blood, and 
often forced out of the midst of the flames. Such a sacrifice must : 
certainly have been made with the utmost reluctance; but the ex-_ 
_ ample the king set them silenced all their complaints, and they — 
seemed less affected at the loss of their than at their ne- | 
glect of military discipline. A short speech the king made, soothed } 
all their uneasiness; and being now more able to exert themselves ; 
hereafter, they set out with joy, and marched towards Bactriana. — 
In this march they met with difficulties which would have quite j 
damped any one but Alexander; but nothing could daunt his sow, | 
or check his progress; for he put the strongest confidence in his 
¥ 
f 
“ 


good fortune, which indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated 
him from a thousand perils, wherein one would have naturally sup- 
posed both himself and his army must have perished. — 

Being arrived among the Drange, a danger to which he had not 
been accustomed, gave him very great uneasiness; and this was, 
the report of a conspiracy that was formed against his person. ! 


One Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the contriver of this _ 
treason; and the motive of It was, some private disgust which he 

had received. He had communicated his design to a young man — 
named Nichomachus, who revealed it to Cebalinus, his brother. 
The latter immediately discovered it to Philotas, earnestly entreat-_ 
ing him to acquaint the king with it, because every moment was of 


* Sed, ut opinor, liberis pretium servitutis ingratum est. Q. Curt. + Diod. 1. xvi. 
p.550, 551. Q. Curt. L. vi. c. 7. 11. & 1. vii. c. 1, 2. Arran. 1. ii, p.141, 142 Plut. im 
Alex. p. 692, 693. 
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the utmost consequence, and the conspirators were to execute the 
honil deed in three days. Philotas, after applauding his.-fidelity. 
waited immediately upon the king, and discoursed on a great va- 
_ riety of subjects, but without taking the least notice of the plot. 
in the evening Cebalinus meeting him as he was coming out, and 
asking whether he had done as he requested, he answered, that he 
had not found an opportunity of mentioning it to his majesty, and 
went away. The next day this young man went up to him as he 
was going into the palace, and conjured him not to forget what he 
had told him the day before. Philotas replied, that he would be 
sure not to forget it; but, however, he did not perform his promise. 
This made inus suspect him; and fearing, that in case the 
conspiracy should be discovered by any other person, his silence 
would be interpreted as criminal, he therefore got another person 
to disclose it to Alexander. The prince having heard the whole 
from Cebalinus himself, and being told how earnestly he had con- 
jured Philotas to acquaint him with it, first commanded Dymnus to 

brought before him. The latter guessing upon what account 
he was sent for by the king, ran himself through with his sword; 
but the guards having prevented him from completing the deed, he 
was carried to the ce ot The king asked him why he thought 
Philotas more worthy than he was ef the kingdom of Macedon? 
but he was quite speechless: so that, after fetching a deep sigh, he 
turned his head aside, and breathed his last. ’ 

The king afterwards sent for Philotas, and (laving first command- 
ed every one to withdraw) inquired whether Cebaiinus had really 
urged him several times to tell him of a plot which was carrying on 
against him. Philotas, without discovering the least coufusion in 
his countenance, confessed ingenuously that he had; but made his 
apclogy, by saying, that the person who hed given hii information, 
did not appear to him worthy of the least credit. He confessed. 
however, that Dymnus’s death convinced him that he had acted 
very Enprudently, in concealing so long a design of so black a na- 
ture: upon which, acknowledging his fault, he fell at the king’s 
feet ; and embracing them, besought him to consider his past hfe, 
rather thanthe fault he had now committed, which did not proceed 
from any bad design, but from the fear he was under of unseagon- 
ably alarming the king, should he communicate a design which he 
really supposed was without foundation. It is no easy matter te 
say whether Alexander believed what Philotas said, or only dissem- 
bled his anger. But however this be, he gave hin his hand in 
token of reconciliation; and told him, that he was persuaded he 
had despised rather than concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of cour- 
tiers ; and indeed it. was hardly possible it should be otherwise, be- 
cause none of them was more familiar with the king, or more 
esteemed by him. Instead of softening and moderating the lustre 
of the distinguished favour he enjoyed, by an air of mildness and 
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humanity, and a prudent modesty of demeanour; he seemed; c 2 

‘the contrary, to endeavour only to excite the envy of others, by — 
affecting a silly pride, which generally displayed itself in his dress, © 
his retinue, his equipage, and his table; and still more so, by the — 
haughty airs he assumed, which made him universally hated. Par- — 
menio, his father, disgusted at his supercilious behaviour, said one — 
day to him, “ My son, make thyself less.”* ‘The strongest sense ig 
couched under these words; and it is evident, that the man who 
uttered them was perfectly acquainted with the -genius of courts. 
He used often to give Philotas advice to this effect : but too exalt 
ed a prosperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind; and they — 
cannot persuade themselves that favour, which is established on so 
seemingly solid a foundation, can ever change; the contrary of 
which Philotas found to his sorrow. 

His former conduct,t with regard to Alexander, had given the 
king just reason to complain of him; for he used to take the liberty 
to speak disrespectfully of his sovereign, and applaud himself in 
the most haughty terms. Opening one day his heart to a wornan 
named Antigona, with whom he was in love, he be to boast, in 
a very insolent mamner, of his father’s services and his own: “ What® 
would Philip,” said he, “ have been, had it not been for Parmenio ? 
and what would Alexander be, were it not for Philotas? what would 
become of his pretended divinity, and his father Ammon, should we 
undertake to expose this fiction?” All these things were repeated 
to Alexander ; and Antigona herself made oath, that such words 
had been spoken. ‘The king had nevertheless taken no notice of 
all this, nor so much as once let drop the least word which might 
show his resentment upon that account, whenever he was most in- 
toxicated with liquor: he had not so much as hinted it to his friends, 
not even to [Hephestion, from whom he scarce concealed any thing. 
But the crime Philotas was now accused of, recalled to his memory 
the disgust he had formerly entertained. 

Immediately after the conversation he had with Philotas, he held 
a council composed of his chief confidants. Craterus, for whom 
Alexander had a great esteem, and who envied Philotas the more 
upon that very account, looked upon this as a very happy occasion 
for supplanting his rival. Concealing, therefore, his hatred, under 
a specious pretence of zeal, he suggested to the king, “ The a 
prehensions he might justly be under, both from Philotas himself, 
because mercy is not apt to work any change on a heart which 
could be corrupt enough to entertain so detestable a crime; and - 
from Parmenio, his father, who,” said he, “ will never be able to 
bear the thoughts of his owing his son’s life to the king’s clemency. 
Some beneficial acts are so great, that they become a burden to 
those on whom they are conferred, for which reason they do all in 
their power to erase them from their memory. Besides, who can 


72 wai, xeleav wos zi vou. } Plut. de Fortun. Alex. ¢. 2. p, 33%. 
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act? pa both father and son are not engaged: in the conspi- 
racy? en a prince’s life is in danger, every thing is of impor- 
tance; and all things, even to the slightest suspicions, are so many 
proofs. Can we conceive it possible, that a favourite on whom his 
sovereign has bestowed the most shining marks of his beneficence, 
should be calm and undisturbed, upon his being told an affair of such 
‘Importance? ' But we are told, that this design was communicated 
by young people, who deserved very little credit. Wherefore then 
did he keep them in suspense two days, as if he really believed 
what they told him, and promised them that he would reveal the 
whole affair to the king? Who does not see, that he did this 
merely to prevent their having access by another way to his majes- 
ty? Sir,” continued he, “ it is necessary, for your own sake and 
that of the state, that Philotas should be put to the torture; in 
order to force from his own mouth an account of’ this plot, and the 
‘Several persons who are his accomplices in it.” This being the 
ho inion of all the members of the council, the king acceded to it. 
He then dismissed the assembly, having first enjoined them secrecy ; 
and the better to conceal his resolution, gave orders for the army's 
marching the next day, and even invited Philotas to supper with 
him. - 
_ Inthe beginning of the night, various parties of guards having 
been posted in the several places necessary, some entered the tent 
of Philotas, who was then in a deep sleep; when, starting from his 
‘slumbers, as they were putting manacles on his hands, he cried, 
‘“* Alas! my sovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies has got the 
better of your goodness.” After this, they covered his face, and 
brought him to the palace without uttering a single word. The 
next morning, the Macedonians, according to an order published 
for that purpose, came thither under arms, in number about 6000. 
It was a very ancient custom for the army, in the time of war, to 
take cognizance of capital crimes; and, in times of peace, for the 
people to do so ; so that the prince had no power on these occasions, 
unless a sanction were given to it by the consent of one or other 
of these bodies; andthe king was forced to have recourse to per- 
suasion, before he employed his authority.* 

First, the body of Dymnus was brought out; very few then pre 
sent knowing either-what he had done, or how he came by his 
death. Afterwards the king came into the assembly; an air of 
sorrow appearing in his countenance, as well as in his whole court,, 
while every one waited with impatience the issue of this gloomy 
scene. Alexander continued a anes time with his eyes cast on the 
ground, as if in the utmost dejection; but at last, having recover- 
ed his spirits, he made the following speech: “I have narrowly 
oo O soldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery of a 
small number of wretches; but by the providence and mercy of the 


* Nihil potestas regum valebat, nisi prids valuiseet suctoritas, Q. Cerd, 
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gods, I now again appear before you alive: and I protest to 2 
t nothing encourages me more to proceed agai thestraigors.” 


than the sight of this assembly, whose welfare is much dearer to 
3 


mie than my own; for I desire to live for your sakes only: and the — 
greatest happiness I should find in living (not to say the only mys 
would be the pleasure I should receive in yeasty my power to — 
reward tie services of so many brave men, to w I owe every 
thing.” Here he was interrupted by the cries and groans of the 
soldiers, who all burst into tears. “ Alas! how will you behave,” 
continued he, “ when I shall name the persons who formed so exe- 
erable a design? I myself cannot think of it without shuddering. 
‘They on whoin I have been most lavish of my kindnesses: on whom 

I have bestowed the greatest marks of friendship: in whom I had 
put my whole confidence, and in whose breasts I lodged my great-~ 
est secrets—Parmenio and Philotas.” At these names the soldiers 
gazed one upon the other, not daring to believe their eyes or ears 
nor to give credit to any thing they saw or heard. Then Nico- 
machus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were sent for, who made the 
several depositions of what they knew. But as not one of them 
charged Philotas with engaging in the plot, the whole assembly, 
being seized with a trouble and confusion easier conceived than 
expressed, continued in a sad and gloomy silence. . 

Piilotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind him, and his 
head covered with a coarse, worn-out piece of cloth. How shock- 
ing a sight! Almost deprived of his senses, he did not dare to 
jook up, or open his lips; but the tears streaming from his eyes, he . 
fainted away in the arms of the man who held him. As the stand- 
ers-by wiped off the tears in which his face was bathed, recovering 
lis spirits and his voice by degrees, he seemed desirous of speaking. 
‘the king then told him, that he should be judged by the Macedo- 
nians, and withdrew. Philotas might Have justified himself very 
easily; for not one of the witnesses, and those who had been put. 
on the rack, had accused him of being an accomplice in the piot. 
Dymaus, who first formed it, had not named him to any of the 
conspirators; and had Philotas been concerned in it, and the ring- , 
leader, as was pretended, Dymnus would certainly have named him, 
atthe head of ali the rest, in order to engage them the more a i 
Had Philotas been conscious to himself of guilt in this particular, _ 
as he was sensible thet Ccbalinus, who knew the whole, souglit 
earnestly to acquaint the king with it, was it probable that he could , _ 
have remained quiet two days together, without once endeavouring _ 
either to despatch Cebalinus, or to put his dark design in execution, - 
which he might very easily have done? Philotas set these proofs, ~ 
and a great many more, in the strongest light; and did not omit to 
mention the reasons which had made him despise the information | _ 
that had been given him, as groundless and imaginary. Then di-. 
recting himself, on a sudden, to Alexander, as if he had been pre- 
sent. “O king,” says he, “ wheresoever you may be for it is 
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royal hand as a pledge of this; and you did me the honour to ad- 
ait me at your table. If you believed me, Lam innocent: if you 
ned me, I am cleared: I refer all this to your own judgment. 
Vhat new crime have I committed since? I was in a deep sleep 
when my enemies waked me, and loaded me with chains. Is it 
tural for a man, who is conscious that he is guilty of the most 
orrid of all crimes, to be thus any and undisturbed? ~'The inno- 
cence of my own conscience, and the promise your majesty mace 
me, gave my mind this calm. Do not let the envy of my enemics 
prevail over your clemency and justice.” 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas should be put on 
the rack. The persons who presided on that cccasion were his 
most myeterate enemies, and they made him suffer every kind of 
torture. Philotas at first discovered the utmost resolution and 
pati of mind; the torments he suffered not being able to force 
from him a single word, nor even so much asasioh. But at last, 
<pnquered by pain, he confessed himself to be guilty, nemed seve- 
ral accomplices, and even accused his own father. The next day, 
the answers of Philotas were read in full assembly, he himeelf be- 
ing present. Lie was unanimously sentenced to die; immediately 
after which he was stoned, according to the cistom ef Macedonia, 
with scnie other of the conspirators. 

They also judged at the same time, and put te ceeth 
Alexander, who. had been found guilty of ecnspiring t 
the king, and had been kept three years in priscn. 

The condemnation of Philctas brought on that of Parmenio: 
whether it were that Alexander really believed litn guilty, er wes 
afraid of the father now he had put the son to death. Polydamas, 
one of the lerds of the court, was.appointed te sce the executicn 
performed. He had been one of Parmenio’s most intimate friencs, 
af we inay give that name to courtiers, who love nothing but their 
own ‘ortune. This was the very reson of his being nominated, 
because Parmenio could not entertain any suspicion of his being 
sent to hun with sucha design. He therefore set.cut for Media, 
where that eener:l commanced the army, and was intrusted with 
the king's treasures, whicli amounted to 1£0,000 talents, about 
27,000,000/. sterling. Alexander had given him several letters for 
Cleander, the king's lieutenant. in the provinee; and for the princi- 
palofiicers.. Two were for Parmenio; one of them from Alexander, 
and the other sealed with Philotas’s seal, as if he had been alive, to 
prevent the father from harbouring the least suspicion. Polydamas 
was but eleven days un his journey, and alighted in the night-time 
atthe house of Cleander. After having taken all the precautions * 
necessary, they went together with a great number of attendants, 
to mect Parmenio, who at this time was walking in a park of his 
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[ have committed a fault in not acquainting you with what I heard, ~ 
_ I confessed it to you, and you pardoned me. You gave me your 
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own. The moment Polydamas spied him, though at a great die 4 


tance, he ran to embrace him with an air of the utmost joy; 
after compliments, intermixed with the strongest indications of 
friendship, had passed on both sides, he gave him Alexander's let- 


ter. Inthe opening it, he asked him what the king was doing; 


to which Polydamas replied, that he would know by his. majesty’s 
letter. Parmenio, after perusing it, said: “The king is preparing 
to march against the Arachosii. How glorious a prince is this, who 
will not suffer himself to take a moment’s rest! ‘However, he 
ought to be a little tender of himself, now he has acquired so much 
lory.” He afterwards opened the letter which was written in 
hilotas’s name; and, by his countenance, seemed pleased with the 
contents of it. At that very instant Cleander thrust a dagger into 
his side, then made another thrust in his throat; and the rest gave 
him several wounds, even after he was dead. 
.* Thus this great man ended his life; a man illustrious both in 
peace and war; who had performed many glorious actions without 
the king, whereas the king had never achieved any thing conspicu- 
ous, but in concert with Parmenio. He was a person of great 
abilities, both in forming plans and carrying them into execution; 
was very dear to the grandees, and much more to the officers and 
soldiers, who reposed the highest confidence in him; and looked 
upon themselves as assured of victory when he was at their head, 
sq firmly they relied on his capacity and good fortune. He was 
then threescore and ten years of age; and had always served his 
sovereign with inviolable fidelity and zeal, for which he was very 
ill rewarded; his son and himself having been put to death, merely 
on aslight suspicion, unsupported by any real proof, which never- 
theless obliterated in a moment all the great services both had 
done their country. . 

A. M. 2675. Alexander was sensible,* that such cruel execu- 
Ant. J. C, 329. tions might alienate the affections of the troops, of 
which he had a proof, by the letters they sent into Macedonia, which 
were intercepted by his order; concluding, therefore, that it would 
be proper for him to separate from the rest of the army such soldiers 
as had most distinguished themselves by their murmurs and com- 
plaints, lest the?r seditious discourses should spread the same spirit 
of discontent, he formed a separate body of these, the command of 
which he gave to Leonidas; this kind of ignominy being the only 
punishment he inflicted on them. But they were so strongly affect- 
- ed with it, that they endeavoured to wipe out the disgrace it brought 
upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an” obedience, which 
observed ever afterwards. 

To prevent the ill consequences that might arise from this secret 
discontent, Alexander set out upon his march, and continued to 
pursue Bessus; on which occasion he exposed himself to great 
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vse 5 and dangers After having passed through Drangiana, 
Arachosia, and the country of the Arimaspi, where all things sub- 
mitted ‘to his arms, he arrived at a mountain, called Paropamisus 
(a part of Caucasus,) where his army underwent inexpressible 
fatigues, through weariness, famine, cold, and the snows, which 
killed a great number of his soldiers. Bessus laid waste all the coun: 
try that lay between him and mount Caucasus, in order that the 
want of provisions and forage might deprive Alexander of an op- 
portunity of pursuing him. He indeed suffered very much, but 
nothing could chek his vigour. After making his army repose for 
some time at Drapsaca, he advanced towards Aornos and Bactria, 
the two strongest cities of Bactriana, and took them both. At 
Alexander's approach, about 7 or 8090 Bactrians, who till then had 
adhered very firmly to Bessus, abandoned him to a man, and retired 
each to his respective home. ' Bessus, at the head of the small 
number of forces who continued faithful to him, passed the river 
Oxus, burnt all the boats he hi-nself made use of, to prevent Alex- 
ander from crossing it, and withdrew to Nautaca, a city of Sogdiana, 
fully determined to raise a new army there. Alexander, however, 
did not give him time to do this; and not meeting with trees or 
timber sufficient for the building cf boats and rafts, he supplied the 
want of these by distributing to his soldiers a great number of 
skins stuffed with straw, and such-like dry and light materials; ” 
upon which they placed themselves, and crossed the river in this 
manner; those who went over first, drawing up in battle array, 
whilst their comrades were coming afterthem. In this manner his 
whole army passed over in six days. 

In the mean while Spitamenes, who was Bessus’s chief confidant, 
formed a conspiracy against him, in concert with two more of his 
principal officers. Having seized his person, they put him in chains, 
forced his diadem from his head, tore to pieces the royal robe of 
Darius which he had put on, and set him on horseback, in order to 
give him up to Alexander. 

. That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the Branchida. 
These were the descendants of a family who had dwelt in Miletus, 
whom Xerxes, at his return from Greece, had formerly sent into 
Upper Asia, where he had settled them in a very flourishing con- 
dition, in return for their having delivered up to him the treasure 
of the temple of Apollo Didymaus, the keepers of which they were 

They received the king with the highest demonstrations of joy, and 
surrendered both themselves and their city to him. Alexander 
sent for such Milésians as were in his army, who preserved an here- 
ditary hatred against the Branchide, because of the treachery of 
their ancestors. He then left them the choice, either of revenging 
the injury they had formerly done them, or of pardoning them in 
consideration of their common extraction. The Milesians being 
80 much divided in opinion, that they could not agree among them- 
selves, Alexander undertook ‘the decision himself. Accordingly, 
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the next day he commanded his phalanx to surround the city; a4 
a signal being. given, they were ordered to plunder that abode of 
traitors, and put every one of them to the sword: which inhuman 
omler was executed with the same barbarity as it had been given. 
Aull the citizens, at the very time that they bray ing to pay ho- 
mage to Alexander, were murdered in the streets and in their $3 
no manner of regard being paid to their cries and tears, nor the 
least distinction made of age or sex. They even pulled up the 
very foundations of the walls, that not the least traces of that city 
might remain. But of what crimes were those ill-fated citizens 
guilty? Were they responsible for those their fathers had com- 
mitted upwards of 150 years before? Ido not know whether his- 
tory furnishes another example of so brutal and frantic a cruelty. 

A little after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, not only bound, 
but stark naked. Spitamenes held him by a chain, which went 
round his neck; and it was difficult to say, whether that object was 
more agreeable to the Barbarians or Macedonians. In presenting 
him to the king, he said: “I have, at last, revenged both you and 
Darius, my kings and masters. I bring you this wretch, who assas- 
sinated his sovereign, and who is now treated in the same manner 
as he himself gave the first example of. Alas! why cannot Darius 
himself see this spectacle!” Alexander, after having greatly ap- 
plauded Spitamenes, turned about to Bessus,and spoke thus: “'Thou 


eurely must have been inspired with the rage and fury of a tiger, — 


otherwise thou wouldst not have dared to load a king, from whom 
thou hadst received so many instances of favour, with chains, and 
afterwards murder him! Begone from my sight, thou monster of 
cruelty and perfidiousness.” ‘The king said no more, but sending 
for Oxatres, Darius's brother, he gave Bessus to him, in order that 
he ‘might suffer alj the ignominy he deserved ; suspending, however, 


his execution, that he nught be judged in the general assembly of’ 


the Persians. 


: SECT. XI. 
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Alexander, afier taking a great inany cities in Bactriana, builds ome near the river 
Taxartes, which he calls by his own name, The Seythians, alarmed at the building 
of tais city, as it wou'd be x execk upon them, send ambassadors to the king, who ad- 
dress themse!vex to him with uncommon freedom. After having diemissed them, he 
passes the Iaxartes, gains a signal victory over the Seythians, and behaves with hu- 
manity towards ed vanquished. Le checks and punishes the insurrection of the 
Yowltans,sends Bessus to Ecbatana to be put to death, and takes the city of Petra, 
whieh was thought inipregnable. : : 


Alexanier,* insatiable of victory and conquests, still marched 
forward in search of new nations whem he might subdue. After 


\ ~ 


and dangerous marches, he advanced to the Iaxartes.f — 


reeruiting his cavalry, which had suffered very much by their long 


* Arrian. 1. tii. p. 148, 149, & 1. iv. p.150—160, @. Curt. Lvii.e.@-I. {Qui 
tus Curtius and Arrian call it the Tanais, but they are mistaken, The Tanais liesmuch 
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itains, came and attacked Alexander’s forces; and havin 
offa grea 
n which were 20,000 men, who fought with bows and slings. ‘The 
_ king went and besieged them in person, and being one of the fore- 
Nass ing in the attack, he was shot with an arrow in the bone of his lee, 
_ and the iron head stuck in the wound. The Macedonians; who 
were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried him off immediately, yet 
not so secretly, but that the Barbarians knew of it; for they saw 
m the top of the mountain every thing that was doing below. 
‘The next day they sent ambassadors to the king, who ordered them 
to be immediately brov.ght in, when, taking off the bandage whieh 
covered his wound, he showed them his leg, but did not tell them 


" _how much he hadbeen hurt. They assured him, that asecon as they: ° 


heard of his being wounded, they were as much afflicted as the 
Macedonians could possibly be; and that, had it been possible for 
‘them to find the person who had shot that arrow, they would have 
del:vered him up to Alexander; that none but impious wretches 


would wage war against the gods; in a word, that being vanquish- | 


ed by his unparalleled bravery, they surrendered themselves to 
him, with the nations who followed them. The king, having en- 
gaged his faith to them, and taken back his prisoners, accepted of 
theirhomage. -— ~ 

After this he set out upon his march, and _ getting into a litter, a 
eteat dispute arose between the horse and foot who should carry it, 
each of those bodies pretending that this honour belonged to them 
only: and there was no other way of reconciling them, but. by giv 
mz orders that they should carry it in turn. a, 

From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, a very cons! 
derable city, the capitel of Sogdiana, which he took; and after 
leaving a considerable garrison there, he burnt and laid waste all the 
open country. 

There came en embassy to him {rem the Abian Scythians,* who 
since the death of Cyrus had lived free and independent : these sub- 
mitted to Alexander. They were considered as the most equitable 
of all the Barbarians; never making war but to defend themselves; 

and the liberty established among them, and which they no ways 
abused, removed all distincticn, and equalled the meanest among 
; them with the greatest. A love uf poverty and justice was their 
peculiar characteristic, and enabled them to live heppy together 

' without wanting either kings or. Jaws. Alexandet received them 
' ~ kindly, and sent one ¢f his chief courtiers to take a view of their 
_ ‘ountry, and even of the Scythians who iphabit beyond the Cim- 
He had marked out a spot of ground proper for building a city 
on the river laxartes, in order to curb the nations he had already 
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_ more westward, and empties itself not into the Caspian Sea, but into the Pontus Luxinus, 
and is now cailed the Don. * Abii Scythe. ~ 
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this river, the Barbarians, rushing suddenly from 


reat number of prisoners, retired to their lurking holes, — 
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.menes, who had delivered up Bessus.into his hands, believing him a 
very fit person to bring them back to their allegiance; but he him- 
self had been chiefly instrumental in this insurrection. The king, 
greatly surprised at this treachery, was determined to take ven- 
geance of him in the mest signal manner. He marched in person 
to Cyropolis, and besieged it. This was the last city of the Persian 
empire, and had been built by Cyrus, whose name it bore. At the 
same time he sent Craterus, with two more of his general officers, 
to besiege the city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty troopers were 
sent, to desire them to sue for Alexander’s clemency. These met 
with a very kind reception at first, but in the night-time they were 
ail cut to pieces. Alexander had resolved to spare gy lis, purely 
for the sake of Cyrus; for, of all the monarchs who had igned 
over these nations, there were none he admired more than this kiny 
and Semiramis, because they had surpassed all the rest in courage 
and glorious actions. He therefore offered very advantageous con- 
ditions to the besieged, but they were so blindly obstinate as to re- 
ject them, and that even with pride end insolence; upon which he 
stormed the city, abandoning the plunder of it to his soldiers, and 

_rased it to the very foundations. From hence he went to the other 
city which Craterus was besieging. » No place ever made a more 
vigorous defence; for Alexander lost his best soldiers before it, and 
wes himself exposed to very great d r; a stone striking him 
with so much violence on the head, that it deprived him of his senses. 
The whole army indeed lamented him as dead; but this prince, 
Wwi.%n no danger nor disappointment could depress, pushed on the 
siege with greater vigour than before, the instant he recovered; 
without staying till his wound was healed, anger adding fresh fuel to 
his natural ardour. Having therefore caused the wall to be sapped, 
he made a‘large breach in it, and entered the city, which he burnt to 
the ground,and gut all the inhabitants to the sword. Several other 


cities met with the same fate. ‘This was a third rebellion of the | 


Sogdians, who would not be quiet, though Alexander had pardoned 
them twice before. ‘They lost aboye 120,000 men in these different 
sieges. ‘he king afterwards sent Menedemus with 3000 foot and 
800 horse to Maracanda, whence Spitamenes had driven the Mace- 
donian garrison, and had snut himself up there. 

With regard te himself, he returned back and encamped on the 
Iaxartes, where he surrounded with walls the whole spot yh ate 
which his army had covered, and built a city on it, sixty fi 
in circumference, which he also called Alexandria; having before 
built several of that name. He caused the workmen to make such 
despatch, that in less than twenty days the ramparts were raised, 
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the houses built; and indeed there was a great emulation among 
A soldiers, who should get his work done soonest, every one of 

‘them havirig had his portion allotted him: and to people his new 

city, he ransomed all the prisoners he could meet with, settled se 
____yeral Macedonians there who were worn out in the service, and 
a  hephas many natives of the country, at their own request, to in 
; abit it. | 
But the king of those Scythians who live on the other side of 
the Iaxartes, seeing that this city, built on the river, was a kind of 
yoke imposed on them, sent a great body of soldiers to demolish it 
and to drive the Macedonians toa greater distance. Alexander, wh 
had no design of attacking the Scythians, finding them make se. 
veral incursions, even in his sight, in a very insolent manner, was 
very much perplexed; especially when advice was brought him at 
the same time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Mara- 
canda, had been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such a 
number of obstacles uniting together would have discouraged any 
one but an Alexander; for the Sogdians had taken up arms, and the 
Bactrians also; his army was harassed by the Scythians; he fiim- 
self was brought so low, that he was not able to stand upright, to 
mount on horseback, to speak to his forces, or give a single order. 
To increase his affliction, he found his army no ways inclined to 
attempt the passage of the river in sight of the enemy, who were 
drawn up in battle array on the other side. The king continued in 
the utmost perplexity all night long; however, his courage sur- 
mounted every difficulty. Being told that the auspices were not 
pro} tious, he forced the soothsayer to substitute favourable ones in 
then stead. At day-break he put on his coat of mail, and showed 
himself to the soldiers, who had not scen him since the last wound 
he had received. ‘These held thé king jn such high veneration, that 
his presence alone immediately removed a!l their fears, so that they 
shed tears of joy, and went unanimously and paid him their respecte; 
entreating him to lead them against the enemy, against whom they 
before had refused to march. They worked so hard at the rafts 
- or floats, that in tliree days’ time they had made 12,000; and also 
prepared a great number of skins for the same purpese. 

n As every thing was ready for the passage of the river, several 
-) . Scythian ambassadors arrived, to the number of twenty, according 
1 to the custom of their country, who rode through the camp, desir- 
| ing to speak with the king. Alexander having sent for them into 

his tent, desired them to sit down. ‘They gazed attentively upon 

him a long time, without speaking a single word, probably beimg 
+ surprised (as they formed a judgment of men from their air and 
stature) to find that his did not answer the high icea they entertain- . 
ed of him from his fame. ‘The oldest of the ambassadors address- 
ed him in a speech, which, as Quintus Curtius relates it, is pretty 
____ long ; however, as it is very curious, I shall present my readers with 
the greatest part of it. 
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hand thou wouldst touch the east, and with the other Pocagetnarg ; 
and not satisfied with this, thou wouldst follow the sun, and know — 
where he hides himself. Such as thou art, thou yet aspirest after’ _ 
what,it will be impossible for thee to attain. Thou crossest over 
from Europe into Asia; and when thou shalt have subdued all the 
race of men, then thou wilt make wer against rivers, forests, and 
wild beasts. Dost thou not know, that tall trees ure many years a 
growing, but may be torn up in an hour’s time; that the lion serves: 
sometimes for food to the smallest birds; that iron, though so hard, 
is consumed by rust: ina word, that there is nothing so strong, 
which may not be.destroyed by the weakest thing? 

“ What have we to do with thee? We never set foot in’ thy 
country. May not those who inhabit woods be allowed to live, 
without knowing who thou art, and whence thou comest?, We 
will neither command over, nor submit to, any mar. And that 
thei mayst be sensible what kind of people the Seythians are, 
know that we received from heaven, as a rich present, a yoke of 
exen, a plough-share, an arrow, a javelin, and a cup. we 
make use of, both with our friends, and against our enemies. ‘To 
eur friends we give corn, which we procure by the labour of our 
oxen; with them we offer wine to the gods in our cup: end witl 

_regard to our enemies, we combat them at a distance with our ar- 
rows, and near at hand with our javelins. It is with these we 
formerly conquered the most warlike nations,* subdued the raost 
powerful kings, laid waste a1 Asia, and opened ourselyes a way 
into the heart of Egypt. : ~ : 

“ But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate robbers, thou 
thyself art the greatest robber upon earth. ‘Thou hast plundered 
all the nations that thou hest overcome. Thou hast possessed thy- 
eelf of Lydia, invaded Syria, Persia, and Bactriana; thou art form- 
ing a design to march as far as India, and thou now comest hither 
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‘ to seize upon our herds of cattle. The great ions thou hast, 
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only make thee covet more eagerly what thou not. Dost thou 
not see how long the Bactrians have checked thy progress? Whilst 
thou art subduing these, the Sogdians revolt, and istothee = 
only the occasion of war. 7 | ‘ 

“ Pass but the Iaxartes, and thou wilt behold the o ia 


lains. It will b for th Seytins : 

our plains. It will be in vain for thee to pursue thi isms, <9 
‘ind I defy thee ever to overtake them. Ourpoverty willbe more | 
active than thy army, laden with the spoils of so many nations; 
and, when thou shalt fancy us at a great distance, thou wilt see us 
rush suddenly on thy camp; for we pursue, and fly from our ene- — 


ta is to be epitome + bec deca 22s oP al iians, who ‘advanced: 
‘as far as Egypt, and possessed themselves pper Asia years. See 
the second volume of this work, in the History of the Assyrians. ‘not followed. 
Q. Curtius literally in this place, the text being muchembarrassed. wit 
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mies with equal speed. I ae informed that the Greeks speak jest- 
‘ingly of the Scythian solitudes, and that they are even east a 


_ proverb; but we are fonder of our deserts, than of your great cities 

_and fruitful plains. Let me observe to thee, that fortune is slip- 
pery; hold her fast, therefore, for fear she should escape thee. 
Put a curb to thy felicity, if thou desirest to continue in possession 
of it. 

“If thou art a god, thou oughtest to do good to mortals, and not 
to deprive them ef their possessions: if thou art a mere man, re- 
flect always on what thou art. They whom thou shalt not molest, 
will be.thy true friends; the strongest friendships being contracted 
between equals; and they are esteemed equals, who have not tried 
their strength against each other: but do not imagine, that those 
whom thou conquerest can love thee; for there is no such thing as 
friendship between a master and his slave, and a forced peace is 
soon followed by a war. 

“ To conclude,* do not fancy that the Scythians will take an 
oath in their concluding an alliance. ‘The only cath among them 
is to keep their word without swearing. Such cautions as these do 
indeed become Greeks, who sign their treaties, and call upon the 
gods to witness them; but, with regard to us, our religion consists 
in being sincere, and in keeping the promises we have made. That 
man who is not ashamed to break his word with men, is not afraid 
of deceiving the gods; and of what use could friends be to thee 
whom thou couldst not trust? Consider that we will guard both 
Europe and Asia for thee. We extend as far as Thrace, and we 
are told, that Thrace is contiguous to Macedonia. ‘The river 
Jaxartes alone divides us from Bactriana. ‘Thus we are thy neigh 
bours on both sides. Consider, therefore, whether thou wilt have 
us for friends, or enemies.” 

The Barbarian spoke thus; to whom the king made but a very 
short answer: “That be would take advantage both of his own 
good fortune, and of tlieir counsel: of his good fortune, by still 
continuing to rely upon it; and of their counsel, by not attempting 
any thing rashly.” Having dismissed the embassadors, his army 
embarked on the rafts, which by this time were got ready. In the 
front, he placed sucli as carried bucklers, and made them. kneel 
down, the better to secure themselves from the arrows of the ene- 
my. Behind these were those who worked the machines for ise 
charging arrows and stones, covered on all sides with soldiers 
armed cap-a-pie. The rest who followed the engines, had their 
shields fixed together over their heads, in form of a tortoise, by 
which they defended the sailors, who wore corslets. The like order 
and disposition were observed in the other rafts, which carried the 
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i sepettegentiom Scythas sancire pvhespmesea colendo fidem jorent pape 
cautio est, acta consignant, et vocant: nos religionem in novi- 
“mus. Gul has veverentur hemines, fallunt decs. Q. Curt. 
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The army found great difficulty in crossing. Every thing ¢on- 
spired to intimidate them: the clamour a nfusion that are 


inseparable from such an enterprise; the rapidity of the stream, 
which carried away every thing with it; and the sight of a nume- 
rous army, drawn up in battle array, on the opposite shore. THow- 
ever, the presence of Alexander, who was ever the foremost’ in 
encountering dangers, made them neglect their own safety, and be 
concerned for his only. As soon as the Macedonians began to 
draw near the shore, they who, carried shields rose up together, 
when throwing their javelins with a steady aim, every weapon did 
execution. When they perceived that the enemy, overpowered 
with that shower of darts, began to give way, and draw their horses 
back, they leaped on the shore with incredible swiftness, and ani- 
mating one another, began the charge with vigour. In this disor- 
der, the troopers, whose horses were ready bridled, rushed upon 
the enemy, and quite broke them. The king could not be heard, 


by reason of the faintness of his voice; but the example he set, ~ 


spoke for hin. 

And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian army, but shouts 
of joy and victory, whilst they continued to attack the Barbarians 
with the utmost fury. The latter not being able to stand so fierce 
an onset, fled as fast as their horses wealth carry them; for they 
consisted of cavalry only. Though the king was very weak, he 
nevertheless pursued them briskly a long way, till, being at last 
quite spent, he was obliged to stop. After commanding his troops 
to pursue them as long as daylicht lasted, he withdrew to the ezmp, 
in order to repose himself, and to wait the return of his forces. 
The Macedoniens had already gone beyond the boundaries of Bac- 
ehus, which were marked out by great stones ranged close one to 
the other, and by great trees, the trunks of which were covered 
with ivy. However, the heat of the pursuit carried them still far- 
ther, and they did not return back into the camp till after midnight ; 
having killed a great number of the enemy, and taken many more 
prisoners, with 1800 horses, all which they drove before them. 
On Alexander's side there were but sixty troopers slain, and about 
109 foot, with 1000 wounded. Alexander sent back to the Scy- 
thians all their prisoners without ransom, to show, that not animo- 
sity, but a thirst of glory had prompted him to make war against so 
valiant a nation. 

The report of this victory, and much more the clemency with 
which the king treated the vanquished, greatly increased his repu- 
tution. ‘The Scythians had always been considered as invincible ; 
ut after their defeat, it was owned that every nation in the world 
ought to yield to the Macedonians. ‘The Sace, who were a pow- 
erful nation, sent an embassy to Alexander, by which they submit- 
ted themselves to him, and requested his friendship. The Seythians 
themselyes made an apology by their ambassadors; throwing the 
whole blame of what had happened onsome few individuals-and 
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declaring that they were ready to obey all the commands of the 
victorious prince. 

. Alexander, being so happily freed from the care and trouble of 
this important war, bent his whole thoughts on Maracanda, in 
which the traitor Spitamenes had fortified himself. At the first 
news of Alexander’s approach, he had fled away, and withdrawn 
into Bactriana. The king pursued him thither, but despairing to 
come up with him, he returned back and plundered Sogdiana, which 


_ is watered by the river Polytimetus. 


Among the Sogdians that were taken prisoners, there were 
thirty young men, all well shaped and very comely, and the great- 
est lords of the country. These being told, that they were led to 
execution by Alexander’s command, began to sing songs of joy, to 
leap and dance, discovering all the indications of an immoderate 
joy- The king, surprised to see them go to death with so much 
gayety, had them brought before him; when he askec them, how 
they came to break into such transports of joy, when they saw 
death before their eyes? They answered, that they should have 
been afflicted, had any other person but himself put them to death; 
but as they would be restored to their ancestors by the command 
of so great a monarch, who had vanquished all nations, they thought 
themselves happy in a death so glorious that the bravest men would 
wish to die the same. Alexander, admiring their magnanimity, 
asked whether they would desire to be pardoned, upon condition 
that they should no longer be his enemies? They answered, he 
might be assured they had never been his enemies; but that, as he 
had attacked them, they had defended themselves; and that, had 
they been applied to in a gentle manner, and not attacked by foree 
und violence, they would fave vied with lim in politeness and ge- 
uerosity. The king asked them farther, what pledges they would 
zive him of their faith and sincerity? “ No other,” answered they, 
“but the same life we receive from your goodness, and which we 
shall always be ready to give back, whenever you shall require it.” 
And, indeed, they were as good as their word. Four of them, 
whom he took into his body-guard, endeavoured to rival the Ma- 
cedonians in zeal and fidelity. 

The king, after having left a. small number of forces in Sogdiana, 
marched to Bactria, where, having assembled all his generals, he 
commanded Bessus to be brought before them; when, after re- 
proaching him for his treachery, and causing his nose and ears to 
be cut off, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer the most ex- 
treme torture, under the direction of Darius’s mother. Plutarch 
has left us an account of this execution. Four trees were bent 
by main force, one towards the other; and to each of these trees 
one of the limbs of this traitor’s body was fastened. Afterwards, — 
these trees being suffered to return to their natural position, they 
flew back with so much violence, that each tore away the limb that 
was fixed to it, and so quartered him. The same punishment is at 
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hé built several fortresses in Margiana. 

A. M. 3675, ° All things were now restored to a profound 
Ant, J. ©, 323, tranquillity. There remained but one strong hold, 
ealled Petra Oxiana, or the rock of Oxus, which was defended by 
Arimazes, a native of Sogdinna, with 20,000 soldiers under his 
command, and ammunition and provisions for two years. This 
rock, which was very high and craggy on all sides, was accessible 
only by @ single path that was cut in it. The king, after viewing 
its works, was a long time in suspense whether he should besiege 
tt; but, as it was his character to aim at the marvellous inall things, 
and to.attempt impossibilities, he resolved to try, if he could not 
overcome, on this occasion, nature itself, which seemed to have for- 
tified this rock in such a manner as had rendered tt absoltitely im- 
pregnable. However, before he formed the siege, he summoned 
those Barbarians, but in mild terms, to submit to him. Arimazes 
received this offer in a very haughty manner; and after using 
several insulting expressions, asked, * whether Alexander, who was 
able to do all things, could fly also; and whether nature had, on x 
sudden, given him wings?” 

Alexander was highly exasperated at this insolent answer. Ue 
therefore gave orders for selecting, from among the mountaincers 
who were in his army, 300 ofthe most active and dexterous. These 
being brought to him, he addressed them thus: “It was in your 
company, brave young men, that I stormed such places as were 
thought impregnable ; that,I made iny way over mountains covered 
with eternal snows: crossed rivers, and broke through the passes 
of Cilicia. This rock, which you see, has but one outlet, which 
alone is defended by the Barbarians, who neglect every other part. 
There is no watch nor sentinel, except on that side which faces our 
camp. If you search very narrowly, you certainly will mect with 
some path that leads to the top of the rock. Nothing has been 
made so inaccessible by nature, as not to be surmoun Miah 
and it was only by our attempting, what no one before had hopes 
of effecting, that we have possessed ourselves of Asia. Get up 
to the summit, and when you shall have made masters 
of it, set up a white standard there asa signal; and be assured, 
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this day inflicted on persons convicted of high-treason, who are torn 
to pieces by four horses. + ee . 

Alexander received at this time, both from Macedoma and 
Greece, a large number of recruits, amounting to upwards of 16,000 
men. By this considerable reinforcement, he was enabled to sub- 
due all those who had rebelled; and, to curb them for the future, 


that I then will certainly disengage you from the enemy, and draw 


them upon myself, by making a diversion. The 
this order with the most splendid promises; but the him, 
was considered by them as the greatest of all rewards. 


therefore with the most noble ardour, and faneying they had already — 


reached the summit, they set out, after having provided them- 
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wedges to drive into the stones, with cramp-irons, and 


___- The king went round the mountain with them, and commanded 
them to begin their march* at the second watch of the night, by 
‘that part which should seem to them of easiest access; beseeching 
the gods to guide their steps. They took provisions for two days ; 
and being armed with swords and javelins only, they began to 
ascend the mountain, walking some time on foot; afterwards, when. 
_ it was.necessary for them to climb, some clung to the stones which 
projected forwards, and by that means raised themselves; others 
thrust their cramp-irons into the snow that was frozen, to keep 
themselves from falling where the way was slippery; while cthers, 
driving in their wedges with great strength, made them serve as so 
many scaling-ladders. They spent the whole day in this manner, 
hanging against the rock, and exposed to numerous dangers and 
difficulties, being obliged to struggle at the same time with snow, 
cold, and wind. Nevertheless, the hardest task was yet to come; 
and the farther they advanced, the higher the reck seemed to rise. 
But that which, terrified them most was the sad spectacle of some 
of their comrades falling down precipices, whose unhappy fate was 
a warning to them of what they themselves might expect. Not 
pikeiaiaice this, they still advanced forward, and exerted them- 
selves so vigorously, that, in spite of all these difiiculties, they at 
last got to the top of the rock. But they were all inexpressibly 
weary, and many of them even lost the use of some of their limbs. 
Night and drowsiness came upon them at the same time,so that 
dispersing themselves in such parts of the rock ag vere free from 
snows, they Jay down in them, and slept ull day sreak. At last 
waking from a deep sleep, and looking on all sidey to discover the 
place where so many people could lie hid, they saw smoke below 
them, which showed them the haunt of the enemy. They then 


ut up the signal, as had been agreed; and their whole company , 


ing drawn up, thirty-two were found wanting, who had lost their 
lives in the ascent. 

In the mean time the king, equally fired with a desire of storm- 
ing the fortress, and struck with the visible dangers to which those 
men were exposed, continued on foot the whole day, gazing upon 
the rock, and did not retire to rest ti] dark night. ‘The next morn- 
ing, by- peep of day, he was the first who perceived the signal. 
= lat ese ail was still in doubt whether he might trust his eyes, 
because of the false splendour which takes place at day-break ; but 
the a increasing, he was sure of what he saw. Sending there- 
fore for Cophes, who before, by his command, had sounded the 
_ Barbariens, he tched him a second time, to exhort them to 

think better of the matter; and in case they should still depend 
wpon the strength of the place, he then was ordered to show them 


® About nine or ten o'clock. 
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the band of men behind their backs, who were got to the summit 
of the rock. Cophes employed all the arguments possible, to en- 
gage Arimazes to capitulate; representing to him, that he would 
gain the king’s favour, in case he did not interrupt the great de. 
signs he meditated, by obliging him to make some farther stay before 
that rock. Arimazes sent a haughtier and more insolent answer 
‘than before, and commanded him to retire. Then Cophes taking 
him by the hand, desired he would come out of the cave with him, 
which the Barbarian doing, he showed him the Macedonians posted 
over his head, and said in an insulting tone of voice, “ You see that 
Alexander's soldiers have wings.” in the mean time the trumpets 
were heard to sound in every part of the Macedonian camp, and 
the whole army shouted aloud, and cried, Victory! These t ings, 
though of little consequence in themselves, did nevertheless, as 
often happens, throw the Barbarians into so great a consternation, 
that without once reflecting how few were got to tac snmmit, they 
thought themselves lost. Upon this Cophes was recalled, and thirty 
of the chiefs among the Barbarians were sent back with him, who 
agreed to surrender up the place, upon condition that their lives 
might be spared. ‘The king, notwithstanding the strong opposition 
he might meet with, was however so exasperated at the haughti- 
ness of Arimazes, that he refused to grant then any terms of capl- 
tulation. A blind and rash confidence in his own good fortune, 
which had never failed him, made him insensible to every danger. 
Arimazes, on the other side, blinded by fear, and concluding himself 
xbsolutely lost, came down with his relations and the principal no- 
bility of the country into Alexander’scamp. But this prince, wh> 
was not master of his enger, forgetting what the faith of treaties 
and humanity required on this oceasion, caused them all to be 
scourged with rods, and afterwards be fixed to crosses, at the foot 
of the rock. The multitudes of people who surrendered, with all 
the booty, were given to the inhabitants of the cities which had 


been newly founded in those parts; and Artabazus was left governor — 


of the rock, and the whole province round it. 


SECT. XIV. 


The death of Clitus. S veral expeditions of Alexander. He endeavours to procure 
worship to be paid to himself, after the manner of the Persians. Discontents arise 
among the Macedonians. Death of Callisthenes the philosopher. 


Alexander* having subdued the Massagete and the Dahe, en- 
tered Bazaria. In this province are a great number of large parks 
stocked with deer. Here the king took the diversion of unting, 
in which he was exposed to very great peril; for a lion of an enor- 
mous size advanced directly to him, but he killed him with a single 


thrust. Although Alexander came off victorious on this occasion. - 


*Q. Cart. J, viii.c. 1-8. Arrian. L iv 9, 161—171. Plut. in Alex. p. 693—606. 
Justin. 1. xii.c. 6, 7. ; “ 
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ey the Macedonians, alarmed at the danger he had run, and the 
4 army in his person, gave orders, pursuant to the custom of 
their country, that the king should go no more a hunting on foot, 
_ without being attended by some of his courtiers and officers. The 
‘were sensible, that a king is not born for his own sake, but for that 
of his subjects; chat he ought to be careful of his own person for 

their sakes, and reserve his courage for other dangers; and that 
the being famous for killing beasts (a reputation unworthy of a great 
prince) ought not to be purchased so dear. 

From hence he returned to Maracanda, where he quelled some 
-tumults which had broken out in that country. Artabazus request- 
ing to be discharged from the government of that province, by rea- 
son of his great age, he appointed Clitus his successor. He was 
a>: old officer, who had fought under Philip, and signalized himself 

on many occasions. It was he who at the battle of the Granicus, 

as ‘Alexander was fighting bareheaded, and Rosaces had his arm 
traased, in order to strike him behind, covered the king with his 
shield, and cut off the Barbarian’s hand. Hellanice, his sister, had 
nursed Alexander; and he loved her with as much tenderness as if 
she had been his own mother. As the king, from these several 
considerations, had very great respect for Clitus, he intrusted him 
with the government of one of the most important provinces of 
| his empire, and ordered him to set out the next day. 

. Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the evening to an en- 
tertainment, in which the king,* efter drinking immederately, began 
to cclebrate his own exploits; and was so lavish in his praises of 
himself, that he even shocked thote very persons who knew that 

: he spoke truth. However, the oldest men in the company held 

, t ir peace, till beginning to depreciate the warlike acts of Philip, 

fh oasted, “ That the famous victory of Cheronea was won by his 

nm ns; and that the gldty of that celebrated day had been tom 
tr. 1 him by the malice and jealousy of his'father: that in the in- 
su ctiont which broke out between the Macedonians and merce- 

. fart Greeks, Philip, famting from ihe wounds he had received in 

that *umult, hed laid himself on the ground; and could not think of 

# beter method to save himself, than by lying along as dead: that 

on this occasion he had covered him with his shicld,and killed with 

} his own hands those who attempted to fall upon him; but that 

his father could never prevail upon himself to confess this circum- 

stance ingenuously, being vexed that he owed his life to his own 
son: that in the war against the Ilyrians, he alone bad done every 
thing, Philip having had no manner of share in it; and hearing of 
the defeat of the enemy, no otherwise than by the letters he sent 
him: that the persons worthy of praise, were not such as initiated 
themselves in the mysteries} of the Samothracians, when they ought 
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; * Tn quo rex, ciim mul!to incaluisset mero, immodicus wstimator sui, celebrare ques’ 
4 Pinio a cepit: gravis etiam corum auribus, qui sentiebant vera memorari. Q. Curt. 
‘ nis sedition is rot mei.tioncd in any other place. } It was usual for generaly 
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to have laid waste all Asia with fire and sword, but those who has 

achieved such mighty exploits as surpassed all belief.” | 
This and similar discourse was very pleasing to the Sg y men 

but highly offens‘ve to those advanced in years; cspeci or Phi. 


~lip’s sake, under whom they had fought many years. _Clitus, whc 


also was flushed with wine, turning about to those who sat below 
him at table, quoted to them a passage from Euripides,* but in such 
a. manner that the king could only hear his voice, and not the words 
distinctly. The sense of this passage was, “ That the Greeks had 
done very wrong in ordaining, that in the inscriptions engraved on 
trophies, the names of kings only should be mentioned ;} because. 
by these means, braye men were robbed of the glory they had 

urchased with their blood.” The king, suspecting Clitus had 
fet drop some disobliging expressions, asked those who sat nearest 
him, what he had said? As no one answered, Clitus, raising his 
yo.ce by degrees, began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars 
in Greece, preferring them to whatever was doing at that time; 
which created a great dispute between the young and old men. 
Whatever vexation the king might inwardly feel, he nevertheles: 
stifled his resentment, ana seemed to listen very patiently to all Cli 
tus spoke to his prejudice. It is probable he would have quite sup 
pressed his passion, had Clitus stopped there ; but the latter, crow 
ing more and mere insolent, as if determined to exasperate and 
insult the king, went such lengths, as openly to defend Parmenio ; 
and to assert, that the destroying of Thebes was but trifling in com- 
parison of the victory which Philip had gained over the Athenians; 


_ and that the old Macedonians, though sometimes unsuccessful, were 


greatly superior to those who were so rash as to despise them. — 
Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice the name: J! 
success, he was pleading his own cause; Clitus rises up, wit' 4is 
eyes sparkling with wine and anger: “It is nevertheless ais 
hand,” said he to him, extending it at the same time, “that« ed 
your life at the battle of Granicus. Itis the bleod and wour of 
these very Macedonians, who are accused of cowardice, that s.sed 
vou to this grandeur. But the tragical end of Parmenio s:wws, 
what rewerd they and myself may expect for all our ser ices.” 
This last reproach stung Alexander: however, he still restra:ned 
his passion, and only commanded him to leave the table. “(ile is 
in the right,” says Clitus, as herose up, “ not to bear freeborn men 
at his table, who can only tell him truth. He will do well to pass 
his life among Barbarians and slaves, who will be proud to pay their 
adoration to his Persian girdle and his white robe.” The king 
now no longer able to suppress his rage, snatched a javelin from 
one of his guards, and would have killed Clitus on the spot, had 


before they sct out on their expeditions, to cause themselves to he initiated in these mys- 

teries, and offer sacrifices to the gods who presided over them. Possibly Philip, br 

observing this ceremony, had delayed some enterprise. * In his Andromach 
', Alieno enim sanguine partam gloriam intercipi. Q. Curt 


* 


However, he returned into it im- 
mediately by another door, singing, with an air of insolence, verses 
reflecting highly on the’ princé; who seeing the general near him,, 
_ struck him with his javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, cryine 
out at the same time, “Go now to Philip, to Parmenio, and to At- 
talus.” . / 

‘The king’s anger being in a manner extinguished on a-eudden in 
_ the blood of Clitus, his crime displayed itself to him in the blackest 
_. and most dreadful licht. (He had merdered a man who indeed had 


ier withheld his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with. 
y, out of the hall. 


‘abused his patience, but who till then had always served him with — 


the utmest zeal and fidelity,and saved his life, though he was 

» ashamed toown it. He had that instant performed the vile office 
\ . . . . .- . 

of an executioner, in punishing, by a horrid murder, the uttering of 


some indiserect words, which might be imputed to the fumes of - 


wine.’ With what face could he appear before the sister of Clitus,, 
his nurse, and offer her a hand imbrued in her brother’s blood ? 
No longer able to support. these melancholy reffections, he threw 
himself on his friend's body, forced out the javelin, and would have 
despatched himself with it, had not the guards, who rushed in upon 
’ him, laid hold of his hands, and forcibly carried him into his own 
apartment. 
_ He passed that night and the next day in tears. After that groans 
and lamentations had quite wasted his spirits, he continued speech- 


Pad 


less, stretched on the ground, and only venting deep sighs. But his. . 


friends, fearing this silence would be fatal, forced themselves into 
his chamber. The king took very little notice of the efforts that 
were employed to comfort him; but Aristender, the soothsayer, put- 
ting him in mind of a dream, in which he had imagined he saw Cli- 
tus, clothed in a black robe, and seated at table; and declaring, that. 


all which had then happened, was appointed by the eternal decree 


of fate. and consequently unavoidable, Alexander appeared a little 
easier in his mind. He next was addressed by two philcsophers, 
Catisthenes-and Anaxarchus. The former went up to him with an 

air of humanity.and tenderness, end endeavoured to suppress -his 

_ gtiel, by agreeably insinuating himself, and endeavouring to make 
| “him recall his reason, by sound reflections drawn from the very es- 
sence of philosophy, and by carefully shunning all such expressions 

as might renew his affliction, and fret a wound, which, as it was still 
bleeding, required to be touched with the gentlest hand. Buts 
Anaxarchus was not ‘so considerate; for the moment he entered, 
_ he cried aloud, “ What! is this Alexander. on whem the eyes of the 
_ world are fixed? Behold him here extended on the fleér, shedding 
floods of tears like the meanest slave! Does not he knew, that he 
himself is a supreme law to his subjects; that he conquered merely 
to raise himself to the exaited dignity of lord and sovereign, and 
not to subject himself to a vain opinion?” The king was determined 
to starve himself; so that it was with the utmost difficulty that his 
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friends prevailed with him to take a .ittle susteriance. The Mace. 
donians declared by a decree, that Clitus had been justly killed; to 
which decree Anaxarchus the philosopher had given occasion, by 
asserting that the will of princes is the supzeme law of the state. 
Alas! how weak are all such reflections against the cries of a justly 
alarmed conscience, which can never be quieted either by flattery 
or false arguments! . 
it must be confessed that Clitus had committed a great and inex 
cusable fault. It was indeed his duty, not to join in discourses cal 


culated to sully the glory of Philip his benefactor; but to show his 


dislike of what was said, by a mournful but modest silence. He 


_ possibly might have been allowed to have given his testimony to the 


merits of the late monarch, provided he had expressed himself with 
prudence and moderation. Had such moderation been unsuccess- 
fil, he might justly have merited pity, and would not have been cri- . 
minal. But by breaking into injurious and shocking reproaches, 
he quite forgot the veneration due to the sacred character of kings; 
with regard to whom, how unjustly soever they may act, not only 
every contemptuous and insulting expression is forbid, but every 
disrespectful and unguarded word; a4 being towards their sub- 
jects the representatives of God himself. ; 

It nist nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance of the 
banquet extenuates very much, or throws, in some measure, a veil 
over Clitus’s fault. When a prince invites a subject to his table; 
when he makes him the companion of a debauch, and in person 
excites him to drink immoderately; a king, on such an occasion, 
seems to forget his dignity, and to permit his guests to forget it 
also; he gives a sanction, as it were, to the liberties, familiarities, 
and sudden flights, which wine commonly inspires: and should he 
be displeased with a subject for equalling himself with him, he 
ought to blame himeelf, for having first raised a subject so high. A 
fault committed under these circumstances, is nevertheless a fault: 
but then it-does not deserve to be expiated by the blood of the oix 
fender. 

A certain author compares anger,* when united with power, to 
thunder; and, indeed, what havoc does it not then make? But 
ow dreadful must it be, when joined with drunkenness! We see 
this in Alexander. How unhappy was that prince, not to have en- 
deavoured to subdue those two vices in’ his youth;} but even to 
have been confirmed in them, from the example of one of his tutors? 
For it is asserted, that both were the consequences of his educa- 
tion. But what can be meaner, or more unworthy a king, than 
drinking to excess? What can be more fatal or bloody, than the 
transports of anger? Alexander,t who had overcome so many 


* Fulmen est, nbi cum potestate habitat iracundia. Publ. Syr. t Nec minis 
error eorum nocet meribus, si quidem Leonidas Alexandri pedagogus, ut 4 Babylonio 
Diogene traditur, quibusdam eum vitiis imbuit, que robustum quoque et jam maximum 
tegem ab ill institutione puerili sunt presecuta. Quintil. L. i. c. i. t Victor tos 
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nations, was hin.telf conquerea by those two vices, which throw a 


_ shade over the glory of his brightest actions. The reason of this, 


/ 


says Seneca, ‘s, he endeavoured more to vanquish others, than to 


subdue himself; not knowing, that to triumph over our passions is, 
of all conquests, the most glorious. om 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, in order.to 
recover his spirits, marched into the Xenippa, a province bordering 
upon Scythia; whither some rebels were retired, all whom he sub- 


jected, and gave them a free pardon. — From thence he set forward 


with his army towards the Chorienien rock, of which Sysimethres 
was governor. All access to it seemed absolutely unpracticable ; 
nevertheless, he at last got near it, after having passed through 
numberiess difficulties, and, by the mediation of Oxyartes, a prince 
of that country, who had adhered to Alexander, he prevailed with 
Sysimethres to surrender. The king after this left him the go- 
vernment of that place, and promised him very great advantages in 
case he continued faithful. 

Alexander had resolved to attack the Dahe, because Spitamenes, 
the chief of the rebels, had taken refuge among them; but the 


good fortune which always attended him, spared him that labour. 


he wife of this Barbarian, being no longer able to bear the vaga- 
bond wretched life her husband had forced her to lead, and heving 
oiten entreated him, but in vain, to surrender himself to the con- 
queror, she herself murdered him in the night; and, quite covered 
with his blood, went and’carried his head to the king. Alexander 
was shocked at so horrid a spectacie, and ordered her to be driven 
ignominiously from the camp. — 

Alexander, afte! having «rawr his army out of the garrisons, 
where they had wintered three months, marched towards a country 
called Gabaza. Jn his wayhe met with adreadfulstorm. Flashes 
of lightning coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of 
the soldiers, and entirely discouraged them. It thundered almost 
incessantly, and the thunderbelts fell every moment at the feet of 
the soldiers; so that they did not dare either to stand still or ad- 


“vance forward. Ona sudden, a violent shower of rain, mixed with 


hail, came pouring down, like a food; and so extreme was the cold 
m this country, that it froze the rain as soon as it fell. The suffer- 
ings of the army on this occasion were almost insupportable. The 
king, who was the only person invincible by these calamities, rode 
up and down among the soldiers, comforted and animated them; 
and pointing at smoke which issued from distant huts, urged them 


- to march thither with all the speed possible. Having given orders 


for the felling of a great number of trees, and laying them in heaps 
up and down, he had fires made in different places, and by this 
means saved the army; but upwards of 1000 men lost their lives. 


Tegum atque populorum, ire succubuit. Id enim egerat, ut omnia potiis haberet in 


@otestate, quam offectus.—Imperare sibi, muximuin tmperiumest, Senec. Epict. cxiii. 
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The king made up to the officers and sclaieea: the several sce 
they had sustained during this fatal storm. +See 4 

When they were recovered so well as to be. able to march, ho 
‘went into the country of the Sac, which he soon overran and Jaid 
waste. Soomafter this, Oxyartes received him in his palace, and. 
ipvited him to a sumptuous banquet, ip which he displayed all the” 
magnificence of the Barbarians. Te had a daughter called Rox-- 
ana, whose exquisite beauty was heightened by all the charms of — 
wit and good sense. Alexander found her charms irresistible, and 
made her his wife; coveri: ng his passion with the specious pretence, 
of uniting the’two nations in such bands as should improve their - 
mutual harmony, by blending their interests, and throwing down all 
distinctions between the conquerors andthe conquered. "This mar-- 
riage displeased the Macedonians very much, and exasperated hie 
chief courtiers, to see him make one of his slaves his father-in-law = - 
but as, after his murdering Clitus,* no one dared to speak to him 
with freedom, they applauded what le did with their eyes and 
conntenances, which can adapt themselves wonderfully to flattery . 
and servile complaisance. 

In fine, having resolved to march into Todin; and embark frem 
thence on the ocean, he commanded Ace order that nothing might 
be left behind to check his designs) that 30,000 young men should 


be brought him, all completely oa. out of the several rovinces, 


to serve him at the same time for hostages as well as soldiers. Tn 
the meanwhile he sent Craterus against some of the rebels, whom 


he easily defeated. Polysperchon likewise subdued a country calk 


ed Bubacene; so that all things being in perfect tranquillity, Alex- 
ander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on war with "India. 
This country was considered as the richest in the world, not only. 


‘in gold, but in pearls and precious stones, with which the inhabitants 


adorned themsely es, but with more luxury than Ryecefathese. Tt 
was related, that the chields of the soldiers were of gold and ivory ; 
and the king, now the greatest monarch in the ‘wcite, being deter- 
mined not to yield to any person whatsoever, in any circumstance, 
caused the shields of his soldiers to be set off with silver plates, put 
golden bridles to the horses, had the coats of mail ornamented wit!z 
gold and silver, end prepared to march for this enterprise, at the 
ead of 120,009 men, all equipped thus magnificently. 
All things being ready for their setting aut, he thought proper to 
reveal the | design “he had so long meditated, viz. to have divine 
honours paid him; and was solely mtent on the mens of putting 


- that desien in execution. He was anxious, not only to be called, 


but to be believed, the son of J upiter; as if it had been possible for 
tim te command absolutely the mind as well as the tongue, and that - 
the Macedonians should fall big ss and adore him after the Per-_ 
sian manner. | 


o Ee post Clyti cedem, libertate sublati, vultu, qui rnsime sev amenebont 
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To sooth and cherisn these ridiculous pretensions,* there were 

_ mot wanting flatterers, those common pests of courts, who are more 
dangerous to princes than the arms of their enemies. The Mace- 
donians, indeed, would not stoop to this base adulation; all of them, 
to a man, refusing to vary, in any manner, from the customs of 
their country. The whole evil was owing to some Greeks, whose 
depraved manners were a scandal to their profession of teaching 
virtue and the sciences. These, though the very refuse of Greece, 
were nevertheless in greater credit with the king, than either the 
princes of his blood, or the generals of lhis army: it was such crea- 
tures as these that placed him in the skies; and published, wherever 
they came, that Hercules, Bacchus, Castor, and Pollux, would re- 

* sign their seats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a festival, and made an incredibly pom- 
us banquet, to which he invited the greatest Jords of his court, 
oth Macedonians and Greeks, and most of the highest quality 
among the Persians. With these he sat down at table for some . 

, time, after which he withdrew. Upon this Cleon, one of his flat- 
terers, began to speak, and expatiated very much on the praises of 
the king, as had before been agreed upon. He made a long detail 
of the high obligations they had to him, all which (he observed). 
they might acknowledge and repay at a very easy expense, merely 
with two grains of incense, which they should offer to him as to a 
god, without the least scruple, since they believed him such. To 
this purpose he cited the example of the Persians. He took notice, 
that Hercules himself, and Bacchus, were not ranked among the 
deities till after they had surmounted the envy of their contempo- 
raries: that in case the rest should scruple to pay this justice to 
Alexander’s merit, he himself was resolved to show them the way, 
znd to worship him if he should come into the hall: but that all of 
them must do their duty, especially those that professed wisdom, 
who ought to set to the others an example of the veneration due so 
great a monarch. 

+ It appeared plainly that this speech was directed to Callisthenes 
He was related to Aristotle} who had presented him to Alexander 
his pupil, that he might attend upon that monarch in the war of 

| Persia. He was considered, upon account of his wisdom and gra 
vity, as the fittest person to give him such wholesome counsel as 
was most capable of preserving him from those excesses, into which 
his youth and fiery temper might hurry him; but he was accused 
of not possessing the gentle, insinueting behaviour of courts; and 
of not Saati a certain medium,{ between grovelling complai- 
 sance, and inflexible obstinacy. Aristotle had attempted, but to ne 
purpose, to soften the severity of his temper; aad foreseeing the 


* Non deerat talia concupiscenti pernicivsa adulatio, perpetuc m malum regum, quo 
rum opes sepius assentatio, quam hostis, evertit. Q. Curt. t Diog. Laert. in 
Aristot. lib. v. p. 303. t Inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme obsequium pet 

vacuum. 


Gere iter ambitione ac. periculis. Tactt. Annal. lib. iv. cap. 20, 
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ill consequences with which this disagreeable liberty of speaking 
his mind might be attended, he used often to repeat the following 
verse of Homer to him :* : | 

My son, thy frecdom will abridge thy days. 


And his prediction-was but too true. 

This: philosopher, seeing that every one, on this occasion, con- 
tinued in a deep silence, and that the eyes of the whole assembly 
were fixed on him, made a speech, which appears to me just enough. 
However, it often happens, when a subject is bound in duty to op- 
pose the inclinations of his sovereign, that the most cautious and 
most respectful zeal is considered as insolence and rebellion. “ Had 
the'king,” said lie, “ been present at the speech which thou hast 
just made, none among us would have attempted to answer thee, 
for he himself would have interrupted thee, and not have suffered 
thee to prompt him to assume the customs of Barbarians, in casting 
an odium on his person and glory, by so servile an adulation. But 
since he is absent, 1 will answer thee in his name. I consider 
Alexander as worthy of all the honours that can be paid a mortal; 
but there is a difference between the worship of the gods and that 
of men. ‘The former includes temples, altars, prayers, and sacri- 
ces; the latter is confined to praises only, and awful respect. We 
saute the Jatter, and lock upon it as glorious to pay them submis- 
sion, obedience, and fidelity; but we adore the former, we institute 
festivals to their honour, and sing hymns and anthems to their glory. 
The worship of the gods does itself vary, according to their rank ; 
and the homage we pay to Castor and Pollux, is not like that with 
which we adore Mercury and Jupiter. We must not, therefore, 
confeund all distinctions, either by bringing down the gods to the 
condition of mortals, or by raising a mortal to the state of a god. 
Alexander would be justly offended should we pay to another per ~ 
son, the homage due to his sacred person alone; ought we not to 
dread the indignation of the gods as much, should we bestow upon 
mortals the honours due to them alone? I am sensible that our 
monarch is vastly superior to the rest; he is the greatest of kings, 
and the most glorious of conquerors: but then he is a man, not 4 

od. ‘I'o obtain this title, he must first be divested of his mortal 
Yrame: but this it is greatly our interest to wish may not happer 
but as late as possible. ‘The Greeks did not worship Hercules till 
after his death: and that not till the oracle had expressly command- 
edit.. The Persians are cited as an example for our imitation: 
but how long is it that the vanquished have given law to the victor? 
Can we forget that Alexander crossed the Hellespont, not to sub- 
ject Greece to Asia, but Asia to Greece ?” , 

The deep silence which all the company observed whilst Callis-— 
thenes spoke, was a sufficient indication of their thoughts. The king, 
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who stood behind the tapestry all the time, heard whatever had 
passed. He thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, “'That without 


insisting any farther, he would only require the Persians to fall 


prostrate, according to their usual custom.” A little after this he 
came in, pretending he had been busied in some affair of importance, 
and immediately the Persians fell prostrate to adore him. Poly- 
sperchon, who stood near him, observing that one of them bowed so 
low that his chin touched the ground, bid him, in a rallying tone of 
voice, to strike harder. The king, offended at this joke, threw 
Polysperchon into prison, and broke up the assembly. However, 
he afterwards pardoned him; but Callisthenes was not so fortunate. 

‘To rid himself of him, he laid to his charge a crime of which 
he was no ways guilty. Hermolaus, one of the young officers who 
attended upon the king in all places, had, upon account of some 
private pique, formed a conspiracy against him; but it was very 
happily discovered, the instant it was to be put in execution. ‘The 
criminals were seized, put to the torture, and executed. Not one 
among them had accused Callisthenes; but having been very inti- 


mate with Hermolaus, that alone was sufficient. Accordingly he 


was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and the most griey- 
ous torments were inflicted on him,.in order to extort a confession 
of guilt. But he insisted upon his innocence to the last, and ex- 
pired in the midst of his tortures. ‘ 
Nothing has reflected so much dishonour on Alexander's memory, 
as this unjust and cruel death of Callisthenes. He truly merited 
the name of philosopher, from the solidity of his understanding, the 
extent of his knowledge, the austerity of his life, the regularity of 
his conduct, and above all, from the hatred he so evidently mani- 
fested for dissimulation and flattery of every kind. He was not 
born for courts, the frequenters of which must have a supple, 
pliable, flexible temper; sometimes indeed it must be of a knavish 
and treacherous, at least of a hypocritical, flattering turn. He very 
seldom was seen at the king’s table, though frequently invited to it : 


and whenever he prevailed so far upon himself as to go thither, his. 


melancholy silent air was a manifest indication, that he disapproved 
of every thing that was said or done at it. With this humour, 
which was a little too severe, he would have been an inestimable 
treasure to a prince who hated falsehood; for among the many 


_ thousands who surrounded Alexander, and paid court to him, Cal- 


listhenes alone had courage enough_to tell him the truth. . But. 
where do we meet with princes who know the value of such a trea- 


_ sure, and the use which ought to be made of it? Truth seldom 
_ pierces those clouds which are raised by the authority of the great, 


y 
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and the flattery of their courtiers. And indeed, Alexander, by this: 

example, deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity of 
pointing out his true interest. From that instant no one spoke 
with freedom in the council; even those who had the greatest love 
for the public welfare, and a personal affection for Alexander, 
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thought themselves not obliged to undeceive him. After Bria g 


nothing was listened to but flattery, which gained such an ascendan 


over that prince, as entirely deprived him, and justly punished him _ 


or having sacrificed to the wild ambition of having adoration paid 
Aim, the most virtuous man about his person. 7 
I observe, after Seneca,* that the death of Callisthenes, is an 
eternal reproach to Alexander, and so horrid a crime, that no quality, 
how beautiful soever, no military exploit, however brilliant, can ever 
efface its infamy. If it issaid in favour of Alexander, that he killed 
an infinite number of Persians; that he dethroned and slew the most 
powerful king of the earth; conquered innumerable provinces and 
nations; penctrated as fur as the ocean, and extended the bounds of 
his empire from the most remote part of Thrace to the extremities 
the Mast: in answer to eacli of these particulars,“ Yes,” says Se 
ea, “but he murdered Callisthenes;” a crime of such magnitude, 
that it entirely obliterates the glory of all his other actions. 


SECT. XV. 


Alexander sets out for lodia. <A digression with regard deny lems He besi 
and takes several cities which appeared impregnable, and is often in danger of his 
tite. He crosses the river Indus, and afterwards the Mydaspes, and gains a signal 
victory over Porus, whom ite restores to his throne, 


Alexander,} to stop the murmurs and discontents which arose 
among his soldiers, set out for India. He himself wanted action 
and motion, for he always, when unemployed, lost part of the glory 
he had acquired in war. An excess of vanity and folly prompted 
him to undertake this expedition; « projeet quite useless in itself, 
and attended with very dungerous consequences. He had read in 
the aucient fables of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both sons 
of Jupiter, like himself, had marched s» far. He’was determined 
not to be surpassed by them: and there were not wanting flatterers, 
who applauded this wild, chimerical design. 


These are the things that constitute the glory and merit of such. 


pretended heroes; and it is this which urany people, dazzled by a 
false splendour, still admire in Alexander: ‘a ridiculous desire of 
rainbling up and down the world; ef disturbing the tranquillity of 
nations, who were not bound to him by any obligations; of treating 
all those as enemies, who should refuse to Pm eH Po him fo 
their sovereign; of ransacking and extirpating such as should pre- 
sume to defend their lberties, their possessions, and their lives, 
against an unjust invader, who came from the extremity of the 


*Hoc est Alexandri crimen eternum, quod nulla virtus, nulla bellorum felicitas 


reguinque exempla transierit, ex his fecit, nihil tam magnum 
seclus Cailiswenis. Seen Sten aegel Cae tQ. Curt, |. viii. « 9. ¥ 7 
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LO attack them, ewithout the least shadow is reason. Add to 
glaring injustice, the i and wild project he had formed, of 


subduing, with infinite labour, and the utmost hazard, many more. 

mations than it was possible for him to keep in subjection; and the’ « 

sad necessity to which he yas reduced, of being perpetually obliged 

_ to congner them anew, and punish them for their rebellion. This 

_ isa sketch of what the conquest of India will exhibit to us, after I 
shall have given some little account cf the situation and manners 

‘Of that country, and of some of its rarities. 

; Piclemy divides India into twe parts; India on this, and India on 

_ the other side of the Ganges. Alexa ander did net co beyond the 

former, nor even so far as the Ganges. ‘This first part is Situated 

_ between two great rivers, the Indus, whence this country receives 

its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy says, the limits of it are, te 

the west, Paropamisus, Arachosia, and Gedrosia, which either form 

' apart, or are upon the confines of the kingdom of Persia: to the 

north, Mount Imaus, which is part of Great Tarta ry:-to the: east, 

the Ganges: to the south, the Occan. or Indian Sea. 

All the Indians,* according to Arrian, are free, and, like the La- 
cedemoriians, have no slaves among them. The only ‘difference i Is, 
the latter make use of foreign slaves, wherees there are none in 
_ tndia. They donot erect any monuments jin honour of the dead, 
_ but are of opinion, that the reputation of illustrious men is their 
_ mausoleum. 

They may be divided into seven classes. The first and most 
honourable, though the least numerous, is thet of the Brachmans, 
who are, as it were, the euardit ans of religion. J shall have ecer- 
gion to mention them in the sequel. 
The second and greatest is that of the husbendmen. ‘These are, 
had in preat esteem. ‘Their only ocenpation is to cultivate the 
fields, and they are never taken from this e mpleyment to carry arms 
and serve in the field: even in time of war, it is an inviolable law, 
never to molest them or their lands. 
"The third is that of herdemen end she pherds, who keep herds and. 
flocks, und never come into citics. They reve up and down ‘the 
mountains, and often exercise themselves in hunting. 
The fourth is of traders and urtificers, amone whom pilots and 
i (\ seamen are included. Theee three last orders pay a tribute to the 
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king, and none are exempt from it but thoee that make arms, who, 
_ instead of paying any thing, receive a stipend from the public. 
BS Phe fifth is “of soldiers, whese only improvement is war; they * 
p, ate furnished with all sorts of necessaries; and, in time cf peace, 
_ are abundantly supplied with all things. Their life, at all tunes, is 

_ free se ant) from ceres of every kind. 

is that of overseers (’Exicxore,) who super- 

LY ~ ten the setions of others, and examine every pei as, 


Paci? an bor * Arian de Ind'c. p. 34-223. , 
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in cities or the country, and report the whole to the prince. The 
virtues and qualities required in these magistrates are, exactness, 
sincerity, probity, and the love of their country. None of these 
magistrates, says the historian, have ever been accused of telling 
an untruth. Thrice happy nation, were this really fact! However 
~ this observation proves at least that truth and justice were had ik. 
‘great honour in this country, and that knavery and insincerity were 
detested in it. f 

Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons employed in the 
public councils, and who share the cares of the government with the. 
sovereign. From this class are taken magistrates, intendants, go- 
vernors of provinces, generals, and all military officers, whether for 
land or sea; comptrollers of the treasury, receivers, and all who 
are intrusted with the public moneys. 

These different orders of the state never intermix by marriage; 
and an artificer, for instance, is not allowed to take a wife from 
among the class of husbandmen; and so of the rest. None of these 
can follow two professions at the same time, nor quit one class for 
another. It is natural to conclude, that this i must have 
contributed very much to the improvement of all arts and trades, 
as every one added his own industry and reflections to those of his 

-ancestors, which were delivered down to him by an uninterrupted 
tradition. 

Many observations miglit be made on these Indian customs, which 
I am obliged to omit, for the sake of proceeding in my history. If 
only entreat the reader to observe, that in every wise government, 
every well governed state, the tilling of lands, and the grazing of 
cattle (two perpetual and certain sources of riches and abundance,) 
have always been one of the chief objects of the care of those who 
preside in the administration; and that the neglect of either, is err- 
ing against one of the most important maxims in policy. Ke 

4 also admire very much that custom of appointing overseers, 
whether they are known for such or not, who go upon the spot, in 
order to inspect the conduct of governors, intendants, and judges: 
the only method to prevent the rapine and outrages to which un- 
limited authority, and the distance from a court, frequently give 
occasion; the only method, at the same time, for a sovereign to 
know the state of his kingdom, without which it is Saati for 
him to govern happily the people whom Providence has intrusted te 
his care. This care regards him personally; and those who act 
under him can no more dispense with the discharge of it, than they 
can usurp his diadem. 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of June to those 
of September and October, excessive rains fall very often, whereby 
the crossing of rivers is rendered much more difficult, and frequent 
inundations happen. Hence we may judge how greatly, during all 
this season, the armies of Alexander must have uttered, as they 
were at that time in the field. 
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Before 1 leave what relates in general to India, 1 shall fay a few 
words concerning the elephants, with which that country abounds 


more than any other. The elephant exceeds all terrestrial animals in | 


size. Some are thirteen or fifteen feet high. The female goes a whole 


year with her young. It lives sometimes to the age of 100 or 120 


years; nay, much longer, if some ancient writers may be credited. 
Its nose, called its trunk (proboscis,) is long and hollow, like a large 
trumpet, and serves the elephant instead of a hand,* which it moves 


_ with incredible agility and strength, and thereby is of prodigious 


service to it. The elephant,+ notwithstanding its prodigious 


- size, is so tractable and industrious, that one would be almost apt to 
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- bant ad pastum. Cic. de nat. deor. 


conclude it were formed with something like human reason. It is 
susceptible of affection, fondness, and gratitude, so far as to pine 
away with sorrow when it has lost its master, and even sometimes 


_ to destroy itself when it happens to have ill used or murdered him 


in the transport of its fury. There is no kind of thing which it 
cannot be taught. Arrian, whose authority is not to be questioned, 
relates, that he had seen an elephant dance with two cymbals fixed 
to his legs, which he struck one after the other in cadence with his 
trunk; while the rest danced round him, keeping time with a sur- 
prising exactness. 

He describes very particularly the manner in which they are 
taken. The Indians enclose a large spot of ground, with a trench 
of about twenty feet wide, and fifteen high, to which there is access 
but in one part, and this is a bridge, which is covered with turf; in 
order that these animals, who are very subtle, may not suspect any 
thing. Of the earth that is dug out of the trench, a kind of wall 
is raised on the outer side, of which a little kind of chamber is 
made, where people conceal themselves in order to watch these 
animals, leaving a very small opening. In this enclosure two or 
three tame female elephants are set. The instant the wild ele- 
4 rw see or smell them, they run and whirl about so much, that 
at last they enter the enclosure, upon. which the bridge is immedi- 
ately broken down, and the people upon the watch fly to the neigh- 
bouring villages for help. After they have been broke for a few 
days by hunger and thirst, people enter the enclosure upon tame 
elephants, and with these they attack them. As the wild ones are 
by this time very much weakened, it is impossible for them to make 
a long resistance. After throwing them on the ground, men get 
upon their backs, having first made a deep wound round their necks, 
about which they throw a rope, in order to put themto great pains 
in case they attempt to stir. Being tamed in this manner, they 
suffer themselves to be led quietly to the houses with the rest, 
where they are fed with grass and green corn, and gradually tamed 


* Manus data er magnitudinem corporis difficiles aditus habe. 
"a Lents pi. ii. a t ig ae belluarum nulla prov’. 
dentior. At figura que vastior? De zat. deor, lib. i. n. 97. 
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‘by blows and hunger, till such time as they obey réadily their mas- 
ter’s voice, and perfectly understand his ? M44 


Every one knows the use that was formerly made of these ani- 


mals in battle; however, they frequently made greater havoc im 
*the army to which they belonged thansin that of the enemy. Their 
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teeth, or rather tusks, furnish us with ivory. But it is time to re- 


~ turn to Alexander. . 

__.This* prince having entered India,t all the petty kings of these 
countries came to meet him, and make their submissions. T 
declared that he was the third son of Jupiter,t who had arrived in 


their country: that they had known hus and Hercules no | 


otherwise than by fame; but as for Alexander, they had the hap- 
piness to see him, and to enjoy his presence. Tlie king received 
them with the utmost courtesy, commanding them tq accompany 
him, and serve him as guides. As no more of them came in to pay 
their homage, he detached Hephwstion and Perdiccas with part of 


luis forces, to subdue all who should refuse to submit. He ordered — 


hem to. advance as far as the Indus, and to boats to con- - 


vey his army across that river. But findi was obliged to cross 
several rivers, le caused these boats to be built in such a form, that 
they could be taken to pieces; the several parts of them carried 
upon wagons, and afterwards put together again. Then, having 
commanded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, he himself 
marched be:ore, with his cavalry and light-armed troops; and after 
x slight engagement, he defeated those who had dared to make 
head against him, and pursued them to the next city, into which 
they fled. Craterus being come up, the king, in order to terrify, at 
the first onset, those nations who liad not yet felt the power of the 


Macedonian arms, commanded his soldiers to burn down the forti- - 


fications of that place which he besieged in a regular way, and to 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. But as he was going round 
the walls on horseback, he was wounded by an arrow. Notwith- 
standing this accident, he took the city, after which he made dread- 


fu. havoc of all the soldiers and inhabitants, and did not so much as 


epare the houses. 


After subduing this nation, which was of no great consequence, - 


he marched towards the city of Nysa, and encamped pretty near its. 
walls, behiusl a forest, that hid it. Ip the mean time, it grew so 
very cold in the night, that they had never yet felt so excessive a 
cluil; .but, very happily for them, a remedy was near at hand. 
‘bey felled a great number of trees, and lighted up several fires, 
which proved very comfortable to the whole army. The besieged 
the city, 


having attempted a sally with ill success, a faction aroge in 


* Quint. Curt. |. viii. c. 9—f44- Acrian, 1. iy. 182-105. Lv. p 195-221. Plut. in 


ten p. lees Diod. 1. xvii. p. A ee ms eke, f Quintus 
urtius supposes, that several countries on this but adjacent to that 
river, belonged to India, and made part of it. t Could iaese woamsablents 
be known to the Indians? . ’ 
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vi whilst othe . forholding ont.” Tits coming to the king’s ear, 
he only blocked bs tc and did not do the ipnabitants any far- 
_ ther injury; till: last, tired out with the length of the siege, they 
suri ondere | at discretion, and accordinely were kindly treated by 
' the conqueror. They declared that their city had been built by 

“Bacchus. The whole army, for six days together, celebrated 


< games, and made rejoicings on this mountain, in honour of the ged 
 avho was there worshipped. ’ 

~ AvMl2e77, He marched from thence to a country called De- 
p Rat. deC.327 "dala, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, 


| Of Acadera, into which he afterwards entered. This obliged him 
» to change’his method of war, and to disperse his forces in different 

_ places, by, which means the enemy were all def:ated at once: no ~ 
_ resistance was made any where, and those who were co courageous’ 

_. 88 to wait the coming up of the Macedonians, were all cut to pieces. 
Ptolemy took sevoral little cities the instant he set down before 
_ them: Alexander carried the large ones, and after uniting all his 

forces, passed the river Choaspes,* and left Conus to besiege a rich 
and populous city, called Bazica by the inhabitants. 

He afterwards marched towards Massaga, whoce king, called 


__ Assacanus, was la dead, and Cleophes, his mother, ruled the ' 


_ province and city. There were 30,000 foot in it, and beth nature 
__ and art seemed to have vied with each other in raising its fortifiea- 
_ tions; for towards the east, it was surrounded with a very rapid 
_ fiver, the banks of which were steep, and difficult of access; and 
_ on the west and south were high craggy roeks; at the foot where- 
_ of were caves, which through length of time had increased into a 
kind of abysses; and where these failed, a trench of an astonishing 
depth was digeed with incredible lehour. 

_ Whilst Alexander was going round tie city, to view its fortifi- ° 
"cations, he was shot by an arrow in the calf of his leg; but he enly- 
| pulled out the weapon, and, without so much as binding up the 
| wound, mounted his horse, and continued to view the outward for- 


tifications of the city. But as he rode with his leg downward, and 


he cried. one swears thet I am the son of Jupiter, but my 
_ wound makes me sensible that I am aman.” However, ke did not 
_ leave the place till he had seen every thing, and given all the ne- 
‘cessary orders. Some of the soldiers, therefore, cemolished such 
houses as stood without the city, and with the rubbish, filled up the F 
above mentioned. Others threw greet trunks of trees and 
4 uge stones into them; and all labovred with so much vigour, that 
_ in nime days the works’were completed, and the towers were raised 
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opinion that it would be best for them to-surrender, vé 


_ who hed fled for shelter to inaccessile mountains, as had also these © 


,_ the congealing of thie blood put him to great pain, it is related that - 
it Every 
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The king, without waiting till his wound was healed, visited the 


works, and after applauding the soldiers for their great despatch, — 


caused the engines to be brought forward, whence a great number 
of darts were discharged aga.ast those who defended the walls. 
But that which most terrified the Barbarians, was those towers of 
a vast height, which seemed to them to move of themselves. This 
made them imagine, that they were made to advance by the gods; 
and that those battering-rams which beat down walls, and the Jave- 
lins thrown by engines, the like of which they had never seen, could 
not be the effect-of human strength; so that, persuaded that it 
would be impossible for them to defend the city, they withdrew into 
the citadel; but not finding themselves more secure there, they sent 
ambassadors to propose a surrender. The queen afterwards came 
and met Alexander, attended by a great number of ladies, who all 
brought him wine in cups, by way of sacrifice. The king gave 
her a very gracious reception, ard restored her to her kingdom. 
From hence Polysperchon was sent ith an army to besiege the 
city of Ora, which he soon took. Most o: its inhabitants had with- 
drawn to the rock called Aornos. ‘There was a fradition, that 
Hercules having besieged this rock, an earthquake had forced him 
to quit the siege. ‘There are not on this rock, as on many others, 
gentle declivities of easy access; but it rises like a bank; and 
being very wide at bottom, grows narrower all the way to the top, 
which terminates ina point. The river Indus, whose source is not 
far from this place, flows at the bottom, its banks being perpendicu- 
lar and high; and on the other side were vast morasses, which it 
was necessary to fill up before the rock could be taken. Very hap- 
pily for the Macedonians, they were near a forest. This the king 
caused to be cut down, commanding the soldiers to carry off nothing 
but the trunks, the branches of which were lopped, in order that 
thoy might be carried with the less difficulty; and he himself threw 
the first trunk into the morass. The army secing this, shouted for 
joy, and every soldier labouring with incredible diligence, the work 
was finished in seven days; immediately after which the attack 
beran. ‘he officers were of opinion, that it would not be proper 


for the king to expose himself on this occasion, the danger being © 


evidently too great. However, the trumpet had no seoner sound- 
ed, than this prince, who was not master of his courage, command- 
ed his guards to follow, himself first climbing the rock. _ At this 
sight, it appeared no longer inaccessible, and every one flew after 
him. Never were soldiers exposed to greater danger; but they 
were all resolved to conquer or die. Several fell from the rock 
into the river, whose whirlpools swallowed them up. The Barba- 
rians rolled great stones on the foremost, who being scarce able to 
keep upon their feet (the rock was so slippery,) fell down the preci- 
picespand were dashed to pieces. No sight could possibly be more 
dismal than this; the king, greatly afflicted at the loss of so many 
br-ve soldiers, caused a retreat to be sounded. Nevertheless, 
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= he had lost all hopes of taking the place, and was deter- 
mined to raise the siege, he acted as if he intended to continue, and 


accordingly gave orders for bringing forward the towers and other 
engines. e besieged, by way of insult, made great rejoicings ; 


and continued their festivity for two days and two nights, making 
the rock and the whole neighbourhood echo with the sound of their 
drums and cymbals. But the third night they were not heard, ane 


_ the Macedonians were surprised to see every part of the rock illu- 


. 


minated with torches. The king was informed, that the Indians 
had lighted them to assist their flight, und to guide them the more 
easily among the precipices, during the obscurity of the night. Im- 
mediately the whole army, by Alexander's order, shouted aloud, 


’ which terrified the ny ag so much, that several of them fancying 


they saw the enemy, flung themselves from the top of the rock, and 
perished miserably. The king having so happily and unexpectedly 
possessed himseif of the rock, ingan almost miraculous manner, 
thanked the gods, and offered sacrifices in their honour. 

From hence he marched towards Ecbolimus, which he took, and 
after sixteen days’ march, arrived at the river Indus, where he found 


_ that Hephestion had got all things ready for his passage, pursuant 
_ tothe orders given him. The king of the country, called Omphis, 


whose father died some time before, had sent to Alexander, to know 
whether he would give him leave to wear the crown. Notwith- 
standing he had received this permission, he nevertheless delayed 
assuming it till his arrival. He then went to meet him with his’ 
whole army; and when Alexander was advanced pretty né&r, he 
pushed forward his horse, came up singly to him, and the king did 
the same. The Indian then told him by an interpreter, “that he 
was come to meet him at the head of his army, in order to deliver 
up all his forces into his hands; that he surrendered his person and 
kingdom to a monarch, who, he was sensible, fought only with the 
view of acquiring glory, and dreaded nothing so much as treachery.” 
The king, greatly satisfied with the frankness of the Barbarian, 
gave him his hand, and restored him to his kingdom. He then 
made Alexander a present of fifty-six elephants, and a great num-* 
ber of other animals of prodigious size. Alexander asking him 
which were most necessary to him, husbandmen or soldiers? dhe 
replied, that as he was at war with two kings, the latter were of 
greatest service to him. ‘These two monarchs were Abisares and 
Porus, the latter of whom was the most powerful, and the dominions 
of both were situated on the other side of the Hydaspes. Omphis 
assumed the diadem, and took the name of Taxilus, by whieh the 
kings of that country were usually called. He made magnificent 
presents to Alexander, who did not suffer himself to be exceeded 
in generosity. 

he next day, ambassadors from Abisares waiting upon the king, 
surrendered up to him, pursuant to the power given them, all the 
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dominions of their sovereign; and after a ‘pl 


~ . heen given on both sides, they returned back. J 


- 


thirty elephants, which were of great service, were tent to Alexan- |. 


der. He gave the superintendence of all his elephants to Taxilus, and © 
advanced as far a3 the banks of the Hydaspes. Porus was encamp- 

ed on the other side of it, in order to dispute the pa with him; 

and had posted at the head of his army eighty-five nts of'a 

prodigious size, and behind them 300 chariots, supported by 30,000 

foot; he had not at most above 7000 horse. This prince was mount- 

‘ed on an elephant much largerthan any of the-rest, and he himself 
exceeded the usual stature of men; so that, clothed in his armour 

glittering with gold and silver, he appeared at the same time terrible 

and majestic. ‘The greatness of his courage equalled that of his’ 
stature, and he was as wise and prudent as it was possible for the 

monarch of so barbarous a people to be. . : 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but. the river they 
were obliged to pass. It was four farlonge wide (about 400 fa 
thoms,) and so deep in every part, that it 
no where fordable. It was vastly impetuous, notwithstarMing its 


ed like a sea, and was - 


great breadth ;-for it roiled with as much violence, as if it had been 


confined to a. narrow channel; and its raging, ing waves, which 
broke in many places, discovered that it was full of stones and rocks. 


However, nothing was so dreadful es the appearance of the shore, 


which was quite covered with men, horses, and e nts. Those 
hideous enimals stood like so many towers, and the Indians exaspe- 


rated them, in order that the horrid ery they made might till the 
enemy with great terrer. Towever, this could not intimidate an 
» army of men, whose courage was proof against all attacks, and who, 
were emboldened by asi unintcrrupted series of prosperity; but then 
they did not think it would be possible for them, as their barks were’ 
~ 80 erazy, to surmount the rapidity of the stream, or land with safety. 
This river was full of little islands, to which the Indians and Mace- 
donians-used to swim, with their arms over their heads; and slight 
_ skimmishes tock place every day in the sight of the two kings, who 
were well pleased to try their strength m these small excursions, 
and to form a judgment from such skirmishes’of the success of a 
general battle. There were two young officers in Alexander's 
army, Hgesimachus and Nicanor, men of equal ips os who, 
having been ever successful, despised dangers of every kind. The 
took with them the bravest youths in the whole army ; aid with 
no other weapons than their javelins, swam to an ‘island in which 
teveral of the enemy were landed; where, with scarce any other - 
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assistance but their intrepidity, they made a — slaughter. After 
t 


ory, were it possi- 
‘ble for rashness, when successful, to keep within bounds. But as 


_ they waited with contempt, and an insulting air, for those who came 


to succour their "te a were surrounded bya band of sol- 
diers, who had swam unperceived tothe island,and overwhelmed with 


- the darts which were shot from far. ‘Thoze who endeavoured to save 


_ themselves by swimming, were either carried away by the waves, 


orswallowed up by the whirlpools. The courage of Porus, who saw 
all this from the shore, was surprisingly increased by this success. 
Alexander was in great perplexity; and finding he could not pass 
the Hydaspes by force of arms, he therefore resolved to have re- 
course to artifice. Accordingly he caused his cavalry to attempt_ 
weveral times to pass it in the night, and to shout as if they really 


_ intended to ford the river,all things being prepared for that purpose. 


Immediately Porus hurried thither with his elephants, but Alexan- 
der continued in battle array on the bank. This stratagem having 
been attempted several times, and Porus finding the whole but mere 
noise and empty menaces, he took no further notice of these mo- 
tions, and only sent scouts to every part of the shore. Alexander 
being now no longer apprehensive of having the whole army of the 
enemy fall npon him, in_ his attempting to cross the river in the 
night, began to resolve seriously to pass it. 
There was in the river, at a considerable distance from Alexan 


-der’s camp, an island of a greater extent than either of the rest, 


which being covered with trees, was well suited to conceal his de- 
sign, and therefore he resolved to attempt the passage that way. 
However, the better to conceal the knowledge of. it from the ene- 
my, and deceive them on this occasion, he left Craterus in his camp 
with a great part of the army, with orders for them to make a great 
noise, at a certain time which should be appointed, ir order to alarm 
the fiidians, and make them believe that he was preparing to cross 
the river; but that he should not attempt this, tillsuch time as Perus 
should have raised his camp, and marched away his elephants, either 
to withdraw or advance towards those Macedonians who should at- 
tempt the passage. Between the camp and the island he had posted 
Meleager and Gorgias with the foreign horse and foot, with orders 
for them to pass over in bodies the instant they should see him en- 
gaged in battle. 

After giving these orders, he took the rest ef his army, as well 
cavalry as infantry; end, wheeling off from the shore, in order te 
avoid. being perceived, he advanced in the night-time towards the 


island into which he was resolved to go; and the better to deceive 


the enemy, Alexander caused his tent to be pitched in the camp 
where he had left Craterus, which was opposite to that of Porus. 
His life-guards were drawn up round, in all the pomp and splendour 
with which the majesty of a great king is usually surrounded. He 
also caused a royal robe to be put upon Attalue, who was of the 
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- same age with himself, and so much resembled the king, both in 
stature and features, especially at so great a°distance as the breadth — 
_ of the river, that the enemy might suppose Alexander himself was — 
on the bank, and was attempting the passage in that place. He, — 
_ however, was by this time got to the island above mentioned; and — 
immediately landed upon it from boats, with the rest of his troops, — 
whilst the enemy was ‘employed in opposing Craterus. . But on a 
sudden a furious storm arose, which seemed as if it would retard 
the execution of his project, yet proved of advantage to it; for so 
fortunate was this prince, that obstacles changed into advantages 
and succours in his favour. ‘The storm was succeeded by a very vio- 
lent shower, with impetuous winds, flashes of lightning and thunder, 
insomuch that there was no hearing or seeing any thing. Any man 
but Alexander would have abandoned his design; but he, on the 
contrary, was animated by the very danger, not to mention that the 
noise, the confusion, and the darkness, assisted his passage. He there- 
-upon made the signal for the embarkation of his troops, and went 
of himself in the first boat. It is reported that it-was on this oc- 
casion he cried out, “*O Athenians, could you bélieve that I would 
expose nyself to such dangers to merit your applause!” And, in- 
deed, nothing could contribute more to eternize his name, than the 
having his actions recorded by such great historians as Thucydides 
and Xenophon ;* and so anxious was lie about the character which 
would be given him after his death, that he wished it were possible 
' for him to return again into the world, only so long as was neces- 
sary to know what impression the perusal of his history would make 
on the minds of men. ; 

Scarce any person appeared to oppose their landing, because 
Porus was wholly taken up with Craterus, and imagined he had 
nothing to do but to oppose his passage. Immediately this general, 
pursuant to his orders, made a prodigious clamour, and seemed dis- 
posed to attempt the passage of the river. Upon this all the boats 
catoe to shore, one excepted, which the wayes dashed to pieces 
against arock. The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up 
in order of battle his little army, consisting of 6000 foot and 5000 
horse. He himself headed the latter; and, having commanded the 
foot to make all imaginable despatch after him, he marched before. 
{t was his firm opinion, that in case the Indians should oppose him 
with their whole force, his cavalry would give him infinité advan- 
tage over them; and that, at all events, he might easily continue 
fighting till his foot should come up; or, that im case the enemy, 
alarmed at the news of his having passed the river, should fly, it 
would then be in his power to pursue, and make a great slaughter 
of them. . 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had passed the river, had 
sent against him a detachment, commanded by one of his sons, of 
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2000 horse and 120 chariots. Alexander imagined them at first to ~ 
be the enemy’s van-guard, and that the whole army was behind 
them; but being informed it was but a detachment, he charged 
them with such vigour, that Porus’s son was killed upon the spot, 
with 400 horses, and all the chariots were taken. Hach of these 
chariots carried six men; two were armed with buckiers, two 
bowmen sat on each side, and two guided the chariot, who never- 
theless always fought when the battle grew warm, having a great 
‘number of darts, which they discharged at the enemy. But all these 
did little execution that day, because the rain, which had fallen in 
great abundance, had moistened the earth to sucha degree, that the- 
horses could scarce stand upon their Jegs; and the chariots being 
very heavy, most of them sunk very deep into the mud. 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his son, the defeat 
of the detachment, and of Alexander’s approach, was in doubt 
whether it would be proper for him to continue in his post, because 
Craterus, with the rest of the Macedonian army, made a feint as if 
they intended to pass the river. However, he at last resulyed to 
go and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be at the head 
of the ‘choicest troops of his army. Accordingly, leaving only a 
few elephants in his camp, to amuse those who were posted on the 
opposite shore, he set out with 30,000 foot, 4000 horse, 300 chariots, 
and 200 elephants. Being come into a firm, sandy soil, in which 
his horses and chariots might wheel about with easé, he drew up 
his army in battle array, with an intent to wait the eoming up of 
the enemy. He posted in front, and on the first, line, ell the ele- 
phants at 100 fect distance one from the other, in order that they 
might serve as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was his” 
opinion, that the enemy’s cavalry would not dare to engage in these 
intervals, because of the fear their horses would have of the ele- 
phants; and much less the infantry, when they should see that of 
the enemy posted behind the elephants, and themselves in danger 
of being trod to pieces by those animals. He had pested some of 
his foot on the same line with the elephants, in order to cover their 
right and left; and this infantry was covered by his two wings of 
horse, before which the chariots were posted. Such was the order 
and disposition of Porus’s army. | 

Alexander being come in sight of the enemy, halted to wait the 
coming of his foot, which marched with the utmost diligence, and 
arrived a iittle after; and in order that they might have time to take 
breath, and not be led, fatigued as they were, against the enemy, 
he caused his horse to make a great many evolutions, in order to 
gain time. But now every thing being ready, and the infantry hay- 
tug sufficiently recovered their vigour, Alexander geve the signal 
of battle. He did not think proper to begin by attacking the ene- 
my’s main body, where the infantry and the elephants were posted, 
for the very reason which had made Porus draw them up in that 
manner: but his cavalry being stronger, he drew out the greatest 
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ro vf them; and marching against the left wing, sent Conus with 
is own regiment of horse, and that of Demetrius, to charge them 
at the same time; ordering him to attack the c on the left, in 
the rear, while he himself would charge them both in front and. 
flank. Seleucus, Antigonus, and T'auron, who commanded the foot,. 
were ordered not to stir from their posts, till Alexander’s cavalry 
had put that of the enemy, as well as their foot, into disorder. 
Being come within arrow-shot, he detached 1000 bowmen on 
horse-back, with orders for them to make their discharge on the 
horse of Porus’s left wing, in order to throw it into disorder, whilst 
he himself should charge this body in flank, before it had time to- 
rally. The Indians, having closed their squadrons, advanced agains 
Alexander. At that instant Ceenus charged them in the rear, ac- 
cording to the orders given him; so that the Indians were obhged 
to face about on all sides, to defend themselves from the. 1090 bow- 
men, and against Alexander and Canus. Alexander, to make the 
best advantage of the confusion into which this sudden evolution 
had thrown them, charged with great vigour those that made head 
against him, who, being no longer able to stand so violent an attack, 
were spon broke, and retired behind the elephants, as to an impreg- 
bable rampart. The leaders of the elephants made them advance 
against the enemy's horse; but that very instant, the Macedonian 
phalanx moving on a sudden, surrounded those animals, and charged 
with their pikes the elephants themselves and their leaders. ‘This 
battle was very different from all those which Alexander had hi- 
therto fought; for the elephants rushing upon the battalions, broke, 
with inexpressible fury, the thickest of them; when the Indiap 
horse, seeing the Macedonian foot stepped by the elephants, returned 
to the charge: however, that of Alexander being stronger, and hay- 
wig greater experience in war, broke this body a second time, and 
obliged it again to retire towards the elephants; upon which the 
Macedonian horse, being all united in one body, epread terror ane 
éanfusion wherever they attacked. The elephants being all covered 
with wounds, and the greatest part having Jost their leaders, no 
longer observed their usual order; but, frentic as it were with pain, 
no longer distinguished friends from foes, but running about trom 
place to place, they overthrew everything that came in their way. 
The Macedonians, who had purposely left a greater interval be- 
tween their battalions, either made way for them wherever they 
came forward, or charged with darts those that fear and the tumult 
obliged to retire. Alexander. after haying surrounded the enemy 
with his horse, made a signa] to his foot to march up with all ima- 
gmable speed, in order to make a last effort, and to fall upon them 
with his whole force; all which they executed very successfully. 
in this manner the greatest part of the Indian cavalry were cute 
pieces; and a body of theirfoot, which sustained no loss, see- 
ing themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. Craterus, who 
had continued in the camp with the rest of his army, seeing Alex 
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ander wed with Porus, crossed the river, and chargmg the 
routed soldiers with his troops, who were fresh and vigorous, Tilea 


a8 enemies in the retreat as had fallen in the battle. - 


‘The Indians lost on this occasion 20,000 foot and 3000 horse; not ~ 
to mention the chariots, which were al] broken to pieces, and the 
elephants, all of which were either killed or taken. Porus’s two. 
“sons fell in this battle, with Spitacus, governor of the province: alt 
the colonels of horse and foot, and those who guided the elephants 
and chariots. As for Alexander, he lost but fourscore of the 6000 
soldiers who were at the first charge, ten bowmen of the horse, 
twenty of his horse-guards, and 200 common soldiers. | 

Porus, after having performed all the duties both of a soldier and 
a general in the battle, and fought with intrepid bravery, seeing al? 
his horse defeated, and the greatest part of his feot, did not behave 
like the great king Darius, who, on a like disaster, was the first that 
fled; on the contrary, he continued in the fieid as long as one bat- 
talion or squadron stood their ground; but at last, having received 
a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and was eari- 
ly distinguished from the rest, by the greatness of his stature, and 
his unparalleled bravery. _ Alexander, finding who he was by those 
‘glorious marks, and being desirous of saving him, sent Taxilus af- 
ter him, beéCause he was of the same nation. ‘The latter advancing 
as near to him as he might, without running any danger of being 
wounded, called out to him to stop, in order to hear the message he 
had brought him from Alexander, Porus turning back, and seeing 
tt was’Taxilus, his old enemy : “How!” says‘he, “is it not Taxilus 


that calls, that traitor to his country and kingdom?” Immediately 


after which, he would have transfixed him with his dart, had he not 
anstantly retired. Notwithstanding this, Alexander being still de- 
eirous to save so brave a prince, despatched other officers, among 
whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, who besought him, 
in the strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueror altogether worthy 
of him. After much entreaty, Porus consented, and accordingly 
set forward. Alexander, who had been told of his coming, ad- 
vanced forwards in order to receive him with some of his train. 
Being come pretty near, Alexander stopped, purposely to takea . 
view of his stature and noble mien, he being above five cubits in 
height.* Porus did not seem dejected at his misfortune, but came 


» up with a resolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose cour- 


age in defending his dominions ought to acquire him the esteem of 
the brave prince who had conquered him. Alexander spoke first, 
and with an august and gracious air, asked him how he desired to be 
treated? “Like a king,” replied Porus. “But,” continued Alex- 
ander, “do you ask nothing more?” “No,” replied Porus; “all - 
things are included in that single word.” Alexander, struck with 
this greatness of soul, which seemed heightened by the distress of 
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that prince, did not only restore him his kingdom, but annexed other _ 


rovinces to it, and treated him with the highest testimonies,of 


onour, esteem, and friendship. Porus was faithful to him till his 


death. It is hard to say, whether the victor or the vanquished best 
deserved praise on this occasion. ae 
Alexander built a city on the spot where the battle had been 


fought, and another in that place where he had crossed the river. — 


He called the one Nicwa;from his victory; and the other Bucephala, 
in honour of his horse, who died there, not of his wounds, but of 
old age. After having paid the last duties to such of his’soldiers as 
had lost their lives in battle, he solemnized games, and offered up 
gacrifices of thanks, in the place where he had passed the Hydaspes. 
This prince did not know to whom he was indebted for his victo- 
ries. We are astonished at the rapidity of Alexander’s conquests; 
the ease with which he surmounts the greatest obstacles, and forces 
almost impregnable cities; the uninterrupted and unheard-of feli- 
city that extricates him out of those dangers into which his rashness 
lunges him, and in which, one would have concluded, he must a 
umired times have perished. But to unravel-these mysterious 


kinds of events, several of which are repugnant to the usual course 


of things, we must go back to a superior cause, unknown to the 
rofane historians, and to Alexander himself This monarch was, 
ke Cyrus, the minister and instrument of the Sovereign Disposer 


of empires, who raises and destroys them at pleasure. He had re- ° 


ceived the same commission to overthtow the Persian and eastern 
empires, as Cyrus to. destroy that of Babylon. The came Power 
conducted their enterprises, assured thei of success, protected and 
preserved them from all dangers, till they had executed their com- 
mission, and completed their ministry. We may apply to Alexander, 
the words which God spake concerning Cyrus in Isaiah.*  Cy-. 
rus, Whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him; 


and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him the two-leaved - 


gates; and the gates shall not be shut: I will go before thee, and 
make the crooked places straight; I will break in pieces the gates 
of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee 
the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places.—] 
girded thee, though thou hast not known me.” This is the true 
and only cause cf the incredible success with which this conquerot 
was attended; of his unparalleled bravery; the affection his sol 
diers had for him; that anticipation of good fortune, and that assu 

rance of success, which astonished his most intrepid captains. 


* Chap. xly. 1-5, 
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_ Alexander advancesinto India. A digression relating tothe Brachmans. That prince 

resolves to niarch as far as the Ganges, which raises a general discontent in his army. 
Remonstrances being made to him on that account, he lays aside his design, and is 
contented with going no farther than the ocean. He subdues all obstacles in his way 
thither, and is exposed to great danger at the siege of the city of the Oxydrace ; and 
arriving at last at the ocean, be afterwards prepares fur his return into Europe. 


A. M, 3677. Alexander,* after his famous victory over Porus, 
~ Ant. J. C.327, advanced into India, where he subdued a great 
many nations and Cities. He looked upon himself as a conqueror 
by profession as well as by his dignity, and engaged every day in 
new exploits with so much ardour and vivacity, that he seemed to 
fancy himself invested with a personal commission, and that there 
was an immediate obligation upon him to storm all cities, to lay 
waste all provinces, to extirpate all nations, which should refuse his 
. yoke; and that he should have considered himself as guilty of a 
crime, had he forborne visiting every corner of the earth, and car- 
rying terror and desolation wherever he went. He passed the 
-zicesines, and afterwards the Hydraotes, two considerable rivers. 
Adyice was then brought him, that a great number of free Indians 
had made a confederacy to defend their liberties ; and among the rest, 
the Cathewans, who were the most valiant and most skilful of those 
nations in the art of war; and that they were encamped near a 
strong city, called Sangala. Alexander set out against these In- 
dians, defeated them in a pitched battle, took the city, and rased it 
to the very foundations. 

One day, as he was riding at the head of his army, some philoso- 
phers,t called Brachmans in the language of that country, were 
conversing together as they were walking in a meadow. ‘The in- 
staut they perceived him, they all stamped against the ground with 

their feet. Alexander, surprised at this extraordinary gesture, de- 

» manded the cause of it. ‘They answered, pcinting to the ground 

with their fingers, * That no man possessed any more of that element 

than he could enjoy: that the only difference between him and 

other men, was, that he was more restless and ambitious than they, 

_> and overran all seas and lands, merely to-do harm to others and 

himself: and yet—he would die at last, and possess no greater part 

of the earth than was uecessary for his interment.” The king was 

not displeased at this answer: but he was hurried on by the torrent 

. of glory, and his actions were the very reverse of what he approved. 

_ These Brachmans, says Arrian, are held in great veneration in 

their country. ‘They do not pay any tribute to the prince, but assist 

him with their counsel, and perform the same offices as the Magi 
do to the kings of Persia. They assist at the public sacrifices 


* Q, Curt. lib. ix. cap. 1. t Arrian, lib. vii. p. 275, 276. Id. in Indic. p, 324 
Ptrab. lib. xv. p. T715—T17.  Plut. in Alex. p. 70). Q. Curt lib. vili. c, 9 
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and if a person desires to sacrifice in private, one of these must be 


present, otherwise the Indians are persuaded the sacrifice would 
not be agreeable to the gods. The ey oe particularly 
to consulting the stars; none but the exercise the art of 
divination; and they foretell, chiefly, the ory wre the weather 
and of the seasons. If a Brachman has failed thrice in‘/his predic- 
tions, he is silenced for ever. 

Their sentiments, according to Strabo, are not very different from 
those of the Greeks. They believe that the world had a ‘begin- 
ning; that it willend; that its form is circular; that it was created 
‘by God, who presides over and fills it with his majesty: and that 
water is the principle of all things. With regard to the immorta- 
lity of the soul, and the punishment of the wicked in hell, they 
‘follow the doctrine of Plato; intermixing with it, like that philoso- 
pher, some fictions, in order to express or deseribe those punish- 
ments. 

Several among them go always naked, whence the Greeks give 
them the name of Gymnosophists. Many ineredible particulars 
ute related, concerning the austerity of their lives, and their pro- 
digious patience. ‘Their only meat and drink is roots and water. 
As they admit the metempsychosis, and believe that the souls of 
men transmigrate from their bodies into those of beasts, they ab-- 
stain from the flesh of animals. It is thought that Pythagoras bor- 
rowed this doctrine from the Brachmans. They continne whole 
days standing with their faces towards the sun, and that in the 


‘season when this Intninary darts its rays with the greatest violence. 


Persuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to wait calmly 
for death, when he finds himself oppressed by age or sickness, they 
hold it glorious to anticipate their last hour, and burn themselves 
alive; and, indeed, they pay no honours to those who die merely of 
old age; and imagine they would pollute their funeral pile, and the 
fire that is to burn them to ashes, should they go into it otherwise 
than full of life and vigour. Other Brachmans, more judicious and 
humane than the former, live in cities, and associate with mankind : 
and so far from considering self-murder as a virtuous or brave ac- 
tion, they look upon it as a weakness in man, not to wait patiently 
the stroke of death, and as a crime to dare to anticipate the will of, 
the gods. » 

Cicero admires, in his Tusculan questions, the invincible pa 
tience, not only of the Indian sages, but also of the women of that 
country,* who used to contest for the honour of dying with their 
common husband. ‘This privilege was reserved for that wife whom 
the husband had loved most affectionately; and was given in her 


favour by the sentencg of persons appointed for that purpose, who . 


* Mulieres in India, cviin est cujusque carum vir mortuus, in certamen judiciumque 


_#eniunt, quam plurimim ille dilexerit: plures enim singulis solent esse nupta. . 
est wicttins on bara, prosequentibus suis und cum viro in rogum imporitur; illa vieta - 


mocsta discedit. T'use. Quast. lib. y. n. 78. 
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 judgmen 4ill such time as they had made a strict exami- | 
eard the allegations on all sides. - The wife on whom 
yas bestowed, ran to meet death, and ascended the, 


ee Xt pile with incredible resolution and joy: whilst the surviving 
R. seg) ahi in the deepest transports of affliction, and wit 
ae their eyes bathed in tears. oi . / 


_  _Thedezcription which Pophyry* has left us of these philocophers, 
_ resembles in many particulars that given above. According to this 
_ author, the Brachmans live on herbs, rcots, and fruits. They ab- 
, _ stain from animals of every kind: and if they touch any; they there- 
'- by render themselves unclean. They spend the greatest part of 
the day and night in singing hymns in honour of their gods. They 
fést and pray perpetually. The greatest part of them live alone, 
| undin the deepest solitude, and neither marry nor possess any thing. 
They wislt for nothifig so earnestly as death; and considering this 
fife as a burden, they wait impatiently for the moment when the 
goul will be separated from the body. % 
These philosophers exist still in'India, where they are-callead 
_ ,Bramins: and retain, in many points, the tradition and tenets of 
_. the ancient Brachmans. __ PB 
| Alexander passing near a city wherein several of these Brach- 
mans dwelt, was very desirous to converse with them, and, if pes= 
sible, to prevail with some of them to follow him. Being informed 
- that these philosophers never made visits, but that those who had 
_ 4m inclination to see them must go to their houses, he concluded 
_ that it would-be beneath his dignity to go to them, and nct just to 
force these sages to any thing contrary to their laws and usages. 
Onesicritus, who was a great philosopher,and had been a disciple 
of Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them., He met not far 
- ‘rom the city, with fifteen, who from morning till evening stood © 
_ always naked, in the same posture in which they at first had placed 
| themselves, and afterwards returned to the city at night. He ed- 
' fressed himself first to Calanus, and told him the cccasicn of bis 
>. tomifig. The latter, gazing upon Oncsicritus’s clothes and shoes, 
could not forbear ‘eal? Soca afier which he told him, “ That an-. 
) iently the earth had been covered with barley and wheat, as it was 
1 at that time with dust; thet becides water, the rivers used to flow 
_ . with milk, ioney, oil, and wine; that man’s guilt had oceasioned a 
_ thange of this happy condition; and that Jupiter, to ‘punish their 
\ mgratitnde, had sentenced them to a long, painful labour. That 
_ their repentence afterwards moving him to cempassion, he had, re- 
_ stored ‘tlieir former abundance; however, that by tke course of 
things, they seemed to be returning to their ancient confusion.” 
_ ‘This relation shows evidently, that these philosophers had some 
notion of the felicity of the first man, and of the toil to which he 
___ had been sentenced for his sin. _ ' 
es “— } 7 al . ‘ 
| ” * Lib. de Abstin. Animal. 
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Aftor this conversation, Onesicritus spoke to Mandanis, the eld- 


est, and, as it were, the superior of the band. This Brachman said, 
«That he thought Alexander worthy of admiration, in seeking thus 
for wisdom in the midst of the cares of his government: that he 


was the first,* who had ever united in himself the two characters. 


of conqueror and philosopher; that it were to be wished, that the 
latter character were the attribute of those who could inspire the 
wisdom which they themselves possessed, and enjoin it by their 
authority.” He added, that he could not conceive the motive which 
had prompted Alexander to undertake so long and laborious a jour- 
ney, nor #hat he came in search of, in so remote a country. 
Onesicritus was very urgent with both of them to quit their aus- 
tere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alexander, saying, that 
they would find in him a generous master and benefacter. who 
would heap upon them honours and riches.of all kinds. ‘Then 
Mandanis, assuming a haughty, philosophical tone, answered, “* That 
he did not want Alexander, and was the son of Jupiter as well as 
himself: that he was exempted from want, desire, or fear; that so 
long as he should live, the earth would furnish him all things ne- 


cessary for his subsistence, and that death would rid him of a trou-. 


blesome companion (meaning his body,) and set him at full liberty.” 
Calanus was more tractable; and, notwithstanding the opposition, 
and even the prohibition, of his superior, who reproached him for 
his abject spirit, in stooping so low as to serve another master be- 
sides God, he followed Onesicritus, and went to Alexander's court, 
who received him with great demonstrations of joy. 

We find by a circumstance which history has recorded, that this 
people used often to employ parables and similitudes for conveying 
their thoughts. One day as he was discoursing with Alexander, 
upon the maxims of wise policy and a prudent administration, he 
exhibited to that prince a sensible image and a natural emblem of 
his empire. He laid upon the ground a great ox-hide, which was 

very dry and shrunk up, and then set his foot upon one end of it. 
‘The hidt being pressed so gave way, and all the other ends flew up: 
going thus quite round the hide, and pressing the several edges of 
it, he made him observe, that whilst he lowered it on one side al] 
the rest rose up, till treading at last upon the middle, the hide fell 
equally on all sides. By this image he hinted to him, that it would 
be "rant for him to reside in the centre of his dominions, and not 
undertake such long journeys. We shall soon show the reader the 
manner in which this philosopher ended his days. 

Alexander} being determined to continue the war as long as he 
should meet with new nations, and to look upon them as enemies 
whilst they should live independent on him, was meditating about 


passing the Hyphasis. He was told that after passing that river, ~ 


* Méroy am he AUT EV OTAOK idowopourra. t Q. Curt. 1. ix. c. 1-9 
Arrian. |. v. p. 221—234. & |. vi. p. 235-259. Plut. in Alex. p. 699, 701. Diod. 1. xvit. 
* p- 559-570 Justin. [. xii. c. 9, 10 
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he must travel eleven days through deserts, and that then he would 
arrive at the Ganges, the greatest river in all India. That farther 
m the country lived the Gangaride and the Prasii, whose king was © 
preparing to oppose his entering his dominions, at the head of 20,000 
horse, and 200,000 foot, reinforced by 2000 chariots; and, which 
struck the greatest terror, with 3000 elephants. A report of this 
being spread through the army, struck all the soldiers with conster- 
nation, and raised a general murmur. 'The Macedonians, who, 
after having traversed so,many countries, and: being grown gray ir 
the field, were incessantly directing their eyes and wishes towards 
their dear native country, made loud complaints that, Alexander: 
should every day heap war upon war, and danger on danger. They 
had undergone, but just before, inexpressible fatigues, having been 
exposed to rain, accompanied with storms and thunder, for above 
two months. Scme bewailed their calamities in such terms as 
raised compassion; others insolently cried aloud, that they would 
march no farther. 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and learning that se- 
cret assemblies were held in his camp, to prevent the ill conse- 
quences of them, sent for the officers into his tent, and commanding 
them to call the soldiers together, he made the following speech : 
* ] am not ignorant, O soldiers, that the Indians have spread abroad 
many reports, purposely to terrify us; but such discourses and arti- 
fices are not unusual to you. Thus the Persians described the 
straits of Cilicia, the vast plains of Mesopotamia, the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, as so many insurmountable difficulties, and yet your 
bravery conquered them. - Do you repent you have followed me 
thus far? As your glorious deeds have subdued for you a multitude 
of provinces, as you have extended your conquests beyond the Iax- 
artes and mount Caucasus; as you see the rivers of India flow 
through the midst of your empire; why are you afraid of crossing 
the Hyphasis, and of setting up your trophies on the banks of it,as 
on those of the Hydaspes? What! can the elephants, whose num- 
ber is so falsely augmented, terrify you to such a degree?» But has 
not experience taught you, that they are more destructive to their 
own masters than tothe enemy? Endeayours are used to intimi- 
date you by the dreadful idea of innumerable armies; but are they 
more numerous than those of Darius? It is sure too late for you to 
count the legions of the enemy, after your victories have made Asia 
a desert. It was when you crossed the Hellespont that you ought 
to have reflected on the smali number of our forces: but now the 
Scythians form part of our army; the Bactrians, the Sogdians, and 
the Dahe, are with us, and fight for our glory. I, however, do not 
depend on those Barbarians. It is on you only that I rely; your vic- 
torious arms alone are present to my imagination; and your courage 
alone ensures me success. * So long as i shall be surrounded with 
you in fight, I shall not have any occasion to count the number of 
my troops, nor that of the enemy, provided you go on to battle with 
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the same marks of joy and confidence you have her 
Not only our glory, but even our safety is at stake. © 


es retreat, it will be supposed that we fly before our e1 TAL 


- 


that moment we shall appear as mean as the 
midable; for you are sensible, that in war repu 
‘It is in my power to make use of authority, and 


Alas! I am abandoned, I am betrayed, I am delivered up to the ~ 
enemy. Sut—I will advance still fatther, though I go alone. The — 


. Scythians’and Bactrians, more faithful than you, will follow me ; 


whithersoever I lead them. Return then to your country, and boast, — 
ye cowardly desertefs of your king, that you have abandoned him. 
As for myself, I will here meet either with the vietory you despair — 
of, or With a glorious death, which henceforwards t tobe the — 
sole object of my Wishes.” «_~ ; jet ae 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the soldiers still kept ” 
a profound silence. They waited in expectation of hearing their — 
commanders and chief officers remonstrate to the king, that their 
affection was as strong as ever; but that as their bodies were co- 
vered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it wonld be impossible 
for them to continue the war. However, not one of them presumed 
to address him in their favour. The example of Clitus ai that of 
Callisthenes, were still recent. ‘The officers who were then with 
him, had a hundred times ventured their lives in battle for their 
prince; but they had nct courage to hazard the wg of their for- 
tunes by telling him the truth. Whilst therefore the soldiers, as 
well as officers, continued dumb, without once daring to lift up their- 
eyes, there rose en a sudden a murmur, which inereasing by insen- 
sible degrees, broke into such deep groans and floods of tears, that 
the king himself, whose enger was now changed into ¢ompassion, 
could not forbear weeping. GER MEP eo © 

At last, whilst the whole assembly were in tears, and m deep 
silence, Cenus took courage, and dréw near to the throne, disco- 
vering by his air and action, that he desired to speak. And when | 
the soltliers saw him teke off his helmet, that being the custem 


_ when any person spoke to the king, they besonghit him to plead the 


eause of the army; end accordingly he spoke as follows: “No, Sir, 
we are not changed with regard to our affection for you: God for- 
bid that so great a calamity should ever befall us. - We still have 


_ and shall always retaiv the same zeal, the same affection and fide- 


“march whithersoever you sh 


lity. We are ready to gdh ge at the hazard of our lives, and te 
think fit tolead us. But if your — 


~ ae 
ra 
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_ goldiers may be allowed to Jay before you their sentiments sincerely, 
- and without disguise, they beseech you to condescend so far as to. 


give ear to their respectful complaints, which nothing but the most 


_ extreme necessity could have extorted from them. The greatness, 


- 


Si, of your exploits has nig ae not only your enemies, but even 
your soldiers t ves. Wehave done all that it was possible for 


men to do. We have crossed seas and Jand. Weshail soon have. 
marched to the end of the world; and you are meditating the conquest - 


of rere RUE in search of new Indies,unknown to the Indians 
themselves. Such a thought may be worthy of your valour, but it 


surpasses ours; and our strength still more. Behold those ghastly 


faces, and those bodies covered over with wounds and scars. You 
are sensible how numerous we were at your first setting out, and 


‘ you see what now remains of us. The few who have escaped’ so 


many toils and dangers, have neither courage nor strength enough 
to follow you. All of them long to revisit their relations and country, 
and to enjoy in peace the fruit of their labours and your victories. 


- Forgive them a desire natural to all men. It will be glorious, Sir, for 


you to have fixed such boundaries to your fortune,as only your mo- 


wile be'o © ALEXANDER, 165 
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deration could prescribe you; and to have vanquished yourself, after - 


ihaving conquered all your enemies.” 


Coenus had no sooner spoken, but there were heard, on all sides, 


cries and confused voices, intermixed with tears, calling upon the 
ling as “ their lord and father.” Afterwards all the rest of the offi- 
cers, especially those whose age gave them a greater authority, and 


a fairer excuse for the freedom they tcok, mace the same humble 
. request; but still the king would not comply with it. It must cost 


2 monarch many pangs, before he can prevail with bimeelf to com 
ply with things repugnant to his inclination. Alexander therefore 


ehnt himself up two days in his tent. withovt cnce speaking to eny 
. . > } paas _ 


one, not even to his most familiar friends, in erder to see whether 


some change might not be wrought in the army, as frequently hap- 


pens on such occasions. But fincing it would be impossible to 
change the resolution of the soldiers, he commenced them to pre- 


pare for their return. This news filled the whole army with inex- ~ 


pressible joy; and Alexander never appeared greater, or more glo- 
rious, than on this day, in which he condescended, for the sake of 


. his subjects, to sacrifice some part of his clory and grandevr. The 
al ; £ g 


whele ¢ echoed with praises and blessings of Alexander, for 
havin red himself to be overcome by his own army, who was 


invineible by the rest of the world. No triumph is comparable to 
those acclamations and appiauses thet come trem the heart, and 
which ate the lively and sincere overflowings of it; and it is great 
pity thet prices are not more affected with them. 

A. M. 3678. Alexander had not spent above three or four 
Aut. J.C. 326. * months, at most, in Conquering all the country 
between the Indus and the Hyphasis, called to this day, The Pen- 


gah, which is, the five :oaters, from the five rivers which watet 
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it. Before his setting out, he raised twelve altars, to serve as so 
many trophies and thanksgivings for the victories he had obtained. 

These instances of gratitude towards the gods, were attended 
with marks of vanity carried to an excess almost incredible. The 
altars which he erected in their honour were seventy-five feet high. 
He caused a camp to be marked out, three times as large again as 
his own, and surrounded it with fosses fifty feet in depth by ten 
broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, end leave each in his tent 
two beds, seven feet and a half in length; and the cavalry to make 
mangers for the horses of twice the usual dimensions. Every thin 
else was in proportion. Alexander's views in these orders, whic 
flowed from an extravagance of vanity, was to leave posterity monu- 
ments of his heroic and more than human grandeur, and to have 
it believed, that himself and his followers were superior to all othe: 
mortals. 

He afterwards crossed the Hydrdotes, and left Porus all the lands 
he had conquered; as far as the Hyphasis. He also reconciled this 
monarch with Taxilus, and settled a peace between them by means 
of an alliance equally advantageous to both. From thence he went 
and encamped on the banks of the Acesines;* but great rains hav- 
ing made this river overflow its banks, and the adjacent countries 
being ander water, he was obliged to remove his camp to a higher 
ground. Here a fit of sickness carried off Caenus, whose loss was 
bewailed by the king and the whole army. ‘There was not a great- 
er officer among the Macedonians, and he had distinguished him- 
self in a very peculiar manner in every battle in which he engaged. 
He was one of those singularly good men, zealous for the public 
welfare, all whose actions are free from self-interested or ambitions 
views, and who bear so great a love to their king, as to dare to tell 
him the truth, be the consequence what it will. But now Alexan- 
der was preparing“for his departure. : 
. His fleet consisted of 800 vessels, as well galleys as boats, to 

carry the troops and provisions. Every thing being ready, the whole 
army embarked, about the setting of the Pleiades, or seven stars, 
according to Aristobulus, that is, about the end of October. The 
fifth day the fleet arrived where the Hydaspes and Acesines mix 
their streams. Here the ships were very much shattered, because 
‘these rivers unite with such prodigious rapidity, that as great storms. 
arise in this part asin the open sea. At last he came into the coun- 
try of the Oxydrace and the Malli, the most valiant people in those 
parts. ‘These were perpetually at war one with another; but hay- 
ing united for their mutual safety, they had drawn together 10,000 
horse, and 80,000 foot, all vigorous young men, with 900 chariots. 
However, Alexander defeated them in several engagements, dis- 
possessed them of some strong holds, and at last marched against 
the city of the Oxydrace, whither the greatest part were retired. 


7 


* Arr. in Ind, p. 319. Strab. lib, xv. p. 60% 


¥ Immediately he causes the scaling-ladders to be set up; and, as they 
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were not nimble enough for Alexander, he forces one of the scaling- 


ladders from a soldier; runs up the first (covered with his shield) 


and gets to the top of the wall, followed only by Peucestes an 


Limneus. The soldiers, anxious for his safety, mounted swiftly to 


-succour him; but the ladders breaking, the king was left alone. 


Alexander, seeing himself the mark against which all the darts were 


 Jevelled, both from the towers-and from the rampart, was so rash, 


~ 


rather than valiant, as to leap into the city, which was crowded with 


_ the enemy, having nothing to expect but to be either taken or killed, 


_ before it would be possible for him to rise, and without once having 


“, ae. el, See 


an opportunity to defend himself, or revenge his death. But, hap- 
pily for him, he poised his body in such a manner, that he fell upon 
his feet; and finding himself standing, sword in hand, he repulsed 
such as were nearest him, and even killed the general of the esemy 
who advanced to run him through. Happily for him a second time, 


_ not far from thence. stood a great tree, against the trunk of which 


he leaned, his shield receiving all the darts that were shot at him 


_ from a distance; for no one dared to approach him, so great was the 
_ dread which the boldness of the enterprise, and the fire that shot 
_ frem his eyes, had struck into the enemy. At last an Indian let fly 


an arrow three feet long (that being the length of their arrows,} 
which piercing his coat of mail, entered a considerable way into his 


_ body, a little above the right side. So great a quantity of-blood 


Ia. ae 


_ issued from the wound, that he dropped his arms, and lay as dead. 


Behold then this mighty conqueror,* this vanquisher of nations, 


upon the point of losing his life, not at the head of his armies, no? 


at the siege of any place of importance, but in a corner of an ob- 


scure city, into which his rashness had thrown him. The Indian 


who had wounded Alexander, ran, inthe greatest transports of joy, 
to strip him; however, Alexander no sooner felt the hand of his 
enemy upon him, but, fired with the spirit of revenge, he recalled his 


" spirits; and grappling with the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged 


his dagger into his side. Some of his chief officers, as Peucestes, 
Leonatus, and Timeus, who had got to the top of the wall with 
some soldiers, came up at. that instant, and attempting impossibili- 


_ ties for the sake of saying their sovereign’s life, they form themselves 


as a bulwark round his body, and sustain the whole effort of the 


enemy. It was then that a mighty battle was fought round him. 
In the mean time the soldiers, who had climbed up with the officers 


¥ 
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above mentioned, having broken the bolts of a little gate, standing 
between two towers, they by that means let in the Macedonians. 
Soon after the town was taken, and all the inhabitants were put to. 
the sword, without distinction of age or sex. 

Their first care was to carry Alexander into his tent. Being got 
into it, the surgeons} cut off, so very dexterously, the wood of the 


_. *Plut. de fortun. Alex. p. 344. tIn those ages they and physicians were the 
' mame thing. 
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shaft which had been shot into his body, that they did not move the 


steel point; and after undressing him, they found it was a bearded 


arrow;* and that it could not be pulled out, without danger, unless 


_ the wound were widened. ‘The king bore the operation with in- 


eredidle resolution, so that there was no occasion for people to. hold 
him. The incision being made, and the arrow drawrrout, so great 
. au effusion of blood ensued, that the king fainted away. Every 
one thought him dead; but the blood being gs , he recovered 
‘by degrees, and knew the persons about him. that day, and the 
whole night after, the army continued under arms round his tent ; 
-and would not stir from their posts, till certain news was brought 
of his being better, and that he began to take a little rest. 
At the end of the seven days he had employed for his recovery, 


before his wound was closed, as he knew that the report of his death. 


gained ground among the Barbarians, he caused two vessels to be © 


joined together, and had his tent pitched in the middle, in sight of 
every one, purposely to show himself'to those who imagined him dead, 
andto ruin, by this means, all their projects, and the with which 
they flattered themselves. He afterwards went down the river, goin 

befre at some distance from the rest of the fleet, for fear lest the 
noise of the oars should keep him from sleep, which he very*much 
wanted. When he was a little better, and able to go out, the sol- 
diers who were upon guard brought him his litter, but he refused it, 
znd calling for his horse, mounted him. At this sight, all the shore, 
ani the neighbouring forests, echoed with the acclamations of. the 


army, Who imagined they saw him rise, ite manner, from the grave. 


Boing come néar his tent, he alighted, and walked a little way, sur- 
rounted with a great number of soldiers, some of whom kissed his 
hands, whilst others clasped his knees; others again were contented 
with only touching his clothes, and with seeing him; but all in genes 
rai burst into tears, and calling for a thousand blessings from hea- 
ven, wished him long life, and an uninterrupted series of prosperity." 
At this instant deputies eame from the Malli, with the chiefs of 


- the Oxydrace, to the number of 150, besides the governors of the 


cities and of the province, who brought him presents, and paid him 
homage, pleading in excuse, for not having done it before, their 
strong love.of liberty. ‘They declared that they were ready to re- 
ecive for their governor whomsoever he pleased to nominate; that 
they would pay him tribute, and give him h He demanded 
1060 of the chief persons of their a whom he also might make 
use of in war, till he had subjected allthe country. They put into 
his hands such of their countrymen as were handsomest oa best 
shaved, with 500 chariots, though not demanded Beg at which 
the king was so much pleased that he gave them their hos- 
tages, and appointed Philip their governor. eg 
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Alexander, who.was overjoyed at this embassy, and found his 
a increase daily, tasted with so much the greater pleasure 
i abe its both of his victory and health, as he had like to have lost 
_ them for ever. His chief courtiers, and most intimate friends, 
_ thought it a proper juncture, during this calm and serenity of miné, 
p for them to unbosom themselves, and expose their fears to him: i: 
‘was Craterus spoke on this occasion. -“ We begin, royal Sir, to 
breathe and live, now we find you in the condition to which the 
oodness of the gods has restored you. But how great were our 
and our griefy! How severely did we reproach ourselves, for 
having abandoned, in such an extremity, our king, our father! It 
_ ‘was not in our power to follow him; but this did not extenuate our 
guilt, and we look upon ourselves as criminals, in not having at- 
tempted impossibilities for your sake. But, Sir, never plunge us in 
such deep affliction hereafter. Does a wretched, paltry town, de- 
serve to be bought at so dear a price as the loss of your life? 
Leave those petty exploits and enterprises to us, and preserve your 
n.for such occasions only #s are worthy of you. We still 
shudder with horror, when we reflect on what we so lately were 
spectators of We have seen the moment, when the most abject 
hands upon earth were going to seize the greatest prince in the 
universe, and despoil him of oe royal robes. Permit us, Sir, to sey, 
you are not your own master, but that you owe yourself tous: 
we have a right over your life, since curs depends on it; and we 
dare take the freedom to conjure you, as being your subjects end 
your children, to be more careful of eo precious v hfe, if not for your 
own sake, at least for ours, and for the felicity of the wniverse.” 
The king was strongly touched with these testimonies of then 
affection, and having embraced them severally with inexpreesible 
tenderness, he answered as follows: “1 cannot enough thank wil 
present, who are the flower of my citizens and friends, not only for 
your having this day preferred my safety to your own, but also for 
the streng proofs you liave given me of your zeal and affection, 
from the beginning of this war; and if any thing is capable of 
making me wish for a longer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, ier 
years to come, such yaluable friends as you. But yive me leeve te 
_ observe, that in some points we differ very much in opinion. You 
avish to enjoy me long; and even, if it were possible, forever; but 
_ as to myself, I compute the length of my existence, not by years, 
but by glory. J might bive confined my ambition within the nar- 
row limits of Macedonia; and, contented with the kingdom my 
ancestors left me, have waited, in the midst of pleasures and indo- 
lence, an inglorious old age. T own, that if my victories, not my 
years, are computed, I shall seem to have lived long; but can you 
imagine, that, after having made Europe and Asia but one empire, 
after having conquered the two noblest parts of the world, in 
_ tenth year of my reign, and the thirtieth of my age, it will become 
4 stop in the midst of so brilliant x earcer, and discontinue the - 
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pursuit of glory, to which I have entirely devoted myself? Know 
that this glory ennobles all things, and gives a true and solid gran 
deur to whatever appears insignificant. In what place soever I 
may fight, I shall fancy myself upon the stage of the world, and in 
presence of ull mankind. I confess that I have achieved mighty 
things hitherto; but the country we are now in, reproaches me that 
a woman has done still greater. It is Semiramis I mean. How 
many nations did she conquer! How many cities were built b 
her! What magnificent and stupendous works did she finish! 
- How shameful is it, that I should not yet have attained to her pitch 
of glory! Do but second my ardour, and I soon shall surpass her. 
Defend me only from secret cabals, and domestic treasons, by which 
most princes lose their lives. I take the rest upon myself, and will 
be answerable to you for all the events of the war.” | 
This speech.gives us a perfect idea of Alexander’s character 
He had no notion of true glory... He did not know either the prin- 
ciple, the rule, or end of it. He’ placed it where it certainly was. 
not. ‘The common error was that which he adopted and cherished. 
He fancied himself born merely for glory; and that none could be 
acquired but by unbounded, unjust, and irregular conquests. In 
his impetuous sallies after a mistaken glory, he followed neither — 
reason, virtue, nor humanity; and, as if his ambitious caprice ought. 
to have been a rule and standard to all other men, he was surprised 
that neither his officers nor soldiers would enter into his views, and 
lent themselves very unwillingly to support his ridiculous enter 
rises. 
. Alexander, after having ended his speech, dismissed the assembly, 
and continued encamped for several days in this place. He after- 
wards went upon the river, and his army marched after him along 
the banks. He then came among the Sabracew, a powerful nation 
of Indians. These had levied 60,000 foot and 6000 horse, and re- 
inforced them with 500 chariots; however, the arrival of Alexander 
- spread terror through the whole country, and seer ene they sent. 
ambassadors to make their submission. After having built another 
eity, which he also called Alexandria, he arrived in the territories 
of Musicanus, a very rich prince, and afterwards in those of king 
Samus. At the siege of one of this king’s towns, Ptolemy was 
dangerously wounded; for the Indians had poisoned all their ar- 
‘rows and swords, so that the wounds they made were mortal. 
Alexander, who had the highest love and esteem for Ptolemy, was 
very. much afflicted, and caused him to be brought in his bed near 
him, that he himself might have an eye to his cure. He was hig 
near relation, and, according to some writers, a natural son of Phi- 
lip. Ptolemy was one of the bravest men in the army, was highly 
esteemed in war, and had still greater talents for peace. He was. 
averse to luxury, vastly generous, and easy of access, and did not 
imitate the pomp, which wealth and prosperity had made the rest 
of the Macedonian noblemen assume A in a word, it is hard to say, 
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whether he were more esteemed by his sovereign or his country. 


We are told there appeared to Alexander, in a dream, a dragon, 
which presented him an herb, as an effectual remedy for his friend’s 
wound; and that upon his waking, he ordered it to be sent for, 
when laying it upon the wound, it was healed in a few days, to the 
universal joy of the army. ¥ 

The king continuing his voyage," arrived at Patala about the 
rising of the dog-star, that is, about the end of July, so that the 
fleet was nine months at least from its setting out, till its arrival at 
that place. There the river Indus divides into two large arms, and 
forms an island, but much larger, like the Delta of the Nile; and 
hence the city above mentioned received its name, Patala, accord- 
ing to Arrian,} signifying, in the Indian tongue, the same as Delta 
in the Greek. Alexander caused a citadel to be built in Patala, as 
also a harbour, and an arsenal for the shipping. ‘This being done, 
he embarked on the right arm of tlre river, in order to sail as far as 
the ocean, exposing in this manner so many brave men to the mercy 
of a river with which they were wholly unacquainted. The only 
consolation they had in this rash enterprise, was Alexander’s unin- 
terrupted success. When he had sailed twenty leagues,t the pilots - 
told him that they began to perceive the sea-air, and therefore be- 
lieved that the ocean could not be far off. Upon this news, leaping 
for joy, he besought the sailors to row with all their strength, anc 
told the soldiers, ‘“‘ That they at last were come to the end of their 
toils, which they had so earnestly desired; that now nothing could 
oppose their valour, nor add to their glory; that without fighting 
any more, or spilling of blood, they were masters of the universe; 
that their exploits had the same bonndaries with nature; and that 
they would soon be spectators of things, known only to the immor- 
tal gods.” ; 

Being come nearer the sta, a circumstance new and unheard of 
by the Macedonians, threw them into the utmost confusion, and ex- 
posed the fleet to the greatest danger; and this was the ebbing and 
flowing of the ocean. Forming a judgment of this vast sea, from 
that of the Mediterranean, the only one they knew, and whose tides 
are imperceptible, they were baa much astonished when they saw it 
rise to a great height, and overflow the country; and considered it 
as a mark of the anger of the gods, who were disposed to punish 
their rashness. They were no less surprised and terrified, some 
hours after, when they saw the ebbing of the sea, which now with- 
drew as it had before advanced, leaving those lands uncovered it 
had so lately overflowed. The fleet was very much shattered, and 
the ships being now upon dry land, the fields were covered with. 
clothes, with broken oars and planks, as after a great storm. 

At last Alexander, after having spent full nine months in com- 
ing down the rivers, arrived at the ocean; where gazing with the 


* Stab. |. xv. p. 692. t Arrian. in Indic. p. 314, } Four hundred furlongs. 
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~ utmost eagerness upon that vast expanse of waters, he imagined that 
this sight, worthy of'so great a conqueror as himself, greatly over- 
paid all the toils he had undergone, and the many thousand men he 
- hed lost, to arrive at it. He then offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
particularly to Neptune; threw ito the sea the bulls he had slaugh- 
tered, and a great number of golden cups} ee the gods 
not, to suffer any mortal after him to exceed the bounds of his ex- 
pedition. Finding that he had extended his conquests to the ex- 
tremities of the earth on that side, he imagined he had completed 
his mighty design; and, highly deli with himself, he returned 
to rejoin the rest of his fleet army, which waited for him at 
Patala, and in the. neighbourhood of that place. 


SECT. XVIL. 


Alexander in bis march through deserts, is grievousty distressed by famine. He arrives 
at Pasargada, where Cyrus's monument stood, Orsines, a powerful satrap, is put to 
death through the clandestine intrigues of Bagoas the eunuch, Calanus the Indian 

ascends a funeral pile, where he voluntarily meets his death. Alexander nrarries Sta- 
tira, the daughter of Dariua. Harpalus arrives at Athons; Demosthenes is banished. 
The Macedonian soldiers niake an insurrection, which Alexander appeases. He recalls 
Antlpater from Macedouia, and sends Crateras in his room. The king's sorrow for the 
death of Hephastion. 


_Alexander being returned.to Patala, 8 sy rer all things for the 
departure of his fleet.* He appointed Nearchus admiral of it, who 
was the only officer that had the conrage to accept of this commis- 
sion, which was a very linzardous one, because they were to sail 
over a sea entirely unknown to them. The roe. ae very much 
pleased at his accepting of it ; and, after testifying his acknowledg- 
ment upon that account in the most obligiug terms, he commanded 
him to take the best ships in the fleet, and to go and observe the 
sea-coast, extending from the Indus to the bottom of the Persian 
guts and, after having given these orders, he set out by land for 
abylon. 

Noerclins did not leave the Indus at the same time with Alexan- 
Wer.; It was not yet the season proper for sailing. It was summer, 
when the southern sea-winds rise; and the season of the north- 
winds, which blow in winter, was not yet come. He therefore did 
not set sail till about the end of September, and even that was 
too soon; and accordingly he was incommoded by adverse winds 
eome days after his departure, and obliged to shelter himself for 
twenty-four days. . : 

We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who hes given vs 
re eo journal of this voyage, copied from that of Nea the 
admiral. 

Alexander, after having left Patala, marched through the coun 
try of the Oritw, the capital whereof was called Ora or Rhambacis. 
Here he was in such want of provision, that he lost a great numbes 
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and brought back from India scarce the fourth part of his 
iad consisted of 120,000 foot and 15,000 horse. Sick- 


4 


fens b 


is barren country, which was neither ploughed nor sowed; its in- 


‘habitants being savages, who fared very hard, and Jed a most un- . 
- comfortable jife. After they had eaten all the palm-tree rocts thet 


could be met with, they were obliged to feed upon the beasts of 
burden, and next upon their war-horses; and when they had no 
beasts left to carry their baggage,they were forced to burn those 
rich spoils, for the sake of which the Macedonians had run to the 
extremities of the earth. The plague, the usual attendant upon fa- 
mine, completed the calamity of the soldiers, and destroyed great 


_ numbers of them. 


After marching threescore days, Alexander arrived on the coen- 


fines of Gedrosia, where he found plenty of all things: for not. only . 


the soil was very fruitful, but the kings and great men, who lay 
nearest that country, sent him all kind of provisions.. He continued 
some time here, in order to refresh his army. The governors of 
India having sent, by his order, a great number of horses, and all 
kinds of beasts of burden, from the several kingdoms subject to 
him, he remounted his troops; equipped those who had lost every 
thing; and soon after nted all of them with arms as beautiful 
as t they had before, which it was very easy for him to do, as 
they were upon the confines of Persia, at that time in peace, and 
in a very flourishing condition. 
A, M. 3679. e arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 
Ant. J.C. 325. went through it, not with the air and equipage of a 
warrior and a congueror, but in a kind of masquerade and Bacchana- 
lian festivity ; committing the most riotous and extravagant actions. 
Hearas drawn by eight horses, seated cn a mveonificent chariot; 


above which a scaffold was raised, in the form of a square etage, 


where he passed the days and nights in feasting and carousing. This 
chariot was preceded and followed by an infinite number of others, 
-some of which, in the shape of tents, were covered with rieh car- 
pets and purple coverlets; and others, shaped Jike cradles, were 
overshadowed with branches of trees. On the sides of the roads, 
and at the doors of houses, a great number of casks ready broach- 
ed were placed, whence the soldiers drew wine in large flagons, 
cups, and goblets, prepared for that purpose. 'The whole country 
dehoed with the sound of instruments, and the howling of the Bac- 
chanals, who, with their hair dishevelled, and like so many [frantic 
ereatures, ran up and down, abandoning themselves to every kind 
‘of licentiousness. All this he did in imitation of the triuniph of. 
Bacchus, who,as we aee told, crossed all Asia, in this equipage, afier 
e had conquered India. ‘This riotous, dissolute march lasted seven 
days, during all which time the army was never sober. It was very 
happy, says Quintus Curtius, for them, that the conquered nations 
Q2 
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hess, bad food, and the excessive heats, had swept them away inmuls - 
__titudes; but famine made a still greater havoc among the troops in 
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did not think of attacking them in this condition ; for 1000 resolute 
_men, well armed, might with great ease have defeated the conquer 
ors of the world, whilst thus simeaie in wine and excess. 

Nearchus,* still keeping along the sea-coast, from the mouth of the 
{ndas, came at last into the Persian gulf, and arrived at the island 
of Harmusia, now called Ormus. He there was informed, that Alex- 
ander was not above five days’ journey from him. Having left the 
fleet in a secure place, he went to meet Alexander, accompanied — 
only by four persons. ‘The king was very anxious about his fleet. 
When news was brought him that Nearchus was ‘arrived almost 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely destroyed, and that Ne- 
archus had been so very happy as to escape from the general mis- 
fortune. His arrival confirmed him still more in his opinion, when he 
beheld a company of pale, lean creatures, whose countenances were 
so much changed, that it was scarce possible to know them again. 
Taking Nearchus aside, he told him, that he was overjoyed at his 
return, but at the same time was inconsolable for the loss of his 
fleet. “Your fleet, royal Sir,” cried he immediately, “ thanks to 
the gods, is not lost :” upon which he related'the condition in which 
he had left it. Alexander could not refrain from tears, and confessed 
that this happy news gave him greater pleasure than the conquest 
ofall Asia. He heard, with uncommon delight, the account Near- 
chus gave of his voyage, and the discoveries he had made; and bid 
him return back, and go quite up the Euphrates as far as Babylon, 
pursuant to the first orders he had given him. 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alexander, con- 
cerning governors and other officers, who had grievously oppressed 
the people of various provinces during his absence: for, fully per- 

', suaded he would never return, they had exercised every species of 
rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression. Alexander, strongly affect- 
ed with their grievances, and pierced to the very soul with their 
just complaints, put to death as many as were found guilty of mal- 
administration, and with them 600 soldiers, who had been the in 
struments of their exactions and other crimes. He ever afterwards 
treated with the same severity all such of his officers as were con- 
. victed of the like guilt, so that his government was beloved by all 
the conquered nations. He was of opinion, that a prince owes these 
examples of severity to his equity, which ought to check every kind 
of irregularity ; to his glory, to prove he does not connive, or share 
in the injustice committed in his name; to the consolation of his 
subjects, whom he supplies with a vengeance which themselves 
ought never to exercise; in fine, to the safety of his dominions, 
which, by so equitable an administration, is secured from many dan- 
gers, and very often from insurrections. It is a great unhappiness 
to a kingdom, when every part of it resounds with exactions, yexa- 
tions, oppressions, and corruption, and not so much as a single man 
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ts punished, as a terror to the rest; and that the whole weight of 
the public authority falls oaly upon the people, and never on those 
who ruin them. ) 
_ The great pleasure Alexander took, in the account which 
_ Nearchus gave him of his successful voyage, inspired that prince 
_ with a great inclination for navigation and voyages by sea. He 
proposed no less than to sail from the Persian gulf, round Arabia 
and Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, called at that time Hercules’s Pillars; a voyage which 
had been several times attempted, and once performed, by order of 
a king of Egypt, called Necho, as [ have observed elsewhere. It 
waz afterwards his design, when he should have humbled the pride 
of Carthage, against which he was greatly exasperated, to crogs 
into Spain, called by the Greeks Iberia, from the river Iberus: he 
next was to go over the Alps, and coast along Italy, where he would 
have had but a short passage into Epirus, and from thence into Ma- 
cedonia. Jor this purpose, he sent orders to the viceroys of Meso- 
potamia and Syria, to build in several parts of the Euphrates, and 
sapere 4 at Thapsacus, ships sufficient for that enterprise; and 
e caused to be felled, on Mount Libanus, a great number of trees, 
which were to be carried into the above-mentioned city. But this 
peects as well as a great many more which he meditated, were all 
defeated by his early death. 
Continuing his march, he went to Pasargada, a city of Persia. 
Orsines was governor of the country, and the greatest nobleman in 
“it. He wasa descendant of Cyrus; and, besides the wealth he in- 
herited from his ancestors, le himself had amassed great treasures, 
havmg, for many years, ruled a considerable extent of country. He 
haa done the king a ar piece of service. The person who 
governs the province during Alexander’s expedition into India; 
appened to die; when Orsines, observing, that for want of a go- 
vernor, all things were running to confusion, took the administration 
upon himself, composed matters very happily, and preserved them 
in the utmost tranquillity till Alexander's arrival. He went to meet 
him, with presents of all kinds for himself, as well as his officers. 
These consisted of a great number of fine and well-trained horses, 
chariots enriched with gold and silver, precious furniture, jewels, 
gold vases of prodigious weight, purple robes, and 4000 talents of 
silver in specie.* However, this generous magnificence proved 
fatal to him; for when he presented such gifts to the principal gran- 
dees of the court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations, he passed 
by the eunuch Bagoas, the king’s favourite; and this not through 
forgetfulness, but out of contempt. Some persons telling him how 
‘much the king loved Bagoas, he answered, “I honour the king’s 
friends, but not an infamous eunuch.” ‘These words being told 
Bagoas, he employed all his credit to ruin a prince descended from 
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He even bribed some of Orsines’ attendants, givi mi instruc 
tions how to impeach him ata ay season; and inthe mean time, 
whenever he was alone with the king, he filled his mind with sus~ 


picions and distrust, letting drop ambiguous expressions concerning 
that nobleman, as if by chance; and dissembling Mek Bavrsig Ari 
motives of discontent. _ Nevertheless, the king suspended his judg- 
ment for the present, but discovered less esteem than before for 
‘Orsines, who knew nothing of what was plotting against him, so 
eecretly the affair was carried on; and the eunuch, in his private 
discourses with Alexander, was perpetually charging him either 
with exactions or treason. m 

The great danger to which princes are exposed, is the suffering: 
themselves to be prejudicedund overreached inthis manner by their - 
favourites; a danger so common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope 
Hugenius,* assures him, that if he were exempt from this weakness, 
he may boast himself to be the ony man in the world that is so. 
What is here spoken of princes, is applicable to. all who are in 
power. Great men generally listen with pleasure to the slanderer; 
and for this reason, because he generally puts on the mask of affec- 
fien and zeal, which sooths their pride. Slander always makes 
some impression on the most equitable minds; and leaves behind it 
such dark and gloomy traces, as raise suspicions, jealousies, and 
uistrusts. The artful slanderer is bold an indefatigable, because 
he is sure to escape unpunished; and is sensible, that he runs but 
very little danger, in greatly prejudicing others. With regard to. 
the great, they seldom make inquiry in the grounds of these secret 
calumnics, either from indolence, inattention, or shame, to appear 
suspicious, fearful, or difident; in a word, from their unwillingness 
to own that they were imposed upon, and had abandoned themselves 
toarash crediity. In this manner, the most unsullied yirtre, and 
the most irreproachable fidelity, are frequently brought to inevits- 
bie ruin. 

Of this we have a sad example on the present oceasion. Bageas, 
after having taken his measures at distance, at Jast gave birth to. 
his dark design. Alexander, having caused the montment of Cyrus: 
to be opened, in order to perform funeral honours to the ashes of 
that great prince, found nothing in it, but an old rotten shield, two 
Scythian bows, and a scimitar; whereas he hoped to find it full of 

' gold and silver, as the Persians had reported. king laid a golden 
crown on his urn,and covered it with lis cloak; vastly surprised 
that so powerful and renowned a prince had been buried with no. 
greater pomp then a private man. Bagoas thinking this a i gs 
time for him to speak, “ Are we to wonder,” says he, “ that we find 
the tombs of kings so empty, since the houses of governors of pro- 
vinces are filled with the gold of which they have deprived them? 
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_ T,indeed, had never seen this monument; but I have heard Darius 
_ gay, that immense treasures were buried in it. Hence flowed the 
unbounded liberality and profusion of Orsines, who, by bestowing 
what he could not keep, without ruining himself, thought to make 
a merit of this in your sight.” This charge was without the least 
foundation; and yet the Magi, who guarded the sepulchre, were 
put to the torture, but all to no purpose ; and nothing was discovered 
relating to the pretended theft. Their silence on this oceasion 
ought naturally to have cleared Orsines; but the artful, insinuating: © 
discourses of Bagoas, had made a deep impression on Alexander's 
mind, and by that means given calumny an easy access toit. The 
accusers, whom Bagoas had suborned, having made choice of a 
favourable moment, came and impeached Orsines, and charged him 
with the commission of several odious crimes, and amongst the rest, 
with stealing the treasure of the monument. At this charge the 
matter appeared no longer doubtful, and no farther proof was 
thought requisite; so that this prince was leaded with chains, be- 
fore he.so much as suspected that any accusation had been brought 
against him; and was put to death, without being so much as heard 
or confronted with his accusers; too unhappy fate of kings, who do 
not hear and examine things in person; and who still continue infa- 
tuated, notwithstanding the numberless examples they read in hise 
tory of princes who have been deceived in like manner. . 
have already said, that there had followed the king an Indian, 
called Calanus, reputed the wisest man of his country, who, thoug!s 
he professed the practice of the most severe philosophy, had how- 
eyer been persuaded, in his extreme old age, to attend upon the 
court. This man,* having lived fourscore and three years, without 
having beenvever afflicted with sickness; and having a very severe 
fit of the colic, upon his arrival at Pasargada, resolved to put hime 
self to death. Resolutely determined not to let the perfect healtls 
he had always enjoyed, be impaired by lingering pains; and being 
also afraid of falling into the hands of physicians, and of being tore 
tured with loads of medicine, he besought the king to order the 
erecting of a funeral ‘pile for him; and desired that after he had 
ascended it, fire might be set to it. Alexander at first imagined 
- Calanus might easily be dissuaded from so dreadful a cesign; but 
finding, in spite of all the arguments he could use, that Calanus way 
still inflexible, he at last was obliged to acquiesce in his request. 
Calanus then rode on horseback to the foot of the funeral pile; of- 
fered up his prayers to the gods; caused the same libations to be 
poured upon himself, and the rest of the ceremonies to be observed, 
which are practised at funerals; cut off a tuft of his hair, as was 
done to the victims at a sacrifice; embraced such of his friends as 
were present; entreated them to be merry that day, to feast and 
earouse with Alexander; assuring them at the same time, that he 


. 
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would soon see that prince in Babylon. After say’ 
he ascended, with the utmost cheerfulness, the fune 

himself down upon it, and covered his face; and when the flame 

-catched him, he did not make the least motion; but with a patience — 
and constancy that surprised the whole army, continued in the 
position in which he at first had laid himself; and completed his 
sacrifice, by dying pursuant to the custom practised by the sages 
of, his country. 

The historian informs us,* that people differed very much in opin- 
ion with respect to this action. Some condemned it, as suiting only. 
a frantic, senseless wretch; others imagined he was prompted to it 
out of vainglory, merely for the sake of being gazed at, and to pass 
for a miracle in constancy (and these were not mistaken;) others 
again applauded this false heroism, which had enabled him to tri- 
umph in this manner over pain and death. 

Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this dreadful cere- 
mony, invited several of his friends and general officers to supper , 
and in compliance with Calanus’s request, and to do him honour, he 
proposed a crown, as a reward for him who should quaffmost. He 
who conquered on this occasion, was Promachus, who swallowed 
four measures of wine, that is, eighteen or twenty pints. After 
receiving the prize, which was a crown, worth a talent,} he sur- 

‘ vived his victory but three days. Of these guests, forty-one died of 
their intemperance: a scene worthy of closmg that which Calanus 

* had a little before exhibited ! 

' From Pasargada,f Alexander came to Persepolis; and, survey- 
ing the remains of the conflagration, was exasperated against him- 
self for his folly in setting it on fire. From hence he advanced 
towards Susa. Nearchus, in compliance with his orders, had begun 
to sail up the Euphrates with his fleet; but being informed that 

’ Alexander was going to Susa, he came down again to the mouth of 

* the Pasitigris, and sailed up this river to a bridge, where Alexander 

‘ was to pass it. Then the naval and land armies joined. The king 

* offered to the gods sacrifices, by way of thanks for his happy re- 
‘turn; and great rejoicings were made in the camp. Nearchus re- 
‘ceived the honours due to him, for the care he had taken of the 
fleet; and for having conducted it so far safe through numberless 

‘dangers. : 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality he had left 
there. He married Statira, Darius’s eldest daughter, and gave the © 
youngest to his dear Hephwstion. And in order that by making 
‘these marriages more common, his own might uot be censured, he 
persuaded the greatest noblemen in his court, and his principal fa- 
yourites, to imitate him. Accordingly they chose from among the 

* noblest families of Persia, about fourscore young maidens, whom 
they married. His design was, by these alliances, to cement so 
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. : union of the two nations, that they should thencefor- 
m but one, under his empire. The nuptials were solem- 


nized after the Persian manner. He likewise gave a feast to all - 
the rest of the Macedonians, who had married before in that coun- 

_ try. It is related that there were 9000 guests at this feast, and 
that he gave each of them a golden cup for the libations. 

_ _ Not satisfied with this bounty, he would also pay his soldiers’ 
debts. But finding that several would not declare the sum they 
owed, for fear of its being an artifice, merely to discover those 
among them who were too lavish of their money, he appointed in 
nis camp, offices, where all debts were paid, without asking the 
name either of the debtor er creditor. His liberality was very 
great on this occasion, and gave prodigious satisfaction; we are 
told that it amounted to near 10,000-talents ;* but his indulgence, in 
permitting every person to conceal his name, was a still more 
agrecable circumstance. We reproached the soldiers for their 
seeming to suspect the truth of his promise, and said to them: 
* That a king ought never to forfeit his word with his subjects ;+ 
nor his subjects suspect that he could be guilty of ko shameful a 
prevarication :” a truly royal maxim, as it forms the security of a 
people, and the most solid glory of a prince; which, at the same 
time, may be renounced for ever, by the violation of a single pro- 
mise; which in affairs of government is the most fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Susa 30,000 Persian young men, most 
of the same age, and called Epigoni, that is, successors ; as comin 
to relieve the old soldiers in their duty and long fatigues. Suc 

- only had been made choice of, as were the strongest and best shaped 
in all Persia ; and had been sent to the governors of such cities as 
were either lately founded or conquered by Alexander. These had 
instructed them in military discipline, and in all things relating to 
the science of war. ‘They were all yery neatly dressed, and armed 
after the Macedonian manner. They came and encamped before 
the city, where, drawing up in battle array, they were reviewed; 
and performed their exercises before the kg, who was extremely 
well pleased and very bountiful to them afterwards, at which the 
Macedonians took great umbrage. And, indeed, Alexander, ob- 
serving that the latter were harassed and tired out with the length 

of the war, and often vented murmurs and complaints in the assem- 
blies, was, for that reason, desirous of training up these new forces, 
purposely to check the licentiousness of the veterans. It is dan- 
gerous to disgust a whole nation, and to show too marked a prefer- 
ence to foreigners. 

_ In the mean time Harpalus,t whom Alexander, during his expe- 

dition into India, had appointed governor of Babylon, quitted hi 
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service. Plattering himself with the hopes that this pt 


never return from the wars.in that country, hé had given 
ell kinds of licentiousness, and consumed in his infamons.r 
of the wealth with which he had been intrusted. “As so 
was informed that Alexander, in his retura from India, punished: 
very severely such of his lieutenants as had abused their power, he 
meditated how he might best secure himself; and for this purpose 

amassed 5999 talents, that is, about 750,000/.;, assembled 6000 sol- 

diers, withdrew into Attica, and landed at Athens. Immediately 

all such orators, as made a trade of their eloquence,* ran to him in 

crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before by 

hopes of them. Harpalus did not fail to distribute a small part of 

his wealth among these orators, to win them over to his interest, 
but he offered Phocion 700 talents} and even put his person and 

property under his protection, well knowing the prodigious influ- 
ence he had ever the people. 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of his disinterestednesa, 
had gained him this influence. Philip’s deputies had offered him 
great sums of money in that prince’s name, entreating him to ac- 
cept them, if not for himself, at least for his children, who were so- 
poor that it would be impossible for them to supporf the glory of 
his name: “If they resemble me,”t replied Phocion, “ the little 
spot of ground, on the produce of which [ have hitherto lived, and 
Which has raised me to the glory you mention, will be sufficient to 
muintain them: if it will not, | do not intend to leave them wealth, 
merely to foment and heighten their luxury.” Alexander} having 
likewise sent him 100 talents,|] Phocion asked those who brought 
them, “ with what design Alexander had sent so great a sum to 
him alone of all the Athenians ?”—* It is,” replied they, “ because 
Alexander looks upon you as the only just and virtuous man.”—~ 
“ Let him, then,” says Phocion, “suffer me still to enjoy that cha~ 
racter, and be really what [ am taken r.” 

The reader will suppose, that he did not give a more favourable _ 
reception to the persons sent by arpalus. And indeed he spoke 
to them in very harsh terms, declaring that he should immediately 
take such measures as weuld be very disagreeable to the person om 
whose errand they came, in case he did not leave off bribing the 
city; so that Harpalus lost all hopes from that quarter. ~ 

Demosthenes did not at first show more fayourto Harpalus. He 
advised the Athenians to drive him out from the city, and not to’ 
involve it in a war upon 2 very unjust occasion, and at the same 
time without the least necessity. 

_ Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was taking of hia 
goods, having observed that Demosthenes took a particular pleasure 
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ewing one of the king’s cups,,and that he admired the fashion 
beauty of the ip, desired him ‘to take it in his 

_ hand, and tell him theweight of the gold. Demosthenes, taking 
the cup, was surprised at its heaviness, and accordingly asked how 

- gnuch it weighed? MHarpalus answered with a smile, “Twenty 
talents,* I believe ;” and that very evening sent him that sum with: 
the cup; for so great. was Harpalus’s penetration, that. he could 
discover by the air, and certain glances, the foible of a man struck 
with the charms of gold. Demosthenes could not resist its power ; 
but, overcome by this present, and being no longer master of him- 
eelf;} he joined on a sudden Harpalus’s party; and the very next. 
morning, having wrapped hisneck well in wool and bandages, he 
went to the assembly. The people then ordered him to nse and 
make a speech, but he refused, making signs that he had Jost his 
voice; upon which some wags cried aloud, that their orator had 
been seized in the night, not with a squinancy,t but an argyrancy ; 
thereby intimating, that Harpalus’s money had suppressed his voice. 

The people being told next day of the cift which had been sent 
to Demosthenes, were highly exasperated, and refused to hear his 
justification. Harpalus was thereupon expelled the city; and in 
order to discover the persons who had taken bribes, the magistrates 
commanded a strict search to be made in all houses, that of Caricles 
excepted, who having married but a little before, was exempt from: 
this inquiry, out of respect to his bride. The politeness shown on 
this occasion does honour to Athens, and is not always exercised 
elsewhere. 

Demosthenes, to prove his innocence, proposed 2 decree, by which 
the senate of the Areepagus was empowcred to take cognizance 
of this matter. He was the first they tried, and fined, upon being 
convicted, fifty talents.) for the payment of which he was thrown 
into prison; however, he found means to escape, and left his country. 
Demosthenes did not behave with resolution and magnanimity In 
his banishment, residing generally at AZgina or Treezene; and 
every time he cast his eyes on Attica, his face would be covered 
with tears; and he suffered such words to drop from him as were 
unworthy a brave man; words, which by no means cortrespend 
with his resolute and generous behaviour during his administratien. 
Cicero was reproached with the same weakuess in his exile, which 
shows that great men sre not such at all times, nor in all cireum- 
stances. | e 

_, It were to be wished.|| fer the honour of eloquence, that wha 
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Pausanias relates in justification of Demosthenes true; 
it is very probable it was so. According to this tutor, Harpalus, 
after flying from Athens, was seized by Philoxen ‘the Macedo. 
nian; and being racked to extort from him the names of such 
Athenians as had been bribed by him, he did not once: mention 
Demosthenes, whose name, had he been guilty, he would not have 
suppressed before Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy. — 
pon the first report of Harpalus’s flying to Athens, Alexander, 
fully determined to go in person to punish Harpalus and the Athe- 
nians, had commanded a fleet to be equipped. But after news was 
brought that the people in their assembly had ordered him to depart 
their city, he laid aside all thoughts of returning into Europe. 

Alexander, having still a curiosity to see the ocean, came down + 
from Susa, upon the river Muleus; and after having coasted the 
Persian gulf to the mouth of the Tigris, he went up that river 
towards the army which was encamped on the banks of it, near 
the city of Opis, under the command of Hephestion. 

Upon his arrival there, he published a declaration in the camp, 
by which all the Macedonians, who, by reason of their age, wounds, 
or any other infirmity, were unable to support any longer the 
fatigues of the service, were permitted to return into Greece; 
declaring that his design was to discharge them, to be bountiful to 
them, and send them back to their native country in a safe and 
honourable manner. His intention, in making this declaration, 
vas to oblige, and at the same time give them the strongest proof 
of his affection for them. However, the very contrary happened ; 
for being already disgusted upon some other accounts, especially by 
the visible preference which Alexander gave to foreigners, they 
imagined, that his resolution was to make Asia the seat of his 
empire, and to disengage himself from the Macedonians; and that 
the only motive of his discharging them, was, that they might make 
room for the new troops he had levied in the conquered countries. 
This alone was sufficient to exasperate them to fury. Without 
observing the least order or discipline, or regarding the remon- 
strances of their officers, they went to the king with an air of 
insolence which they had neyer assumed till then,and with seditious 
cries demanded to be ali discharged; saying farther, that since he 
despised the soldiers who had gained him all his victories, he and 
his father Ammon might carry on the war against whomsoever 
and in what manner they pleased; but as for themselves, they were 
fully. determined not to serve him any longer. 

The king, no way surprised, and without once hesitating, leaps 
from his tribunal; causes the principal mutineeis, whom he himself 
pointed out to his guards, to be immediately seized, and orders 
thirteen to be punished. This bold and vigorous action, which 
thunderstruck the Macedonians, ee their insolence in. an 
instant; quite amazed and confounded, and scarce daring to look 
at one another, they stood with downcast eyes, and were so — 
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pirited, and trembled so prodigiously, that they were unable to 
C ates 35 "think. Reine them in this condition, he re- 
ed his tribunal, where, after repeating to them, with a severe 
ance, and a menacing tone of voice, the numerous favours 
which Philip his father had bestowed upon them, and all the marks 
of kindness and friendship by which he himself had distinguished 
them, he concluded with these words: ‘“ You all desire a discharge; 
I grant it to you. Go now, and publish to the whole world, that 
you have left your prince to the mercy of the nations he had con- 
quered, who were more affectionate to him than you.” After 
speaking this, he returns suddenly into his tent; cashiers his old 
uard; appoints another in its place, all composed of Persian sol- 

iers; and shuts himseif up for some days, without seeing any per- 

son all the time. 

Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, they could not have 
been more shocked than when news was brought them, that the 
king had confided the care of his person to the Persians. They 
could suppress their grief no longer, so that nothing was heard but 
cries, groans, and lamentations. Soon after, they all run together 
to the king’s tent, throw down their arms, confessing their guilt ; 
acknowledgin their fault with tears and sighs; declare that the 
loss of life will not be so grievous as the loss of honour; and protest 
that they will not leave the place till the king has pardoned them. 
Alexander could no longer resist the tender proofs they gave of 
their sorrow and repentance ; so that when he himself, at his com- 
ing out of his tent, saw them in this dejected condition, he could 
not refrain from tears; and, after some gentle reproaches, which 
were softened by an air of humanity and kindness, he declared, so 
loud as to be heard by them all, that he restored them to his friend- 
ship. This was restoring them to life, as was manifest from their 
shouts. 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as were no longer 

_able to carry arms, andsent them back to their native country with 
rich presents. He commanded, that at the exhibiting of the public 
games, they should be allowed the chief places in the theatre, and 
there sit with crowns on their heads; and gave orders that the chil- 

‘aren of those who had lost their lives in his service, should receive, 
during their minority, the same pay which had been given their 
fathers. Such support and honours granted to veterans, must ne- 
eessarily ennoble, in a very conspicuous manner, the military pro- 
fession, It is not possible for a government to enrich every soldier 
individually; but it may animate and console him by marks of dis- 

~ tinction, which inspire a stronger ardour for war, more constancy 
in the service, and nobler sentiments and motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of these soldiers, to 
whom he gave the government of Macedonia, Thessaly, and Thrace, 
which Antipater had enjoyed; and the latter was commanded to 
bring the recruits instead of Craterus. The king had long since 


Neen quite tired with the complaints of his mother and’ 
who could not agree. She ed Antipater with asp’ 
soverel r, and the latter complained of her violent and 

tractable. isposition ; and had often declared in his letters, that she — 
did not behave in a manner suitable to her dignity. “ It was with 


some reluctance Antipater resigned his government. Arti 
AM. 3980. From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in 
Anty F. ©. 324. Media, where, after having hed the most 


urgent affairs of the kingdom, he. solemnized games and festi- 
vb there had come to him from Greece, 3000 dancers, makers of 
machinery, and other persons skilled in diversions of this kind. It 
happened very unluckily, during the celebration of these festivals, 
that Hephwstion died of a disease which he brought upon himself. 
Alexander abandoning himself to immoderate drinking, his whole 
court followed his example, and sometimes spent whole days and 
nights in these excesses. In one of thenr He ion lost. his life. 
He was the most intimate friend the king had, the confidant of all 
his secrets, and, to say all in a word, a second self. Craterus alone 
seemed to dispute this honour with him. An expression, which one 
day escaped that prince, shows the difference he made between these 
two courtiers. “Craterus,” says he, “loves the xing. but Hephes- 
tion loves Alexander.” This expression signifies, if I mistake not, 
that Mephexstion was attached, ina tender and affectionate manner, 
to the person of Alexander; but that Craterus Ioved him as a king, 
that is, was concerned for his reputation, and sometimes was less 
obsequious to his will, than zealous for his glory and interest. An 
excellent character, but very uncommon. 

Hephestion was as much beloved by all the courtiers as by Alex 
ander himself. Modest, even-tempered, beneficent ; free from pride, 
avarice, and jealousy; he never abused his credit with the king, nor 
preferred himself to those officers, whose merit made them neces- 
sary to his sovereign. He was universally regretted; but his death 
threw Alexander into excessive sorrow, to which he abandoned 
himself in such a manner, as was unworthy so great a king. He 
seemed to receive no consolation, but in the extraordinary funeral 
honours to be paid to his friend on his arrival at Babylon, whither he 
commanded Perdiccas to carry his corpse. : 

Tn order to remove, by business and employment, the melancholy 
iveas which the death of his favourite perpetually awakened in a 
mind, Alexander marched his army against the Cossei, a warli 
nation, inhabiting the mountains of Media, whom not one of the 
Persian monarclis had ever been able-to conquer. However, the 
king reduced them in forty days, afterwards paseed the Tigris, and 
marched towards Babylon. ¢ Rs fi 
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_ . Alexander being arrived within a league and 2 half of Babylon,* 
the Chaldeans, who pretended to know tuturity by the stars, deput- 
ed to him some of their old men, to warn him that he would be im 
danger of his life, in case he entered that city, and were very urgent 
avith him to pass by it. The Babylonish astrologers were held in 
such-great reputation, that this advice made a strange impressiorg. 
on his mind, and filled him with confusion and dread. Upon this, 
after sending several of the grandees of his court to Babylon, he 
himself went another way; and having marched about ten leagues, 
he stopped for some time in the place where he had encamped his 
army. The Greek philosophers, being told the foundation of his 
fear and scruples, waited upon him; when setting in the clearest, 
light the principles of Anaxagoras, whose tenets they followed, 
they demonstrated to him, in the strongest manner, the vanity of 
astrology; and made him have so great a contempt for divination 
‘im general, and for that of the Chaldeans in particulay, that he 
immediately marched towards Babylon with his whole army. He 
knew that there were arrived in that city,} ambassadors from al! 
parts of the world, who waited for his coming; the :vhole earth 
echoing so much with the.terror of his name, that the several 
nations came, with inexpressible ardour, to pay homage to Alexsn- 
cer, as to him who was to be their sovereign. This view, which 
agreeably soothed the strongest of all his passions, contributed very 
mach to stifle every other reflection, and to make him careless of 
‘nl) advice that might be given him; so that. he set forward with als 
_ possible diligence towards that great city, there to hold, as it were, 
thé states-ceneral of the world. After making a most magnificent 
- entry, he gave audience to all the ambassadors, with the grandeur 
and dignity suitable to a great monarch, and, at the same time, with 
the affability and politeness of a prince, who is desirous of winning 
_ the affection of all.. He loaded those of Epidaurus with great pre-- 
‘sents for the deity who presided over their city, as well as over 
health, but reproached him at the same time. “ Ausculapiugs,” says 
_ he, “has showed me but very little indulgence, in not preserving 
_. the life of a friend, who was as dear to me as myself.” Jn private 
he discovered a great friendship for such of the deputies of Greeca, 
2s came to congratulate him on his victories and his happy return ; 
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and he restored to them all the statues, and other , which 
Xerxes had carried out of Greece, that were found in Baby- 
lon, Pasargada, and other places. We are told that among these 
were the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and that they were 
brought back to Athens. ' vi 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered him, in the name of 
their city, the freedom of it, he laughed at an offer which seemed 
altogether unworthy of one who had attained so exalted a pitch of 
grandeur and power. However, when Alexander was told that 
Corinth had granted this privilege to Hercules only, he accepted it 
with joy; and piqued himself upon treading in his steps, and resem- 
dling him in 5) as ta But, cries Seneca,* in what did this frantic 
young man, with whom successful temerity passed for virtue, resem- 
ble Hercules? The latter, free from all self-interested views, tra- 
velled through the world, merely to benefit the several nations whom 
he visited, and to purge the earth of such robbers as infested it. 
whereas Alexander, who is justly entitled the plunderer of nations, 
made his glory to consist in carrying desolation into all places, and 
in rendering himself the terror of mankind. 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to be read pub- 
licly in the assembly of the Olympic games, whereby the several 
cities of Greece were commanded to permit all exiles to return into 
their native country, those excepted who had committed sacrilege, 
or any other crime deserving death; and ordered Antipater to 
ntiag | an armed force against such cities as should refuse to obey. 
This letter was read in the assembly. But the Athenians and 
Etolians did not think themselves obliged to put these orders in 
execution, which seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Alexander, after having despatched these affairs, finding himself 
now at leisure, began to think of Hephestion’s burial. This he 
solemnized with a magnificence, the like of which had never been 
seen. As he himself undertook the management of this funeral, 
he commanded all the neighbouring cities to contribute their utmost 
in exalting the pomp of it. He likewise ordered all the nations of 
Asia to extinguish what the Persians call the sacred fire, till the - 
ceremony of the interment should be ended, which was considered 
as an ill omen, it being never practised in Persia, savers at the death 
of its monarchs. All the officers and courtiers, to please Alexan- 
der, caused images to be carved.of that favourite, of gold, ivory, 
and other precious materials. 

At the same time the king, having procured a great, number of 
architects and skilful workmen, first caused near six furlongs of the 
wall of Babylon to be beaten down; and, having got together a 
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great number of bricks, and levelled the spot designed for the 
- funeral pile, he had a most magnificent monumental structure 
~ erected over it, | ae 

- This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each whereof was 
~ raised a uniform building, the roof of which was covered with great 

planks of palm-tree wood. ‘The whole formed a perfect square, — 
_ the circumference of which was adorned with extraordinary mag- 

nificence. Hach side was a furlong, or 100 fathoms, inlength. At 
the foot of it, and in the first row, were set’ 244 prows of ships 
gilded, on the buttresses* or supporters whereof, the statues of two ~ 
archers, four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, were fixed; 
and two other statues, in an upright posture, completely armed, 
bigger than the life, being five cubits in height. ‘The spaces between 
the prows were spread and adorned with purple cloth. Over these 
prows was a colonnade of large. flambeaux, the shafts of which 
were ‘fifteen cubits high, embellished with crowns of gold at the 
part where they are held. The flame of those fiambeaux ending 
at top, terminated towards eagles, which, with their heads turned 
downward, and extended wings, served as capitals. Dragons fixed 
near or upon the base, turned their heads upwards towards the 
eagles. Over this colonnade stood a third, in the base of which 
was represented, in relievo, a party of hunting animals uf every 
kind. On the superior order, that is, the fourth, the’combat of the 
_ Centaurs was represented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, golden 
res, representing lions and bulls, were placed alternately. The 
whole edifice terminated with military trophies, after the Macedo- 
nian and Barbarian fashion, as so many symbols of the victory of 
the former and defeat of the latter. On the entablatures and roof 
were represented Syrens, the hollow bodies of which were filled 
(but so as not to be discerned) with musicians, who sang mournful 
airs and dirges in honour of the deceased. ‘This edifice was upwards 
of 130 cubits high, that is, above 195 feet. 

The beauty of the design of this structure, the singularity and 
magnificence of the decorations, and the several ornaments of it, 
surpassed the most wonderful productions of fancy, and were all in 
an exquisite taste. Alexander had appointed to superintend the 
tuilding “of this edifice, Stasicrates, a great architect, and admira- 
bly wal skilled in mechanics, in all whose inventions and designs 

‘there appeared, not only prodigious magnificence, but a surprising 
boldness, and such grandeur as was scarce conceivable. 
It was this artist,t who, in a conversation some time before with 

Alexander, had told him, that of all the mountains he knew, none 
- would so well admit of being cut into the shape of a man, as mount 

Athos in Thrace: that, if he therefore pleased to give orders, he 
- would make this mountain the most durable of al) statues, and that 


© In Greek, "Exra@tidts, or ears. These are two pieces of timber which project te 
~ the right and left of the prow. Tt Plut. de fortun. Alex. serm. i. p. 335. 
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_ which would lie most open to the piel ni , In its left 
hand it should hold a city, consisting of 10,000 inhabi nts; and 
from its right should pour a great river, whose waters would dis- 
charge themselves into the sea. One would have thought that this 
project. would have pleased Alexander, who sought for the grea 
and maryelious in all things; nevertheless, he rejected it, and wisely 
answered, that it was enough that, there already was one prince, 
whose folly mormt Athos would eternize. This was meant of 
Xerxes, who having endeavonred to ent through the isthmus of that 
mountain, wrote a letter to it in the most and senseless terme.* 
“With regard to myself,” says Alexender, “mount Caucasus, the 
river Tanais,} the Cuspian sea, all which I passed in triumph, chal] 
be my mcnument.” — , 

The expense of the splendid monument which this prince erected 
in honour of Hephestion, with that of the funeral, amounted to up- 
wards of 12,000 talents, that is, more than 1,800,000/. But what 
man was over co ridiculously and exirerngeey use! All this 
gold, all this silver, was no other than the lod f nations, and the 
rubstance of provinces, which were thus sacrificed te a vain osten- 
tation. 

To crown the affection which Alexander had for his deceased 
friend, something was still wanting to the honours he paid him, 
which might raise him above human nature; and this was what he 
proposed, and for that purpose had sent to the temple of Ammon a 

~ trusty person, named Philip, to inquire the will of the god. It doubt- 
. “leas was the echo of that of Alexander; and the answer was, that 

sacrifices might be offered to Hephestion, as a demi-god. These 
were not spered in any manner; Alexander himself first setting the 

example, when he made a great feast, to which upwards of 10,000 
persons were invited. At the same time he wrote to Cleomenes, 
governor of Erypt, commanding him to build a temple to Hephxs- 
tion in Alexandria, and another in the isle of Pharos. In this letter — 

(which is still extant,) to excite his diligence, and to hasten the 

work, he grants the governor, who was despised universally for 
his injustice and rape, a general pardon for all his crimes, 
past, present, and fnturg; provided that, at his return, the temple 
and city should be completed. And now nothing was seen but 
new altars,new temples, and new festivals; no oaths were ad- 
ministered but in the name of the new deity; to question his divi- 
nity was a capital crime. An old officer (a friend of Hephsstica) 
having bewailed him as dead, in passing before his tomb, had like 
to have been put to death for it; nor would he have been pardoned, 
hed not Alexander been assured, that the officer wept, merely frum 
fome remains of tenderness, and not as doubting Hephastion’s - 


3 Proud Athos, who liftest thy head to heaven, be not 50 bold as tooppose tomy work 

men such rocks and stones as they cannot cut ; otherwise I will cut thee to pieces, 

ne throw thee into the sea. Plutarch, de ira cohib. p.555. ‘The Jaxartes.is 
re neant. 6 , 
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: pein I cannot say whether Alexander prevailed so far, as to make. 
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give credit to Hephestion’s divinity; but he himself ap- 


- peared, or at least endeavoured to appear, firmly persnaded of it; 


and gloried,.not only that he had a god for his father, but that he. 


_ himself could make gods. How ridiculous is all this ! 


‘During almost a~year that Alexander continued in Babylon, he 
revolveda great shearer of projects in his mind; such as to goa round 
Africa by sea; to make a complete discovery of all the nations 
iying round the Caspian sea, and inhabiting its coasts; to conquer 
p cas, Sig to make war against Carthage, and to subdue the rest of 
Europe. The very thoughts of sitting still fatigued him, and the 
t vivacity of his imagination and ambition would -never suffer 
im to be at rest; nay, could he have conquered the whole world 
he would have sought a new one, to satiate the avidity of his 
desires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his thoughts very 
much. Finding it surpassed in extent, in conveniency, and in what: 
ever can be wished, either for the necessities or pleasures of life 
all the other cities of the East, he resolved to make it the seat of 
his empire; and for that purpose, was desirous of adding to it all the 
conveniences and ornaments possible. 

This city, as well.as the country round about it, had suffered pro- 
digiously by the breaking of the bank or dike of the Euphrates, at 
the hea of the canal called Pallacopa. The river rut ing out of 
its usual channel by this breach, overflowed the whole c mtry; and 
forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew at last so. de, thet it 
would have cost almost as much to repair the bank, as_ he raising 
of it had done at first. So little water was left in the . hannel of 
the Euphrates about Babylon, that there was scarce dep h enough 


‘for small boats, which consequently was of great prejudice to the 


city. 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, ior which purpese he em 
barked upon the Euphrates, in crder to take a view of the place. 
It was on this occasion that he reproached, in a ludicrous insulting 
tone of voice, the Magi and Chaldeans, who accompanied him, for 
the vanity of their predictions; since. notwithstanding the ill omens 
tley had endeavovred to terrify him with (as if he had been a cre- 
dulous woman) he however had entered Babylon, and was returned 
from it very safe. Attentive to nothing but the subject of his voy- 
age, he went and viewed the breach, and gave the proper orders for 
repairing and restoring it to its former condition. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest applause. Such 
works are truly worthy great princes, and give immortal honour to 
their name, since they are not the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but 
solely calculated for the public good. By the execution of this pro- 
ject, he would have recovered a whole province which lay under 


* Unuus Pelino juveni non guillcit orbis: Jer 
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water; and have made the river more navigable, and consequently. 
of greater service to the Babylonians, by turning it all again into 
its channel as before. 


This work, after having been carried on the Jeng of thirty fur- 


longs (a league and a half,) was stopped by difficulties owing to the 
nature of the soil; and the death of this prince, which ig 2 
soon after, put an end to this project, and several others he had 
formed. A supreme cause, unknown to men, prevented its execu- 
tion. The real obstacle to the success of it, was the curse which 
God had pronounced against this city; an anathema which no hu- 
man power could divert or retard.* “T will cut off from Babylon 


_ 


iy 


the name and remnant,” had the Lord of hosts sworn above 300 — 


years before: “I will also make it a possession for the bittern, and 
pools of water: and I will sweep it with the besom of destruction}— 
It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation: neither shall the shepherds make their fold there.” 
Heaven and earth would sooner have passed away,than Alexander's 
design have been put in execution. No river was now to flow by Ba- 
bylon; the places round it were to be overflowed and changed into un- 
inhabitable fens ; it was to be rendered inaccessible, by the prodigious 
quantities of mud and dirt; and the city,as well as the country 
about it, were to be covered with stagnated waters, which would 
make all access to it impracticable.t ‘Thus it now lies; and all 
things were ‘o conspire to reduce it to this dejected state, in order 
that the prc »hecy might be completely fulfilled; } “ For the Lord of 
hosts hath >urposed, and who shall disannul it? And his hand is 
stretched o it, and who shall turn it back?” Nothing shows more 
evidently t 1e strength and weight of this invincible curse, than the 


efforts of the most powerful prince that ever reigned; a prince, the - 
most obstinate that ever was, with regard to the carrying on his . 


projects; a prince, of whese enterprises none had ever miscarried; 


and who failed if this only, though it did not seem so difficult as 


the rest. 

Another design which Alexander meditated, and had most at 
heart, was the repairing the temple of Belus. Xerxes had demolish- 
ed it on his return from Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever since. 
Alexander was resolved, not only to rebuild it, but even to raise a 
much more magnificent temple. Accordingly, he caused all the 
rubbish to be removed; and finding that the Magi, to whose care he 
had left this, went on but slowly, he made his soldiers work. Not- 
withstanding 10,000 of them were daily employed at it, for two 
mouths successively, the work was not finished at the death of this 
prince, so prodigious were its ruins. When it came to the turn of 
the Jewish soldiers who were in his army,|} to work as the rest had 
done, they could not be prevailed upon to give their assistance ; but. 


. : Chap. xiii. 20. Bee is said on this subject 
putory of Grr ‘a aie 27. jjecpenioene tue Ee Lee” 
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~ excused themselves with saying, that as idolatry was forbidden by” 


the tenets of their religion, they therefore were not allowed to as- 
sist in building of a temple designed for idolatrous worship; and 


accordingly not one lent a hand on this occasion. They were pun- 


ished for disobedience, but all to no purpose; so that, at last, Alex- 
ander admiring their constancy, discharged, and sent them home. 
This delicate resolution of the Jews is a lesson to many Christiahs, 
as it teaches them that they are not allowed to join or assist in the 
commission of an action that is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Providence on this 
occasion. God had broken to pieces, by the hand of his servant 
Cyrus,* the idol Belws, the god who rivalled the Lord of Israel : 
he afterwards caused Xerxes to demolish his temple. These first 
blows which the Lord struck at Babylon were so many omens of 
its total ruin; and it was as impossible for Alexander to complete 
the rebuilding of this temple, as for Julian, some centuries after 
to restore that of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the works above men- 


_ tioned, during his stay in Babylon, he spent the greatest part of his 


time in such pleasures. as that city afforded; and one would con- 
elude, that the chief aim, both of his occupations and diversions, 
was to stupify himself, and to drive from his mind the melancholy 
and afflicting ideas of an impending death, with which he was 
threatened by all the predictions of the Magi and other soothsayers: 


_ for though in certain moments, he seemed not to regard the various 


affected with them inwar 


notices which had been oo him, he was hcwever seriously 
ly; and these gloomy reflections were 


for ever returning to his mind. They terrified him at last to sich a 
degree, that whenever the most insignificant thing happened (if 


_ ever so little extraordinary and unusual) his imagination swelled it 


immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted it into an unhappy omen. 
The palace was now filled with sacrificers, with persons whose 
office was to perform expiations and purifications, and with others . 
who pretended to see into futurity and prophesy things to come. 

It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philosophic eye, to see a_ 


_ prince, at whose nod the world trembled, abandoned to the strong- 


est terrors; so true it is, says Plutarch, that if the contempt of 
the gods, and. the incredulity which prompts us neither to fear nor 
believe any thing, be a great misfortune, superstition, which enslaves 
the soul tothe most abject fears,the most ridiculous follies, is a 


_ misfortune no lessto be dreaded, and no less fatal in its conse- 
_ quences. It is plain that God, by a just judgment, took a pleasure 
in ing, before the eyes of all nations, and in every age, and 


’ 
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_ insinking lower than the condition of the vulgar, the man who had 


affected to set himself above human nature, and equal himself to. 
the Deity. This prince had sought, in all his actions, that vain- 


* God gives him this name in Isaiah. 
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glory of uest which men most admire ; and to 
“snore tte toeng thing else, the idea of grandeur : id God delive 
him up to a ridiculous superstition, which» men of good _ and 
anderstanding despise most, and than which nothing can be more 
weak or grovelling- j team yi, 

Alexander was therefore for ever solemnizing new festivals, and 
perpetually at new banquets, in which ie Goa with his usual 
anlemperance. After having spent a whole night in carousing, a 
second entertainment was proposed to him. He met a ingly, 
and there were twenty guests at table. He drank to the health of 
every person in company, und thea pledged them severally... After 
this, calling for Hercules’s cup, whieh held six bottles, it was filled,> 
when he ponred it all down, drinking to a Macedonian of the com- 
pany, Proteas by name, and afterwards pledged him again, in the 
same enormous bumper. Ile had no sooner swallowed it, than he 
tell upon the floor. “ Here, then,” cries Seneea* (describing the 
fatal effects of drunkenness,) “is this hero, invincible by all the 
toils of prodigious marches, by the dangers of 2 yee combats, 
hy the most violent extremes of heat and cold; he lies, con- 
quered by his iatemperance, and struck to the earth by the fatal cup 
of Hercules.” , 

In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, and carried 
half dead to his palace. The fever continued, though with some 
eonsiderable intervals, in which he gave the necessary orders for 
the sailing of the fleet, and the marching of his land forces, being 
persuaded he should soon recover. But at last, finding himself 
wast all hopes, und his voice begining to fail, he drew his ring 
fro bis finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his 
corpse to the teuaple of Ammon, 

Notwithstanding his great weakness,; he however ‘struggled 
with death, and raising himself upon his elbow, presented his sol- 
diers (to whom he eould not refuse this last testimony of friendship) 
his dywg land to kiss. After this, his aL courtiers asking to 
whom he left the empire ; ke answered, “To the most worthy ;” 
widing, that he foresuw the decision of this would give occasion 
to strange faneral games after his decease.” And a ata in~ 
quiring further at what time they should pay him divine honours; 
he replied,“ Whenyou are happy.” ‘hese were his last words, and 
eoon after he expired. Hoe/was thirty-two years and eight months 

‘old, of which he had reigned twelve. He died in the middle of. 
the spring, the first year gt the exivth Olympiad. ‘ 

A.M. 363°, No ghe, says Plutarch and Arrian, suspected 

Ant J.C.32t. then that Alexander had been poisoned; and yet 


* Adegandrum tot ithera, tot pnelia, tot hiemes, per quas, victd temporum: leco~_ 


«crunts 1 condid. Senec. 
Epist. 83. f Quanquam violentid morbi dilabebatur, in cu vpn 
dextran omnibus, qui eam contingere velleit, porrexit. autem: Ulam 


uh opts gn ie ena But the 
ree ‘lat he not die ty drat mens; forall’? 
isagreeingramong ‘themstlves, the corpse “thought 
for-several days ia ‘Babylon, which. Stands inva 
not show the least'symptoms-of putrefaction. "Ihe 
‘him*to his entbwas wine, which has 
- thoustnils sides Alexander. "It was neverthéless 
believed “that “this prince bad been poisoneil by the 
treachery of Antipater’s sons ; ; that Cassarider, the eldest of them, 
> brousit the poista from Greeee * that Iolas, his younger brother, 
threw the fatal draught inté’Alexander’s cup, of Which he was’ the 
enter; and thet “he eunuin ly chose the time of the great feast 
+ ice tantpiyh inorder that the prodizious quantity of wine le 
rank, might conceal the'true’ cause of his death. The state 
or ‘Aritipater's | affairs, at thet time, gove some grounds ‘for-this, 
| Suspicion. Te was ‘persunded that he had been recalled with no 
view thin ‘to ruin iia, beceuse of his nal-adrainistration 
|) Auting his vice-royalty ; and it was not wltogether improbable, that 
“heconmanécd his own con to-commit a crime, Which would suve 
his own Bfe, by taking nway that of bis sovereign. An undoubted 
eircumstance la, that | he could never wash out this stain; ; and that 
asi long-ws be lived, the Macedomans detes te ‘d bin as a traitor who 
ba poisoned “their king. Aristotle was elso suspected, but with 
reat foundation. 

Lethor Mexander lost his Hie by poison cr by excessive atiak- 
bi is surprishg to sce tha prediction vo! the e Magi and sooth, 
“sayers, with feparil ‘to kis ¢ying in Babylon, so exeetly filled. 
Bic cartein end indisputable, that God fied reserved to himself 

alone fie knowledge of Yaturity ; mad if the seothsavere and oratles 
Omave sumctimes Yoretald ings which really came to pess, they 
couli, do it in ne other way than by their inpions correspendence 
> awith devils, who by their venctration iyylnsturs! sacacity, find out 
peversi methods whereby they dive ton certain degree into foturity, 


o 
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with regard to approach} ug events; end are enabled to moke pre- 
dictions, avhich, though they appear above the trench of ‘hamam 

“anderstanding. ure not yot dbove that of Texic iets spirits of dark- 
ees. The knowledge theres evil evirits have of a i the circeum- 

stances which preeete and ‘Tead to mn events} the part they 
)tyoqnerntly bear in it, by inspiring suchrof the wickedas ave given up 
Mother, with the thoughts and desire of du: ay certain ‘actions, 2 end 
L 


. A hives, suicit? Fal. Ma. 1.4. ¢. 1. 

SS advis peetemied titis poison Whe anvente: mely cold w ater pas distits dcop tey 
stray Fina sock aii Arcadia, called Nosjacris. Very Hue of ittal!s; and it is eo@er- 
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‘that it corrodes whatever vestel reccives lt, these excepte a which are made 
shel. ‘Weare ted that itwas brought for unis bored purpose from Greees 


Babylon, in a vessel of the latter sort. f Demones perversis (solent) malefacta, 
He ere, de quertm “noribus corti sont qndd sini cis talia suadentibns consensuri, 
baasiom anivig invixibilihus <modis, S. Anews?t. te Rininat, Demon. op. 680 — 
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eommitting certain crimes; an inspiration to which they are sure _ 


those wicked persons will consent ; by these things, devils are ena- 


bled to foresee and foretell certain particulars. They, indeed, often 


mistake in their conjectures, but God also sometimes permits them to 


succeed in them,* in order to punish the impiety of those, who, in con- . 


tradiction to his commands, inquire their fate of such lying spirits. 
‘The moment that Alexander's death was known, the whole palace 


echoed with cries and groans. The vanquished bewailed him with _ | 


as many tears as the victors. ‘The grief for his death occasioni 
the remembrance of his many good qualities, all his faults were for- 

otten. The Persians declared him to have been the most just, 
the kindest sovereign that ever reigned over them; the Macedo- 
nians, the best, the most valiant prince in the universe; and all 
exclaimed against the gods for haying enviously bereaved mankind 
of hith in the flower of his age, and the height of hisortune. The 
Macedonians imagined they saw Alexander, with a firm and intre- 
pid air, still lead them on to battle, besiege cities, climb walls, and 
reward such as had distinguished themselves. ‘They then reproach- 
ed themselves for having refused him divine honours; and confessed 
they had been ungrateful and impious, for bereaving him of a name 
he so justly merited. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and tears, they turned 
their whole thoughts and reflections on themselves, and the sad 
condition to which they were reduced by Alexander’s death. They 
considered that they were on the farther side (with respect to Mace- 
ea of the Euphrates, without a leader to head them; and sur- 
rounded with enemies, who abhorred their new yoke. As the king 
died without nominating his successor, a dreadful futurity present- 
- ed itself to their imagination; and exhibited nothing but divisions, 
civil wars, and a fatal necessity of still shedding their blood, and of 
opening their former wounds, not to conquer Asia, but only to give 
a king to it; and to raise to the throne perhaps some mean officer 
or wicked wretch. ~ 

This great mourning was not confined merely to Babylon, but 
spread over all the province; and the news of it soon reached Da- 
rius’s mother. One of her granddaughters was with her, still 
inconsolable for the loss of Hephestion Be husband, and the sight 
of the public calamity recalled all her private woes. But Sysi- 
gambis bewailed the several misfortunes of her family; and this. 
new affliction awaked the remembrance of all its former sufferin 
One would have thought that Darius was but just dead, and that thi 
unfortunate mother solemnized the funeral of two sons at the same 
time. She wept the living no less than the dead: “ Who now,” 
would she say, “will take care of my daughters? where shall we 
find another Alexander?” She would fancy she saw them again 

* Facile est et non incongruum, ut omnipotens et justus ad eorum i quibus ista 


ee sae apparatu ministeriorum suorum etiam s 
nationisimpertiat. S. Jug, de Div. Quest. ad Simplic. |. ii. Quest. 32, 
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--educed to a state of captivity, and that they had lost their kingdom 
a second time; but with this difference, that now Alexander was 
‘gone they had no refuge left. At last she sunk under her Briley 
. is princess, who et borne with patience the death of her father, 
_ ‘her husband, of fourscore of her brothers, who were murdered in 
one day by Ochus, and to say all in one word, that of Darius her 
son, and the ruin of her family; though she had, I say, submitted 
patiently to all these losses, she however had not strength sufficient 
’ to support, herself after the death of Alexander. She would not 
take any sustenance, and starved herself to death, to ayoid sur- 
viving this last calamity. 
After Alexander’s death, great contentions arose among the 
Macedonians, about appointing him a successor; of which IT shall 
_ give an account in its proper place. After seven days spent in 
confusion and disputes, it was agreed that Arideus, bastard brother 
to Alexander, should be declared ‘king, and that in case Roxana, 
who was eight months gone with child, should be delivered of a 
- son, he should share the throne in conjunction with Aridrenus, and 
that Perdiccas should have the care of both; for Arideus was an 
idiot, and wanted a guardian as much as a child. y 
The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed the king’s corpse , 
after their manner, Arideus was appointed to convey it to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon. Two whole years were employed in pre- 
paring for this magnificent funeral,* which made Olympias bewail 
the fate of her son, who having had the ambition to rank himself 
. among the gods, was so long deprived of burial; a privilegé gene- 
rally allowed to the meanest of mortals. 


SECT. XIX. 


The judgment which we are to form of Alexander. 


The reader would not be satisfied, if, after having given a detail 
of Alexander’s actions, I should not here take notice of the judg- 
ment which we are to form of them; especially as authors have 
entirely differed in their opinions with regard to the merits of this 
prince. Some have applauded him with a kind of ecstasy as the 
model of a perfect hero, which opinion seems to be the most pre- 
valent: others, on the contrary, have represented him in such | 
colours as at least sully, if not quite eclipse, the splendour of his 
victories. } 

This diversity of sentiment denotes that of Alexander's qualities ; 
and it must be confessed, that good and evil, virtues and vices, were 
never more equally blended in any prince.t But this is not all; for 

Alexander appears very different, according to the times or circum- _ 
-gtances in which we consider him, as Livy has very justly observed. ~ 
__» Milian. 1. xiii. ©. 30. t Luxuria, industria; comitate, arrogantii; malis bo ~ 
nisque artibus mixtus. Tueit. ; 
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| nthe inquiry he makes concern) thesfate of Alexander's § Vth 
Sarina ping te batl sared the teseet ‘Italy, he discovers.in him a ‘ 
ind of Motfble Alexander ;* the one wise, temperate, judicious, a 


brave, intrepid, but at the same time prudent and circumspect: the 
_, ther immersed in all the wantonness of a haughty prosperity; vain, — 


:proud, arrogant, fiery ; softened by voluptuousness, abanc to in- 
®eimperance and excesses; in a word, resenibling Darius tather than 


4 


Alexander; and having made the Macedonians degenerate into ali — 


the vices of the Persians, by the mew turn of mind, and the new 
ayvanners he assumed after his conquests. _ Dain 

I shall have an eye to this plan in the account T am now to give 

«of Aiexander’s character, and shall consider it under two aspects, 

_#mid in a manner two eras; first, from lis youth till the battle of 

Masus, and the siege of Tyre, which followed soon afler; and, 

secondly, frome that victory to his death. The former will exhibit 

#.0 us great qualities with few defects (according to the idea the hea- 

‘thens liad of these :) the second will represent to us enormous vices ; 

and, notwithstanding the splendour of so meny victories, very little 


“true or solid-merit, even with regard to warlike actions, few bate . 


itles excepted, in which he sustained his reputetion. 
¥FINST“PART. 

We are first to acknowledge and admire, in Alexander, a happy 
wisposition, cultivated and masvaincy Dh an excellent education. 
S30. had awreat, noble, and generous soul. He delighted in beue- 
Sicence and liberality ;7 qualities he had acquired in his infant years. 


A foung lad, whose business it was to gather upand throw the balla’ 


when he played at tennis, to whom he had given néthing, taught 
him a geod lesson on that subject... As he always threw the bell to 
tie other players, the king, with an angry air, cried to him, “ And 
am I then to laveno bull?” "No, Siz,” replied the lad, © you do not 
_ ask me for it.” “This witty and ready answer gave great satisfac- 
tionto the prince, who fell a tatghing, and ofterwards was very 
Jiberal te. hs. Alter this, there was ne ecension to excite him to 


acts of generosity: for le would be quite angry with such as refas-, 


ed them at his hands. Finding Paocien continue inflexible on this 
head, lie tol’ him by letter, “ that he would ne longer be his friend, 
in case he refused to accept of his fevours:” 

- Alexander, from his early years, as iM he had been sensible of the 
“mighty things ‘to which be was born, endeavoured to shine en all 
occasions, and appear superior toull others. No one was ever fired 

owith-se stronga love for glory ; and itiswell kuewn,that ambition, 
avhich is considered by Christians asa great vide, was looked upen 


“Et loquimurde Alevandro nondum -merse eecundis rébue, quarum remo intoteren 
dior fuit. Qui si ex ihabitu_newe forwne, noviqnes tut Ga di » quad -sibi 
victor induerat, spectetur, Dario magis similis quim Alexandro in mn venisset, # 
*xercitum Macedonie oblitum, degeverantemque jam in Persarum mores 
Cire is 0.8. t ‘Plut. in Alexp."687. ; 


My, . ; i 

» Heath asa great virtue. [twas that which made-Alexan- 

suDpor urege all the toils and fatigues necessary for 

those who would distinguish themselves in the exercises both of 
 Yodyand mind. Hewas accustomed very early.to a seber, hard, 

| plainowayof life, uncorrupted with luxury or delicacy of any kind; a 

of life higlily advantageous to young soldiers. ! 

_ Udoondt know whether any prince in the world had a-nobler ede 
 -@atior tham Alexander: He was very conversant’ in eloquence, 
_ poetry, polite learning, the whole.-circle of arts, and the most abe 
mractad and: most’snblime sciences. How happy was he in meet+ 

, Ing with so great a preceptor! None but an Aristotle was fit foram 

' Mlexander.. [ am overjoyed to find-the disciple pay so illustrious 
utestimony of respect to his master, by declaring he was more: in-* 
éebted to kim in one sense than to his father. A man who thinke 
wud speaks inthis manner, must’ be fully sensible of the great ad- 
vantages of a good education. . : 

| great’ solidity and judgment: which this young prince discovered. 

im hie conversation with the Persian ambassadors? his early wis- 

dom, whilst, im his youth, he acted as regent during his father’s ab- 
sence, and pacified the feuds which had broken out in Macedonia? 

_ Kis courage and bravery at the battle of Cheronea, in which he 

_ «9 gloriously distinguished himself? ) 

{tis painful to me to see him wanting in respect to hie father at: 
a. public: banquet; and evememploying severe, insulting expressions: 
on that occasion. It is true, indeed, that the affront which Philip 

‘put upen Olympias his mother, in divorcing’her, transported himin 
x menner out of himself; but still no pretence, no injustice or vio- 
lence, can either justify orexcuse such usage to a fatherand a king. 

He afterwerds discovered more moderation,* when, on occasion of 
the insolent unl seditions disconrees held by his soldiers in an in- 
surrection, he said, “That nothing was more royal, than for a man: 
to bear with calmness himself il] spoken of, at the'time he is doing 
good.” it hes been observed,} that the great prince of Condé did’ 

+ Bot think any thing more worthy of admiration in this conqueror, 

than the noble henghtiness with which he spoke to the rebellious 

soldiers, who refused to follow him: “Go,” says he, “ungrateful, 

_ base wretches, and proclaim in your country, that you have aban- 

_. doned your king among nations who will obey him better than 
you.” “ Alexander,” says that prince, “ahandoned by his own troops: 
@mong Barbarians, whowere not yet completely conquereil, believes 

himsaif so worthy of commanding over others, that he dia not think 

/ mencould refuse to obey him. Whether he were in. Europe or in 

_ Asia, among Greeks or Persians, it was the same to him. He fan— 


ied, that wherever he found men, he found subjects.” Alexander’ 


_ patience and moderation, which I took notice of at first, are no. less 
worthy of admiration. 
é  * Plut. in Alex. p. 688. tSt. Evremond. 
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The first years of his reign are perhaps the glorious of his 
life. That at twenty years of age, he should be able to appease — 
the intestine feuds which raged in the kingdom; that he either — 
erushed or subjected foreign enemies, and those of the most formi- — 
_ dable kind; that he disarmed Greece, most of the nations whereof — 
_ had united against him; and that in Jess than two years, he should 
have enabled himself to execute securely those plans his father had 
80 Wisely projected; all this supposes-a presence of mind, a strength “ 
of soul, a courage, an intrepidity, andy what is more than all, a con- 
summate prudence; qualities which form the character of the true 
hero. 

This character he supported in a wonderful manner, during the 
whole course of lis expedition against Darius till the time mention 
ed by us. Plutarch” very justly admires the bare plan of it, as the 
most hereic act that ever was. He formed it the very instant he 
ascentied the throne, looking upon this design, in some measure, as 
a part of what he inherited trom his father. When ecarce twenty . 

rears old, surrounded with dangers both within and without the 
acd, finding his treasury drained and encumbered with debts, 
to the amount of 200 talents} which his father had contracted; 
with an army greatly inferior in number to that of the Persians; in 
this condition, Alexander already turns his eyes towards Babylon 
* and Susa, and proposes no less a conquest than that of so vast an 
empire. ne Ya “ 

Was this the effect of the pride and rashness of youth? asks Plu- 
tarch. Certainly not; replies that author. No man ever formed 
a warlike enterprise with so great preparations, and. such mighty - 
succours, by which I understand (continues Plutarch) magnanimity, 
prudence, temperance, and courage; preparations and aids, with 
which he was supplied by ohn which he had thoroughly stu- 
died; to that we may affirm, that he was as much indebted for his 
conquest to the lessons of Aristotle his master, as to the instructions — 
of Philfp his father. 

We inay add, that according to all the maxims of war, Alexan- 
der's enterprise must neturally be successful. Such on army as his, 
though not a very great one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks, 
that is, of the beet troops at that time in the world, trained up to 
war during a long course of years, inured to toils and dangers, 
formed by a happy experience to all the exercises of sieges and bat- 
tles, animated by the remembrance of their past victories, by the. 
hopes of an immense booty, and still more by their hereditary and 
irreconcilable hatred to tlic Persians; such troops, I say, headed 
by Alexander, were almost eure of conquering an army, com 
indeed of infinite numbers of men, but of few soldiers. 

The swiftness of the execution was answerable to the wisdom of 
the project. After having gained the affections of all his generals 


* Plut. de Fortun. Alex. Or t 1. p. 327. { About 30,0007. 
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_ and officers, by an mageralicled liberality; and of all his soldiers by 
ir of goodness, affability, and even familiarity, which, so far from 
ebasing the majesty of a prince, adds to the respect which is paid 
_ him such a,zeal and tenderness as is proof against all things: after 
_ this, I say, the next thing to be done, was to astonish his enemies 
by bold enterprises, to terrify them by examples of severity; and, 
lastly, to win them by acts df humanity and clemency. He suc- 
_ ceeded wonderfully in these. The passage of the Granicus, followed 
by a famous victory; the two celebrated sieges of Miletus and Ha- 
licarnassus, showed to Asia a young conqueror, to whom no part of 
military knowledge was unknown. The rasing of the latter city to 
the very foundations, spread a universal terror; but the allowing the 
enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws to all those who sub- 
mitted cheerfully, made the world believe that the conqueror had 
no other view than to make nations happy,.and to procure them an 
easy and lasting peace. 
His impatience to bathe himself, when covered with sweat, in 
the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as a giddy, juvenile action, 
unworthy of his dignity; but we must not judge of it from the 
manners of the present age. ‘The ancients, all whose exercises had 
a reference to those of war, accustomed themselves early to bath- 
ing and swimming. It is well known, that in Rome, the sons of 
the nobility, after having heated themselves in the military exér- 
cises of the Campus Martius, in runing, wrestling, and hurling the 
javelin, used to plunge into the Tiber, which runs by that city. By 
these means they enabled themselves to pass rivers aud lakes in an 
enemy’s country; for those are never crossed, but after painful 
marches, and after having been long exposed to the sun-beams, 
which, with the weight of the soldier’s arms, must necessarily make 
them sweat. Hence we may apologize for Alexander's bathing 
himself, which had like to have been fatal to him; especially as he 
might not know that the waters of this river were so excessively 
cold. 
The two battles of Issus and Arbela, with the siege of Tyre, one 
of the most famous of antiquity, completed the proof that Alexan- 
der possessed all the qualities which form the great soldier; as skill 
in making choice of a field of battle; such a presence of mind in 
the heat of action, as is necessary forthe giving out proper orders; 
a courage and bravery, which the most evident dangers served only 
to animate; an impetuous activity, tempered and guided by such a 
prudent restraint, as will not suffer the hero to be carried away by 
en indiscreet ardour; lastly, such a resolution and constancy, as is 
neither disconcerted by unforeseen obstacles, nor discouraged by 
difficulties, though seemingly insurmountable, and which knows no 
other limits or end but victory. | 

Historians have observed a great difference between Alexander 
and his father,* in their manner of making war. Stratagem, and 


* Vincendi ratio utrique diuersa. Hic aperté, ille artibus bella tractabat. Deceptis 
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eren.knayery, were the pocvailtg otal ae rhe 
eecretly, and in the dark; but his som pureued : 
adore, candour and without disguise.. ‘The one phrases 2 bode 
eeive his onemics by cunning, the other to subdue them by forees 
"Che former discovered mote art, the latter more: Bor. comiens 
Philip did not look upon any methods,* which eonduce- ! 

us ignominious; but Alexander could.never prevail upon hignself to 

employ treachery. He, indeed, endeavoured to draw over the ableat: 
of all Darius’s generals; but. then he employed hononrable means. 
When he marehed noar Memnon’s lands, he commanded his-gol= 
ciers, wider the reverest penalties, not to make the least havee ine 
. them. fis design, by this conduct, wes either to gain him over to 
bis side, or to make the Persians suspect his fidelity. Memnon also 
prided himself in behaving with generosity towards Alexander;} 
vend bearing e soldier speak Ul of that prince: “J did not take thee 
intomy pay,” says that general, striking him with his. javelin, “to 
speak injuriously of’ that. prince, but to fight him.” 

The exrcwnstance which raises Alexander above most 
ers, and, as it were, above himself, isthe uee he made-of vi 
after the battle of Issus. This is the most beautiful incident of hie 
pia is.the point of view a which: it is his packet ae 
and in whieh itis impossible for him not to ar truly preat 
the. victory of Issus, he had ssed himself, not indeed of Dartus's: 

person, but of his empire. Not only nly Sysigambis, that ‘king's mother, 
was his captive, but also his wife and daughters, princesses, whose 
heanty was not to be paralleled in all Asia. —Alexander was in the 
loom of life, a conqueror, free, and not yet engaged in the bande 
of marriage. as " author observes of the ‘iret Scipo Africanus, es: 
u like occasion: neyertheless, his camp was to those princessea:# 
eacred asylum, or ay ‘ra temple, in which their chastity was se- 

cured, as under the guard of virtue itself, and se highly revered, that 
Darius, i iu his expirmg momente, hearing the kind. treatment ‘they 
had met with, could net forbear lifting up bis dying hands towarder 
heaven, andwishing success to so wise and on & conquerer, 
who governed his passions so absolutely. 

Jn the enumeration ef Alexander's good qualities: 1 must noe 
emit.one rarely found among the great, and which nevertheless does. 
honour to human nature, and makes life happy: this is, his: being: 
informed by a soul c: apable of friendship, tender, unreserved, aetive, 
constant, void of pride and arrogance, in soexalted a fortune; which 
penerally considers it alone, makes its grandeur censist im hum- 

ling all around it, and is better pleased with servile wretches, than 
with frank sincere friends. . 
Alexander endeared himself to his officers and soldiers; treated! 
: 
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ie gaudere hostibus, hic palam fusie. Prudentior ile a? hic animomognificen 
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inet ithe greatest familierity; admitted'them to his table, his 


‘ ; es, and vereations; was truly concerned for them when _ 


involved in any calamity, grieved for them when sick, rejoiced at 
_ their recovery, and was interested in whatever befell them. We 
; sein examples of this in Hephestion, in Ptolemy, in Craterus, and 
_ many others. A prince of real merit loses none of his dignity:by 
‘such a familiarity and condescension; but, on the contrary, is#more 
beloved and’ respected upon that very account. Every manof a 
tall stature, does not scruple to put himself upon a level with the 
‘rest of mankind, well knowing that he shall overtop them all. Its 
‘the interest of truly diminutive persons alone not to vie in statuse 
with the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. | 
’ Alexander was dear to others, because they were sensible ‘he 
was beforehand with them in affection. ‘This circumstance made 
‘the soldiers strongly desirous to please him, and fired them with in- 
trepidity; hence they avcre always ready to execute all his orders, 
though attended with the greatest difficulties and- dangers; this 
"made them submit patiently to the severest hardships; and threw 
them into the deepest affliction, whenever they happened to give 
him ‘any room for Baccattent’ 

In the picture which has hitherto been given of Alexander, what 
was wanting to complete his glory? Military virtue has been ex- _ 
hibited in its utmost splendour; gcodness, clemency, moderation, 

and wisdom, have crowned it, and added such a Iustre, as greatly 
enhances its value. Let us suppese, that Alexander, at this june- 
ture, to secure his glory and his victories, stops short in his career; 
that he himself checks his ambition, and raises Darius to the throne 
with the same hand that had dispossessed -him ef it; makes Asia 
Minor, inhabited chiefly by Greeks, free and independent of Persia; 
that he declares himself protector of all the cities and states of 
Greece, in no other view then to secure them their liberties, and 
the enjoyment of their respective laws and customs; that heyafter- 
wards returns to Macedon, and there, ccntented with the lawful 
hounds of his euipire, makes all his glory and delight coneist ‘in 
rendering his people happy, in procuring for them abundance of all ~ 
things, in seeing the laws put in execution, and making justice flour- 
ish; in causing virtue to be had in honour, and endearing himself to 
his subjects: in fine, that now become, by the terror of his arms, 
and much more s0 by the fame of his virtues, the admiration of the 
whole world, he sees himself,in some measure, the arbiter of all 
nations; and exercises, over the minds of men, such an empire, 
as is infinitely more lasting and honourable than that which is 
founded on fear cnly; supposing all this to have happened, would 
ever any prince have been as great, as glorious, as revered as Alex- 
ander ? 
To adopt such a resolution, a greatness of soul, and a most re- 
‘fined taste for true glory, are required, such as is seldom met with 
in history. Men generally do not consider that the glory which . 
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attends the most shining conqueets,* is greatly inferior to the r 
tation of a prince, who has déspised and ented upon ambitior 
known how to give bounds to universal power. — r 
‘as far from possessing these happy qualities. His uninterrupted — 
felicity, that never experienced adverse fortune, intoxicated and — 
changed him to such a degree, that he no longer appeared the same — 
man; and I do not remember, that ever the poison of prosperity had 
a more sudden or more fercible effect than upon him. 


, SECOND PART. 


From the siege of Tyre, which was soon after the battle of Issus, 
in which Alexander displayed all the courage and abilities of a 
great warrior, we see the virtues and noble qualities of this prince, 


degenerate on a sudden, and make way for the grossest vices and 


most brutal passions. If we sometimes, tlirough the excesses to - 
which he abandons himself, perceive some bright rays of humanity, 
entleness, and moderation, these are the effects of a happy natural | 
isposition, which, though not quite extinguished by vice, is how-« 
eyer governed by it. : ' 

Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant, than that of © 
crossing the sandy deserts of Libya; of exposing his army to the 
danger of perishing with thirst and fatigue: of imterrupting the 
course of his victories, and giving his enemy time to raise a new 
army, merely for the sake of marching so far, in order to get him- 
self named the son of Jupiter Ammon; and purchase, at so dear a 
rate, a title which could only render him contemptible ? ; 

How mean was it in A‘exander,} to omit always in his letters, af- 
ter Darius’s defeat, the Greek word, which signifies health,| except 
in those he wrote to Phocion and Antipater! Asif this title, because 
employed by other men, could. have degraded a king, whois obliged 
by his office to procure, at least to wish, all his subjects the enjoy- 
mentgof the felicity implied by that werd. 

Of all vices, none is so grovelling, none so unworthy, not only of 
a prince but of a man of honour, as drunkemmess; its bare name is 


- intolerable, and strikes us with horror. How infamous a pleasure 


is it, tospend whole days and nights in carousing, to continue these 


_excesses fur weeks together; to pride one’s seli'in exceeding other 


men in intemperance, und to endanger one’s life in no other view 
then to gain such a victory! Not to mention the infamous enor- 
tities that attend these debauches, how shocking is it to hear the 
frantic discourses of a con, who, intoxicated with the fumes of wine, 
industriously strives to defame his futher, to sully his glor , and, 
lost te all shame, scruples not to prefer himself to him: con: 
eaiess is only‘the occasion, not the cause, of these excesses. It 


* Scis ubi vera principia, ubi sentpiterna sit gloria—Areus, et statuas, aras etiam tem- - 


plaque demolitur et obscurat oblivio; contra, contemptor ambitionis, et infinite poteu- 
tie domitor ac frenator animus iped vetustate florescit. Pléa, in Pan. Trajan. 
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2 im Voted sentiments of the heart, but does not place them there. 
be ander, puffed up by his victories, greedy and insatiable of praise, 
intoxicated with the mighty idea he entertained of his own merit, 
Jealous of, or despising all mankind, is able in his sober momenta 
_. to conceal his sentiments; but no sooner is he intoxicated, than he 
. shows himself to be what he really is. me 
What shall we say of his barbarously murdering an old friend; 
_ who, though indiscreet and rash, was yet his friend? “Of the death 
of the most honest man in all his court, whose only crime was his 
refusing to pay him divine homage? Of the execution of two of 
_ his principal offizers, who were condemned, though nothing could 
be proved agairist them, and on the slightest suspiciens ?’ y 
I pass over a great many other vices, which Alexander, accord- 
ing to most historians, gave into, and which are not to be justified : 
to speak of him, therefore, only as a warrior and a conqueror; qua- 
> lities with respect to which he is generally considered, andswhichk 
have gained him the esteein of all ages and nations; all we now 
- have to do, is, to examine whether this esteem be so well grounded 
as is generally supposed. . of 
I have already observed, that, to the battle of Issus and the siege 
of Tyre inclusively, it cannot be denied, but that Alexander was a 
great warrior and an illustrious general. But yet I doubt very 
much, whether, during these first years of his exploits, he ought to 
be set above his father Philip; whose actions, though not so daz- 
zling, are however as much applauded by good judges, and those of 
the military profession. Philip, at his accession to the throre, 
found all things unsettled. He himself was obliged to lay the foun- 
dations of lis own fortune, and was not supported by the least 
foreign assistance. He alone raised himself to the power and gran- 
deur to which he afterwards attained. He was obliged to train up, 
not only his soldiers, but his officers; to instruct them in all the 
military exercises; to inure them to the fatigues of war; and to 
his care and abilities alone, Macedonia owed the rise of the cele- 
brated phalanx, that is, of the best treops the world had then ever 
seen, and to which Alexander owed all his conquests.’ How many 
obstacles stood in Philip's way, before he could poseess himself of 
the power which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, had successively 
exercised over Greece! The Greeks, who were the bravest people 
in the universe, would not acknowledge him for their chief, till he 
acquired that title by wading throngh seas of blood, and by_gaining 
numberless conquests over them. Thums we see, that the way was 
prepared for Alexander’s cxecuting his great design; the plan 
‘whereof, and most excellent instructions relative to it, had been 
laid down for him by his father. Now, will it not appear a mach 
easier task, to subdue Asia with Grecian armies, than to subject 
the Greeks who had so often triumphed over Asia? . : 
--.- But without carrying farther the parallel of Alexander with Phi- | 
lip which all, who do not consider heroes according to the number 
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‘+f provi inees they have conquered, but by the i trix alue o! 
their actions, must give in favour of the latter: what judgment are 
we to form of Alexander, after his triumph over D: and.is it 


’ - 


possible to propose him, during the latter part.of his life, as a.model 
worthy the imitation of these who aspire to the character of great . 


soidiers and illustrious conquerors ? 
Ta this inquiry, 1 shell begin with that which is unanimously 


i agreed, by all the writers on this subject, to be the foundation of 
‘the 


solid glory of a hero; I mean the justice of the war in which 

“he engages, without which he is not a conqueror and a-hero, but.a 
_usurper and a robber. Alexander, in making Asia the seat of war, 
and turning his arms against Darius, had a plausible pretence for it; 

- because the Persians had been in all ages, and were at that time, 
professed enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been appoint- 
_ ed generalissimo, and whose injuries he therefore might think him- 


s self justly entitled torevenge. But then, what right had Alexander 


over the great number of nations, whe did net know even the name 


of Greece, and had never done him the least injury? The Scythian | 
; yury y 


«ambassador spoke very judiciously, when he addreseed him in these 


words: “ What have we to do with thee? Wenever once set our 


lect in thy country. Are not thore who live in woods allowed to 
be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence thou comest? 
Thou boastett, that the only cesign of thy marching is to extirpate 
robbers; thou thyself art the createst robber inthe world.” This 
is Alexander’s exact character, in which there is nothing to be 
rejected. 


: - 
A pirate spoke to him to the same effect, and in stronger terms. 


Alexander esked* him what right he had to infest the seas? “The 
same that thou hast,” replied the pirate, with a generous liberty, 
“to infest the universe; but because I do this inaemall ship, I am 
called a robber; and becauce thou actest the same part with a great 
fleet, thou, art entitled a conquerer.” ‘This was a witty and just 
answer, says St. Austin, who has preserved this emall fragment of 
Cicero. 

If therefore it ought to be laid down ag a maxim, and no reason- 
able man can doubt of its being co, that every war, undertaker 


* merely from views of ambition, is unjust; and that the prince who 


begins it is guilty of all the sac consequences, and all the blood shed 
on that occasion: whot idea eught we to ferm ef Alexander's last 


conquests? Was ever ambition more extravagant, or rather more. 


furious, than that of this prince? Coming from a little spot of 


ground ;{ and forgetting the narrow limits of his paternal domaina, 


* Eleganter et veraciter Alexandro ili Maguo comprehensus pirata 
eim idem rex hominem interrogasset, quid ei viderctur ut mare haberct infestum; ile, 
* Libera contumacia: Quod tibi, inquit, ut orbem terraram. Sed quia id ego exiguo navi- 
gio facio, latro vocor; quia tu — classe, imperatar. “pefert Noniua ez Cner. 
3. de rep. t St. Aust. de Civ. Dei, |. iv. c. iv. val 
‘} Agebat infelicem Alexandrum furor aliena devastand}, et ad ignota-mijwebat—J_ 2» 
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er he has far extended his conquests; has subdued, not only the 

ersians, but also the Bactrians and Indians; has added kingdom 

to kingdom: after all this, I say, he still finds himself pent up; and 
determined to force, if possible, the barriers of nature, he endeay-~ 
ours to discover a new world, and does not scruple to sacrifice 
snillions of men to his ambition or curiosity. It is related that 
-Alexander,* upon Anaxarchus the philosopher’s telling him that 
there were an infinite number of worlds, wept to think that it woulé 
be impossible for him to conquer them all, since he had not yet con- 
quered one. Is it mong in Senecat to compare these pretended 
heroes, who have gained renown no otherwise than by the ruin of 
nations, to a conflagration and a flood, which lay waste and destroy 
all things; or to wild beasts, who live merely by blood and slaugh- 
ter? : 

Alexander,{ passionately fond of glory, of which he neither knew 
the nature nor just bounds, prided himself upon treading in the 
steps of Hercules, and even in carrying his victorious arms farther 
than he. What resemblance was there, says the same Seneca, 
between that wise conqueror and this frantic youth, who mistook 
his successful rashness for merit and virtue? Tlercules, in his expe- 
ditions, made no conquests for himself. Me overran the universe 
as the subduer of monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger 
of the good, and the restorer of peace by land and sea. Alexan- 
der, on the contrary, an unjust robber from his youth, a cruel ra- 
vager of provinces, an infamous murderer of his friends, makes his 
happiness end glory consist in rendering himself formidable to alt 
nortals, forgetting that not only the fiercest animals, but even the 
yilest, make themselves feared by their venom. 

But leaving this first consideration, which represents conquerors 
io us as so many scourges sent by the wrath of Heaven into the 
world to punish the sins of it, let us proceed to examine the later 
conquests of Alexander abstractedly in themselves, in order to sce 
what judgment we are to form of them. : 


in unum regnum multa regna conjecit; (or congessit) jam Greel Perseque eunden. 
timent: jam etiam 4 Dario libere uationes jugnai accipiunt. Hic tamen, ultra Oceanum 
Solemque, indignatur ab Herculis Liberique vestigiis victoriam flectere, ipsi nature vine 
parat—et, ut ita dicam, mundi claustra perrumpit. Tota est cecitas mentium, et. 
tanta initiorum suorum oblivio. Hie modd ignobilis anguY non sine controversid Domi- 
nus, detecto fineterrarum, per suum rediturus orbem, tristisest. Senec. Epist. J4& 110. 
* Alexandro pectus insatiabile laudis, qui Anaxarcho—innumerabiles Mundos esse 
referenti; Heu me, inquit, miserum, quid ne uno quidem adhuc potitus sum! Angusta 
orgy = Wendt fuil, que Deorum omnium domicilio suffecit. Val. Afaz. lib. 
tii, cap. 14. 
t Exitio gentium clari, non minores fuere pestes mortalium, quim inundatio—quanm 
conflagratio. Senec. Nat: Quest. lib. iti m Prefat. 
} Homo glorie deditus, cujus nec naturam nec modum noverat, Herculis vestigia 
gequens, ac ne ibi quidem resistens, ubi fla defecerant. Quid i!ti (Herculi) simile 
‘ Aabebat veerauus adolescens, cui pro virtute erat felix temeritas? Hereules nihil stbé - 
wicit: orbem terrarum transivit, non concupiscendo, sed vindicando. Quid vinceret 
malorum hostis, bonorum vindex, terrarum marisque pacator? At hic A pueriti& 
emagostamaee vastator, tam hostium pernicies quam amicorum, qui summum. be- / 
mum duceret terrori esse cunctis mortallbus; eblitus, non ferocissima tantim seé 
tgnavissiina quoque animalia timcri ob virus malum. Senec. de Benef. 1.1 6. 13% 
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_ It must. be confessed, that the actions of this rince diffuses a 


splendour that dazzles and astonishes the : : 
fond of the great and marvellous. His enthusiastic courage, raises — 
ani transports all who read his history, as it trensparted himself 
But ought we to give the name of bravery and valour to a boldness . 
that is. equally blind, rash, and impetuous; a boldness void of all 
rule, that will ever listen to the voice of reason, and has no other 
fre than a senseless ardour for false glory, and a wild desire of 
istinguishing itself, at any price? This character suits only a mili- 
ay robber, who has no attendants; whose oWn life is alone exposed; 
and who, for that reason, may be employed in some desperate-action : 
but the case is far otherwise with regard to a king, for he owes his 
hife to all his army and his whole kingdom. If we except some very 
rave occasions, on which a prince is obliged to venture his person, 
and share the danger with his troops in order to preserve them; he 
eught to call to mind, that there is a great difference between a gene- > 
ralanda private soldier. True valour is not desirous of displaying it- 
sclf,is no ways anxious about its own reputation, but is solely intent - 
on preserving the army. It steers equally between a timid prudence, 
that foresees and dreads all difficulties, and a brutal ardour which 
industsiously pursues and confronts dangers of every kind. In a 
word, te form an accomplished general, prudence must soften and 
direct the too fiery temper of valour; es valour in return must ani- 
rate and warm the coldness and slowness of prudence. 

Do any of these characteristics suit Alexander? When we peruse 
his history, and follow him to sieges and battles, we are perpetually 
alarmed for his safety, and that of his army; and-conelude every mo- 
ment that they are upon the point of being destroyed. Here we see a 
rapid flood, which is gcing to draw in and swallow up this conqueror: 
there we behold a craggy rock, which he climbs, and perceives 
round him soldiers, cither transfixed by the enemy’s darts, or thrown 


* . headlong by huge stones from precipices. We trémble when we 


perceive in a battle the axe just ready to cleave his: head; and 
much more when we behold him.alone in a fortress, whither his 
rasliness had drawn him, exposed to all the javelins of the enemy. 
Alexander was ever persuaded, that miracles would be wreught im 
his favour, than which nothing could be more unreasonable, as Plu- 
tarch ebserves; for miracles do not always me and the gods © 
at Jast are weary of guiding and preserving rash mortals, who abuse 
the azsistance they efford them. 

Plutarch, in a treatise* where he makes the eulogium of Alexan- 
der,} and exhibits him as an accomplished hero, gives a long detail 
of the several wounds he received in every part of his body; and 
pretends that the only design of fortune, in thus piercing him with 
wounds, was to:make his courage more conspicuous. A renowned 
Warrior, Whose culogium Plutarch has drawn in another part of his 


* Plut. de fortrn. Alex. Orat, TL p. 341. t This treatise, if written by Mutarch, 
ecems a juvele cerforaancy, nad has very much the nir of declamation. 
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___, Writings, did not judge in this manner. Some persons applauding 
- him for a wound he had reccived in battle,* the general himself de- 

_  ¢lared, that it was a fault which could only be excused in a young * 
man, and justly deserved censure. It has been observed in Hanni- 
bal’s praise, and I myself have taken notice of it elsewhere, that he 
never was wounded in all his battles.} I cannot say whether Cesar 
ever was. ; , 

 , The last,observation, which relates in general to Alexander's ex- 
’ peditions in Asia, must necessarily lessen very much the merit of 
‘is victories, and the splendour of his reputation; and this is the 
. genius and character of the nations against whom he fought. Livy, 
in a digression, where he inquires what would have been the fate 
of Alexander’s arins, in case he had turned them towards Italy; and 
where he shows that Rome would certainly have checked his con- 
quests, insists strongly on the reflection in question. He opposes 
to this prince, in the article of courage, a great number of 
Hlustrious Romans, who would have resisted him on all occa- 
sions; and in the article of prudence, that august senate, which 
Cineas, to give a more noble idea of it to Pyrrhus his sovereign, 
said, was composed of co many kings. ~ “ Had he marched,” says 
Livy.t “against the Romans, he would soon have found, that he- 
was no loiger combatting against Darius, who, encumbered with 
old and purple, the vain equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after 
him a multitude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey rather than 
us an enemy; aud whom Alexander conquered without shedding 
much blood,and without wanting any other merit, than that of dar- 
ing to despise what was really contemptible. He would have found 
Italy very different from India, through which he marched in a riot- 
ous manner, his arnry quite stupified with wine; particularly when 
he should have seen the forests of Apulia, the mountains of Luca- - 
nia, and the sti!! recent footsteps of the defeat of Alexander his - 
uncle, king of Epirus, who there lost his life.” The historian adds, 
that he speaks of Alexander, not yet cepraved and corrupted by 
prosperity, whose subtle poison worked as strongly upon him, as 
upon any man that ever lived; and he concludes, that being thus 
transformed, he would have appeared very different in Italy, from 
what he had scemed hitherto. 
These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander partly owed his 
victories to the weakness of his enemies; and that, had he met with 
nations as courageous, and as well inured to all the hardships of 
_ war as the Romans, and commanded by as able, experienced gene- 
rals ds those of Rome; his victorics would not have been either se 
* Timotheus, Plut. in Pelop. p. 278. t Mention Is made but of one single wound. 
¢ Non jam cum Dario rem ease dixieset, quem mulicrum ac spadonum agmen trahen- — 
tem, inter purpuram atque aurum, oneratuin fortune suw apparatibus, predam veriis 
quam hostém, nihil aliud quim bene ausus vana contemnere, incruentus dcvicit. Longé 
aHus Italie, quim Indie, per quam temulento agmine comissabundus Sra visua 
#li habitus esset, saltus Apuliw ac montes Lucanos cernenti, et vestigia recentia 
tice cladis, ubi avuneulus ejus nuper, Epiri rex, Alexander absumptus erat. Liv. t 
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repid, or 9 uninterrupted. "Neverthelees these are the points from 


_ whieh we are to'judge of the merits of a conqueror. Hannibal and 


‘Beipio are considered as two of the greatest generals that ever lived, 
‘and for thie reason: because both of them not only understood per- 
fectly the military science, but their experience, their abilities, their 
‘resolution and courage, were put to the trial, and set in the strong- 
est light. Now, should we give to either of them an unequal an- 
‘tagonist, one whose reputation is not answerable to theirs, we shall 
“no Jonger have the same idea of them; and their victories, though 
‘supposed alike, appear no longer with the same lustre, nor deserve 
sthe same applause. 
» Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by shining actions and a 
pompons exterior, and blindly abandon themselves to prejudices of 
‘every kind. It cannot be denied that Alexander possessed very 
great qualities; but if we throw into the other scale his errors and 
‘vices, the presumptuous idea he entertained of his own merit,* the 
high contempt he had for other men, not excepting his own father ; 
his ardent thirst of praise and flattery; his*ridiculous notion of mak- 
ing himself believed to be the son of Jupiter; of ascribing divinity 
to himself; of requiring a free victorious people to pay him a servile 
homage, und prostrate themsélves ignominiously before him; his 
abandoning himself ro shamefully to wine; his violent anger, which 
rises to brutal ferocity; the unjust and barbarous execution of his 
bravest and most faithful officers, and the murder of his most wor. 
thy friends in the midst of feasts and carousals; ean any one, says 
Livy, believe, that all these imperfections do not greatly sully the 
reputation of a conqueror? But Alexander's frantic ambition, which 
knows neither law nor limits; the rash intrepidity with which he 
braves dangers, without the least- reason or necessity; the weak- 
ness and ignorance of the nations (totally unskilled in war) against 
whom he fought; do not these enervate the reasons for which he is 
thought to have merited the surname of Great, and the title of Hero ? 
I leave the decision of the question’ to the prudence and equity of 
mry reader. : 
As to myself, I am surprised to find that all orators who applaud 
a prince, never fail to compare him to Alexander. They fancy that 
when he is once equalled to this king, it is impossible for panegyric 
to soar higher; they cannot image to themselves any thing more 
august; and think they have omitted the stroke which finishes 
‘the glory of a hero, should they not exalt him by this compari- 
son. In my opinion, this denotes a false taste,a wrong turn of 
_ thmking; and, if I might be allowed to say it, a want of judg- 
ment, which must’ nattrally shock a reasonable mind. For, as 
Alexander was invested with supreme power, he ought to have 


* Referre in tanto rege piget superbam imutationem v et desideratas humi jacen- 
ium adulationes, etiam victis Macedonibus graves, pe ean pes Ht 3 
vanitatem atirpis, 


et inter yinum et epulas cades amicorum, et ai vin 
“amor in dies fieret acrior? quid si trux ac prefervida ira? (nec quicguam ts 
scriptores refero) nullane hee dumna imperatoriie virtatibus duelmus ? Lip, Lix. a 18. 
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Milfilléd’the several duties of the sovereignty. We do not find that. 
he possessed the first, the most.essential,.and most excellent virtt 
of a.great prince, which. are, to be the father, the guardian, er 
shepherd of his people; to govern them by-good laws; to make 
_ their trade, both bysea.and land, flourish ; to encourage and protect 
arts and sciences, to establish peace and plenty, and not euffer hig’ 
enbjects to be in any manner agerieved or injured; to maintain aw 
agreeable harmony between all orders of the state, and make thens 
conspire, in due proportion, to the public welfare: to employ him- 
ralf in doing justice to all his subjects, to hear their disputes, end 
veconcile them; to consider himself as the father of his people, ag 
obliged to provide for all their necessities, and to procure them the 
several enjoyments of life.. Now Alexander, who almost a moment’ 
after he ascended the throne, left Macedonia, and never returncd 


- back into it, did not endeavour at any of these things, which how--- 


ever are the ehief and most substantial duties of a great prince.. 
He seems possessed of such qualities only as are of the -second 
rank, 1 mean those of war, and these are all extravagant; are car- 
- Yied to therashest and most odious excess, and to the extretnes: of. 
jolly-and fary; whilst his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and 
exactions of Antipater; and all the conquered provinces abandoned 
to. the insatiable avarice of the governors, who carried thei ; 
sions so far, that Alexander was forced to put them to death: 
do-his sokiiers appear to be better ronier ed for these, having plun+ 
dered: the: wealth of the East, after the prince had given them the 
highest marks of his: beneficence, grew so licentious, so disorderly, 
so debauched and abandoned to vices of every kind, that he wee 
foreed to their-debts, by a largess of 1,500,0007.. What st 
men were ! how-depraved their school! how Racracevorsic: 
fruit of their victories! Isit doing honour to a prince, is it ‘adorning 
his panegyric, to compare him with such a model? 
'-The Romans, indeed, seemed to have held Alexander’s memory 
im great veneration; but I very much question, whether in the vir- 


tnous ages of the commonwealth, he would have been considered * 


assorrent aman. Cmsarseeing his statue in a temple in Spain,* 
during his revernment of that country after his pretorship, could: 
not forbear groaning and sighing, when he compared the few ghori- 
ous» actions achieved by himself, with the might? exploite of' this 
esnqueror. It was’said that Pompey, in one of his triumphs, ap- 
peared dressed in that king’s surtout. Augustus: pardoned the 
Alexandrians, for the sake of their founder. Caligula, in a ceremony 


/inwwhich he assumed the character of a mighty conqueror, wore: » 


- #Alexander’s coat of mail. But no one carried his-veneration fer 
this monarch so far as Caracalla. He used the same kind of arme 
and gobletsas that prince: he hada Macedonian phalanx in-hie 


* Dion. 1. xxxvib. Apps deal, Mithrid..p, 253. Diode! Jip. 454. ah 
h lix. p. 633. Jal. 1. xxvii. p, 873. : 
; See, 
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army; he parsecutad the Peripatetics,and would have burnt all the 
1 


- books of Aristotle their founder, because he was suspected to have 
Conepied with those who poisoned Alexander. ee 

J beliove that I may justly assert, that,if an impartial person of 
good sense reads Plutarch’s lives of illustrious men with attention, 
they will leave such a tacit and strong impression in his mind, as 
Will meke him consider Alexander one of the least valuable among 
therh. But how strong would the contrast be found, had we the 
lives of Epaminondas, of Hannibal, and Scipio, the loss of which 
can never be too much regretted! How little would Alexander ap- 
pear, set off with all his titles, and surrounded by all his conquests, 
even if considered in a military light, when compared tothose heroes, 
who were truly great, and worthy their exalted reputation ! 


SECT. XX. 


Retivctions on the Persiane, Creeks, ax 9 Macedonians, by Mons. Bossuet, Bishop of 
caux. 


The reader will not be displeased with my inserting here part of 
the admirable reflections of the Bishop of Meaux,* on the charac 
ter and government of the Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians, with 
whose history we have been engaged. , 

. The Greek nations, several of whom had at first lived under a 
monarchical form of government, having studied the arts of civil 
polity, imagined they were able to govern themselves, and most of 
their cities formed themselves into commonwealths. But the wise 
logislators, who arose in every country, as a Thales, a Pythagoras, 
a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, and many others mentioned in his- 
tory, prevented liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. Laws 
drawn up with great simplicity, and few in number, awed the peo- 
ple, held them in their duty, and made them allconspire,to’the gene- 
ral good of the country. Y 

- The idea of liberty which such a conduct inspired was wonder- 
* ful. For the liberty which the Greeks figured to themselves was 
subject to the law, that is, to reason itself, acknowledged as such by 
the whole nation. They would not let men rise to power among 
them. Magistrates. who were feared during their office, became 
afterwards private mea, and had no authority but what their expe- 
rience gave them. ‘The law was considered as their sovereign: ‘it 
was she who appointed magistrates, prescribed the limits of their 
power, and punished their mal-administration. ‘The advantage of 
this government was, that the citizens bore so muchthe greater love - 
to their country, as all shared in the government of it; and as every 
individual was capable of attaining its highest dignities. ; 

The advantage which accrued to Greece from philosophy, with 
regard to the preservation of its form of government, is incredible * 


. . Discourse on Universal History. Part. tli. chaps4. 
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The greater freedom these nations enjoyed, the erties necessity 
there was to settle the laws relating to manners, an 


those of society, 
agreeably to reason and good sense. From Pythagoras, Thales, 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, anda 
multitude more, the Greeks received their noble precepts. 

But why should we mention philosophers only? The writings of 
even the poets, which were in every body’s hands, amused them 
very much, but instructed them still more. ‘Tha most renowned of 
conquerors considered Homer as a master, who taught him to 
govern wisely. ‘This great poet instructed people, no less happily, 
in obedience, and the duties of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy of the Asia- 
tics: their dress and beauty, emulating that of women, they held 
them inthe utmost contempt. But their form of government, that 
had no dvther rule than their prince’s will, which took place of all 
laws, not excepting the most sacred, inspired them with horror; 
and the Barbarians were the most hateful of objects to Greece. 

The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the most early times,* and 
it was become almost natural to them. A circumstance which 
made them delight so much in Homer’s poems, was his celebrating 
the advantages and victories of Greece over Asia. On the side of 
Asia was Venus, that is to say, the pleasures, the idle loves, and 
effeminacy: on that of Greece was Juno, or in other words, gravity 
with conjugal affection, Mercury with eloquence, and Jupiter with 
wise policy. With the Asiatics was Mars, an impetuous and brutal 
deity, that is to say, war carried on with fury: with the Greeks, 
Pallas, or, in other words, the science of war and valour, conduct- 
ed by reason. The Grecians, from this time, had ever imagined, 
that understanding and true bravery were natural as well as pecu- 
liar to them. They could not bear the thoughts of Asia’s desi 
to conquer them; and in bowing to this yoke, they would have 
thought they had subjected virtue to pleasure, the mind to the body, 
and true courage to brutal strength, which consisted merely in 
numbers. . é; 

The Greeks were strongly inspired with these sentiments, when 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, invaded them with armies 
80 prodigiously numerous as exceeds all belief. ‘The Persians found 
often, to their cost, the great advantage which discipline has over. 
multitudes and confusion; and how greatly superior courage (when 
conducted by skill) is to a blind impetuosity. 

Persia, after having been so often conquered by the Greeks, had 
nothing to do but to sow divisions among them; and the height to 
which conquest had raised the latter, facilitated the design. As 
feart held them in the bands of union, victory and security dissolved 
them. Having been always used to fight and conquer, they no 


_ sooner believed that they had no longer any thing to fear from the. 


* Socrates in Panegyr. f Plat. de Leg. 1. {iL 
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_ valour, took so great udvantage of the divisiens which rei he- 


ae Vx a 


ether. 


Athens and Lacedemon were undoubtedlg the chief. These two 
great commonivealths, whose manners and conduet. were directly 


powerof the Persians, than they turned: their- orms against: ena 


Among the several republics of whielt Greece was composed; 


ite, perplexed and incommoded one another, in the common — 


dentgn they had of subjecting all Greece; so thet they were eter- 
nally at variance, and this more from the contrariety of intereste, 
than.an opposition of tempers and dispositions. 

The Grecian cities would not subject themselves to either: for, 
besides that every one of then desired to live free and independent, 
they were not pleased with the government of either of those two 
commonweralths. We have shown, in the course of this history, 
that the Peloponnesian, and other wars, were either owing to, or 


+ 


supported by, the reciprocal jealousy cf Lacedwmon and Athens. — 


But at the semm time that this jealousy disturbed, it ed 
_ Greece in come measure; and kept-it , ae being nt op 
either of those republics. 

The: Persians soon perceived this state and condition of Greece; 
after which, the whole secret of their politice was to keep up these 
jealonsies, and foment these divisions. Lace dishes, ely the 
inost ambitious, was the first that made them ein the Grecian 
quarrels. The Persians took part in them, with a view of subject - 
ing the whole nation; and industrious to make the Greeks weaken 
one-another, they only waited for the favourable inetant to crueh 
them altogether. Already the cities of Greece considered;*in their 


wars; only the king of Persia; whom they called the great king 


or the king, by way of eminenee, as if they already thou then 


selves his subjects. However, when Greece was upon the brink 


of slavery, and ready to fsll into the hands of the Barbarians, it ~ 


' was impossible for tle wenins, the spirit ofthe country, not to rouse 


aml take the alarm. Agesilaus, king of Lacedwmonia, made. the 
Persians tremble ty .\sia Minor, and showed that they might be 


humbled. Their wealness was still more evident by the glorious . 


retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, who liad followed the Younger Cyrus. 
it was-then that ell Greece saw more plainly than ever, that-it 
possessed an invincible body ef soldiery, which was able to subdue 


alinations; and that nothing but its feuds and divisions could sub + 


ject'it toan énemy, who was too weak to resist it wlien united. 
Philip of Macedon, a prince whose abilities were equal’to. lis 

tween the variots cities and commonwealths, that though his King 

dom was but smal, yet, as it was united, and hia power absolute, he 

at) last; partly by artifice and partly by strength, rose‘ to greater 

power than any of the Grecian states, and obliged them all to march 

uneer his standards against’ the common enemy. This.was the. 

. : 


* Plat. de Leg. 1. itl. Ieocrat. in Pance ' 
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Greece when Philip lost his life, and Alexander hiasonsuc- — 


‘to his kingdom, and to the designs he had projected. 


: “The Macedonians, at his accession, were not only well discipliagd 


ni inured to toils, but triumphant: and become, by so many.sue- 
cesses, almost as much superior to the other Greeks in valour and 
discipline, as the rest of the Greeks were superior tothe Persians, 
anid to such nations as resembled them. 
-Parius, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's time, wee aust, 
‘bravo, and generous prince; was beloved by his euljecty,and want- 
ed neither good sense nor vigour for the execution of bis designs. 
But, if we compare the two monarchs; if we oppose the genius of 
Darius, to the penetrating sublime one of Alexander; the valour 
of the former, to the mighty invincible courage, which .obstreles 
animated, of the latter; with that boundless desire which Alexan- 
der possessed,.of augmenting his glory, aud his entire belief that 
. al thiugs ought to bend before him, as being formed by Providence 
yperior to the rest.of mortals; a belief with which he inspired.net 

y his generals, but the mesnest of his soldiers, who thereby: rose 
4bove difficulties, and even above themcelycs; the reader will easily 
judge which of the monarchs was to be victarious. 

If to these considerations we add the advantages which the 
‘Greeks and Macedonians liad over their cneniies, it must -bewen- 
fessed, that it was impessible for the Persian empire to subsistany 
longer, When invaded by so, great a hero, and-by-such iavincible 
armies. ‘And thus we discover, at one and the same time, the civ- 
cumstance which ruiued the empire of the Persians, and reised that 
of Alexander. 

To smooth his way to victory, the Persians happened to lose the 
ouly general who was able to make head reainet the Greeks, and 
thia was Memron of Rhodes. So long as Alexander fought against 
this illustrious warrior, he wieht glory i having vanquished an ene- 
my worthy of himself! But in the very infency of a diversion, 
wiie) began already to distract Greece, Mcinnon cied, after whieh 
Alexander oblig@d all things to give way before him. 

This prince made his entrance inte Babylon with « splendour and 
magaificence which hod never been seen before; and, after having 
revenged Greece, after si bduing, with incredible swiftness, all the 
nations.subject to Persia; to secure his new empire on every side, 
or rather tosatiate Lis ambition, and render his name more famous 
than that of Bacchus, he marched into India, and there extended 
his conquests further than that celebrated conqueror had done. 
But the monarch, whose impetuous eareer neither deserts, rivers, 
hor mountains, could stop, was obliged to yield to the murmurs of 
his soldiers, whi called aloud for ease end repose. \ 


Alexander feturned to Babylon, dreaded ard respected, not aa 4 


conqueror, but asa god. Nevertheless, the formidable empire he 
nad acquired, subsisted no longer than his life, which was but short. 
At thirty-three years of age, in the uidst of the grandest designs 
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that ever man formed, and flushed with the surest hopes of success, 
he died before he had leisure to settle his affairs on a solid founda- 
tion; leaving behind him a brother, who was an idiot, and children 
very young, all incapable of supporting the weight of such a power. 
- But the circumstance which proved most fatal to his family and 
empire, was his having taught the generals who survived him, to 
arent but ambition and war. , He foresaw the prodigious 
lengths they would go after. his death. To curb their ambitious 
views, and for fear of mistaking in his conjectures, he did not dare 
_ to name his successor, or the guardian of his children. He only 
foretold that his friends would solemnize his obsequies with bloody 
». battles; and he expired in the flower of his age, full of the sad 
images of the confusion which would follow his death, §* * 
And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inherited, which his 
ancestors had governed during so many ages, was invaded on all 
sides, as a succession that was become vacant; and after being 
long exposed a prey to the strongest, was at last possessed by 
another family. ‘Thus this great conqueror, the most renowned the 
- world ever saw, was the last king of his family. Had he lived 
peaceably in Macedon, the greatness of his empire would not have 
proved a temptation to his generals; and he would have left to his 
ehildren the kingdom he inherited from his ancestors. But rising 
to too exalted a height of power, he proved the destruction of his 
posterity; and such was the glorious fruit of all hie conquests. 
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‘Leoubles which followed the death of Alexander. The partition of the provinces amor 
the generals. Aridzus elected king. Perdiccas appointed dis guardian, and regem 
of the empire. 

In relating the death of Alexander the Great, I mentioned the > 
inany troubles and commotions that arose in the army on the first 
news of that event. All the troops in general, scldiers as well as 
officers, had their thoughts entirely taken up at first with the loss 
of a prince whom they loved as a father, and reverenced almost as 
e. god, and abandoned themselves without reserve to grief and tears. 
A mournful silence reigned at first throughout the camp; but this 
was soon succeeded by dismal sighs and cries, which spoke the 
true language of the heart, and in which that vain ostentation of 
- sorrow, which is too often paid to custom and decorum on such 
occasions,* had no share. 

When the first impressions of grief had given place to reflection, 
they began to consider, with the utmost consternation, the state in 
which the death of Alexander had left them. They found them- 
selyes at an infinite distance from their native country, and amidst 
a people lately subdued, so little accustomed to their new yoke, 
_ that they were hardly acquainted with their present masters, and 
had not as yet had sufficient time to forget their ancient laws, and 
that form of government under which they had always lived. 
What measures could be taken to keep a country of such vast 
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extent in subjection? how could it be porsi i gamerens. thove 086° 
seditions and revolts which would Boe Deck on all sides 
in thet decisive moment ? what expedients could be formed to re- 
strain those troops within the limits.of their dut Fe who had eo long _ 
been habituated to cemplaints and murmurs, and were commanded 
‘by chiefs, whose several views and prétensions-were so different? — 
~ The only remedy for theee various calamities seemed to consist _ 
‘in & speedy nomination of a successor to Alexander; and the troops, 
as Well as the officers, and the whole Macedonian state, seemed. at 
first to be very desirous of this expedient : and, indeed, their com- 
mon interest and security, with the preservation of their new con- 
quests, ainidst the barbareus nations thatssurrounded them, made 
it necessary for them to consider this election as their first and 
most important care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
person qualified to fill so arducus a station, and sustain the weight 
of it im such a manner as to be capable of maintaining genera) 
orderama ‘tranquillity. Butat had already ‘beew written.* That 
the*kingdom of Alexander should be divided and rent asunder after 
hhis death,” and that it should not be transmitted in the usual man- 
~auerto his posterity. No efforts of human wisdom could establish 
a sole successor to that prince. In vain did they deliberate, con- 
ault, and decide ;f nothing could be executed contrary to the pre- 
ordained event, or, at least, nothing short of it could possibly subsist. 
A-superior:and invisible Power had already. dispased of the king- 
4om,and Givided it by an inevitable dccree, as will be evident in 
the sequel. The circninstances of this partition had been de- 
meaneed near three centuries before this time; ‘the portions of it 
had abceaily been resigned to different possesedrs, arid notinng could 
tructrate that Givision, w ‘hich wee only to be deferred: fur afew 
sears. ‘WMll the arrivel of thet period, men indeed might raice - 
commations, and concert a yariety ef moverente; “but “all: their 
efleris would only tond ‘to the accomplishment of what Ind been 
eriumed. by the sovercign Muster of kingdoms, and ef what had 
-been foretold by his prophet. 

Alexander hada con by Barsima, and had conferred the mame 
Hercales upon him... Roxana, another of his Wives, was advanced 
in her pregnancy w hen that prince died, He hadhikewise a naturtl 
brother, called Arideus; but ‘he would net-upon his death-bed dis- 
<a of his dominions in favour of any heir; ferwhich reason this 

vast.empire, which no longer had a inaster to swny tt, beceme a. 
_ source of competition aud wars, as Alexander bad: foreseen, 
“when he dechired that his "friends would-celébrate his feneral with 
bloody battles. 

‘The division was augmented by the equality among the: 
of the army, none of whom was #o superior “to his 
ether ‘by birth. or merit, as ‘to induce them ‘to offer ‘him @ 
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Anidirus should succeed Alexander. Tfis understanding had been 
unprirea eyer since he had been afflicted in his infancy with a 
viclent indisposition, occasioned, as was pretended, by some par- 
+ wt Irink whieh had been given him by Olympias, and which 
vi ___sordered his senses. ‘This ambitious princess heing appre- 
nice that the engaging qualities she discovered in Aridwus,. 
mi .d be 30 ;aany obstacles to the greatness of her son Alexander; 
thovght © expedient to have recourse to the criminal precaution 
already mentioned, The infantry had declared against this prince, 
a4, were headed by Ptolemy, aut other chiefs of great reputation, 
who began each to think of their own particular establishment. 
For a sudden revolution had taken place in the minds of these ofti- 
<ets, and caused them to contema the rank of private persons, and 
al.dependency and subordination, with a view of pr ab to sove- 
reign power, which had never employed their thoughts till then, and 
to Which they never thought themselves qualified to pretend befare 
this conjuncture of affairs. 

iese disputes,* which engaged tlie minds of all parties, delayed 
the interment of Alexander for the space of seven days; and, if 
we tuiy credit some authors, the body continued uncorrupted all 
that tune. It was afterwards delivered to the Kgyptians and 
Chaldeans, who embalined it after their manner; and Aridwus, a 
diferent persen from him L have already mentioned, was charged 
‘with the care of conveying it to Alexandria. 

_ After a variety of troubles and agitations liad intervened, the 
principal officers assembled at a conference; where it was .unani- 
tmously concluded, that Arideus should be king, or rather, that he 
should be invested with the shadow of royalty. The infirmity of 
mind, which ought to have excluded him from the throne, was the 
very motive of their advancing him to it, and united all suffrages in 
his favour. It favoured the hopes and pretensions of ail the chiefs, 
and coyercd their designs. Jt was also agreed in this assembly, 
that if Roxana, who was then in the sixth or eighth month of 
her pregnancy, should have a son, he shoulil be associated with 
Arideus in the throne. Perdiecas,to whom Alexander on his death- 
bed had left his ring, had the person of the prince consianed to his 
care a3.a guardian,aud was constituted regent of the kingdom. 

The same assembly, whatever respect they mighfear to the me- 
mory.af Alexander, thought fit to annul some of his regulations, 
which would have been destructive tothe state.and have exhausted 
histreasury. de had.given orders for six temples to. be erected in 
sk eg cities which he had named, and had fixed the expenses of 


. ef ft at Bewe at 500 talents, which ainount to 500,000 
crowns, He fiad likewise ordered a pyrasmd to be raised over the 
tomb,.of Ins father Philip, which was io ve finshed with a grondaur 
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ni mit to his authority. Tne cavalry were desirous that 
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and magnificence equal to that in Egypt, esteemed one 
wonders of the Wild. He had likewiee lanned other expen of 
the like kind, which were prudently revoked by the assembly. 

Within a short time after these proceedings,* Roxana was deli- 
vered of a son, who was named Alexander, and acknowledg king, 
jointly with*Arideus. But neither of these princes any 
thing more than the name of royalty, as all authority was entirely 
lodged in the great lords and generals, who had divided the provinces 
among themselves. 

In Europe; Thrace and the adjacent regions were consigned to 
Lysimachus; and Macedonia, Epirus, aha Cheese, were allotted to 
Antipater and Craterus. ; 

In Africa; Egypt and the other conquests of Alexander in Libya. 
and Cyrenaica, were assigned to Ptolemy the son of Lagus, with 
that part of Arabia which borders on Egypt. ‘The month of Thoth 
in the autumn is the epocha from whence the years of the empire 
of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be computed; though Ptolemy did 
not assume the title of king, in conjunction with the other successors 
of Alexander, till about 17 years after this event. 

In the Lesser Asia; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater Phrygia, 
were given to Antigonus; Caria, to Cassander; Lydia, to Me- 
nander; the lesser Phrygia, to Leonatus; Armenia, to Neoptole-_ 
mus; Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, to Eumenes. These two pro- 
vinees had never been completely subjected by the Macedonians, 
and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, continued to goyern them as for- 
merly; Alexander, having advanced with so much rapidity to his 
other conquests, as left him no inclination to amuse himself with 
the entire reduction of that province, contented himself with a slight 
submission. 

Syria and Pheenicia fell to Laomedon; one of the two Medias 
to Atropates, and the other to Perdiccas. Persia was assigned to. - 
Peucestes; Babylonia to Archon; Mesopotamia, to Arcesilas; Par- 
thia and Hyrcania, to Phrataphernes; Bactriana and Sogdiana to 
Philip; the other regions were divided among generals whose 
names are now but little known. 

Seleucus the son of Antiochus, was placed at the head of the ca- 
valry of the allies, which was a post of great importance; and Cas- 
sander, the son of Antipater, commanded the companies of guaxie- 

The Upper Asia, which extends almost to India, and even India 
also, were left in the possession of those who had been appointed go- 
vernors of those countries by Alexander. 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the provinces f 
have already mentioned; and it is in this sense that most interpre- 
ters explain that passage in the Maccabees,} which declares, that 
Alexander, having assembled the great men of his court who had’ 
teen brought up with him, divided his kingdom among them in his 
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life-time. And indeed it was very probable, that this prince, when he 
saw his death aise and had no inclination to nominate a sole 
successor himself, was contented with confirming each of his offi- 
cers in the government he had formerly assigned them; which is — 
sufficient to authorize the declaration of the Maccabees, “ That he 
divided his kingdom amongst them whilst he was living.” 

This partition was only the work of man, and its duration was but 
short. That being, who reigns alone, and is the only King of ages, 
had decreed a different distribution. He had assigned to each his 
portion, and marked out its boundaries and extent, and his disposi- 
tion alone was to subsist. ’ 

The partition concluded upon in the assembly was the source of 
various divisions and wars, as will be evident in the series of this 
history, each of these governors claiming the exercise of an inde- 
pendent and sovereign power in his particular province. They how- 
ever paid that veneration to the memory of Alexander,* as not to 
assume the title of king, till all the race of that monarch, who had 
been placed upon. the throne, were extinct. ; 

Among the governors of the provinces I have mentioned, som 
distinguished themselves more than others by their reputation, merit, 
and cabals; and formed different parties, to which the others ad- 
hered, agreeably to their particular views, cither of interest or ani- 
bition. For it is not to be imagined that the resolutions, which 
are formed in conjunctures of this nature, are much influenced by a 
devotion to the public good. 

Eumenes must,f however, be.excepted; for he undoubtedly was 
the most virtuous man among all the governors, and had no supe- 
rior im true bravery. He was always firm in the interest of the two 
kings, from a principle of true probity. He was a native of Cardia, 
2 city of Thrace, and his birth was but obscure. Philip, who had 
observed excellent qualities in him in his youth, kept him near his 
own person in the quality of secretary, and reposed great confidence 
in him. He was equally esteemed by Alexander, who treated him | 
with extraordinary marks of his fayour. Barsina, the first lady for 
whom this prince had entertained a passion in Asia, and by whom 
he had a son named Hercules, had a sister of the same name with 
her own, and the king gave her in marriage to Eumenes.t{' We 
shall see by the event that this prudent favourite conducted himself 
in such a manner as justly entitled him to the favour of those two 
princes, even after their death; and all his sentiments and actions 
will make it evident that a man may be a plebeian by birth, and yet 
very noble by disposition. 

I have already intimated,j that Sysigambis, who had patiently 
supported the death of her father, husband, and son, could not survive 
the loss of Alexander.|| ‘The death of this princess was soon followed 

* Justin. 1. xv. ¢. 2 } Plut. in Eumen. p. 583. Corn. Nep. in Eumen. ¢. ls 
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dy that of the two.grand-daughters, Statira, the wife of Alexander, 
am Drypetis he watict of Hortons J oe who was 
hensive fost Statira should be pregnant by Jexande: 
herself, and that the birth of a prince would frustrate t 
which had been taken to secure the succession to the sc 
- to have, prevailed upon the two sisters to visit her, an 

stroyed them in concert with Perdiccas, her wnly confidai 
unpious preceeding. inane 
Rani time to enter upon a detail of those actions that were per- 
formed by the successors of Alexander. I shall thezefore begin with _ 
the defection of the Greeks in Upper Asia, and with the war which 
Antipater had-to sustain against Greece; because those transactions 
are most detached, and in a manner distinct, from the other events. 


SECT. EL. 


The revolt of the Grecks in Upper Asia. ‘The impressions occasioned by the news. of 
‘Alexauder’s death at Atliens. ‘he expetition of Antipater into Greece. He is first 
detoated, and afierwards victorious. Makes himself nuster of Athens, and leaves 4 
garrioa there. The Hight and death of Demosthenes. 


ALM. 0a. The Greeks,* whom Alexander had established, 
Mut. J.C, 33. in the form of colonies, in the provinces of Upper 
Asia, continued with reluctance in those settlements, because they 
él not experience that delight and satisfaction with which they had 
Wattered themselves, and bad long cherished an ardent desire of 
returning to their own country. They had not however dared to 
Miscover their uneasiness whilst Alexander was living, but the ‘mo- 
waent they received intelligence of his death, they openly declares 
their intentions. They armed 20,000 foot, all warbke and expe- 
fenced soldiers, with 2000 horse; and having placed Philo at their 
head, they prepared for their depaxture, without taking counsel, or 
receiving orders from any but themselves, as if they had been sub- 
ject te no authority, and no longer meadeap: ie any superior. 

Perdiecas, who foresaw the consequences of such an enterprise 
ata tine when every thing was in motion, and when the troops, as 
well as their officers, breathed nothing but independence, sent Pithon 
1© oppose them. 

Tbe merit of this officer was acknowledged by all; and he will- 
ingly charged himself with this commission, in expectation of gain 
mg over those Greeks, and of procuring himself some considerable 
#stablichmezt in Upper Asia by their means. Perdiccas, being 
avquaiited with his design, gave a very surprising order to the 
Macedonians whom he sent with that general, which was to exter- 
minate the revolters entirely. Pithon, en his arrival, brought over 
hy money, 3000 Greeks, who turned their backs in the battle, and 
were the occasion of his obtaining a complete victory. ‘The va> 
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teiietneieienined; but made the preservation of their lives 
_ &adpliberties the condition of their submitting to the conqueror 
Phi xactly agreeable to Pithon’s design, but he was no longer 
smuster of its execution. ‘i'he Macedoniens thitking it inenmbent 
von them to:accomplish the orders of Perdiceas, inhumanly slaugh- 
tered all the Greeks, without the least reeard to the terms they had 
-grantedthem. Pithon being thus defeated in his views, returned 
_ with the Macedenians to Perdiccas. ; 
This expedition was soon succeeded by the Grecian war.* “I'he 
news of Alexander’s death being brought to Athens, had excited 
rumours, and occasioned a joy that was almost universal. 
‘The people, who kad long sustained with reluctance the yoke which 
the Macedonians had imposed on Greece, made liberty the subject 
#f all their discourse: they breathed nothing but war, and aban- 
doned themselves to all the extravagant emotions of a senseless ane 
excessive joy: Phocion, who wes « person of wisdommand modera- 
tion, and doubted the truth of the intelligence they had received, 
endeavoured to calm the turbulency of their minds, and to check 
these impetuous sallies, which rendered them incapable of counsel 
and sedate reflection. As the generality of the orators, notwith- 
#tanding ali, his remonstrances, exclaimed that the news was true, 
and that Alexander was certainly dead, Phocion rose up, and ex- 
pressed himself in this manner; “If he be really dead to-day, he 
will likewise be so to-morrow and the next day, so that we shall 
save time enough to deliberate in a calm manner, and with a great- 
er security.” = . 
Leosthenes, who was the first that published this account at 
Athens, was I y haranguing the people with excessive ar- 
roganee and vanity. ion, who was tried with his speeches, 
eaid to him, “Young man, your digcourse resembles the cypress, 
which is tall and spreading, but bears no fruit.” He gave great 
wfieuce, by opposing the inclinations of the people in so strentious a 
manner, and Hyperides rising up, asked him this question; “When 
would you advise the Athenians to make war?” “As soon,” replied 
Vhocion, “ as I see the young men firmly resolved to observe a strict 


discipline; the rich di to.contribute, according to their abili- 
ties, to the expense of a war; and when the orators no longer rob the 
public.” 


All the remonstrances of Phocion were ineffectual: a war was 
resolved upon, and a deputation agreed to be sent to all the states 
af Greece, to engage their accession to the league. ‘This is the 
war in which all the Greeks, except the Thebans; united to main- 
tain the liberty of their country, under the conduct of Leosthenes, 
against Antipater; and it was called the Lamian war, from the 
name of a city where the latter was defeated m the first battle. 

. Demosthenes,} who was then in exile at Megara, but who amidst 
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his misfortunes always retained an ardent zeal for the interest of * 


his country and the defence of the common liberty, joined | 
with the Athenian ambassadors sent into Peloponnesus, and having 
seconded their rémonstrances in a wonderful manner by the force 
of his eloquence, he engaged Sicyon, Argos, Corinth, and the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to the league. 7 
|The Athenians, struck with admiration at a zeal so noble and © 
generous, immediately passed a decree to recallyhim from banish- 
ment. A galley with three ranks of oars was despatched to him 
at ASgina; and, when he entered the port of Pireus, all the ma- 
gistrates and priests advanced out of the city, and all the citizens 
crowded to meet that illustrious exile, and received him with the 
utmost demonstrations of affection and joy, blended at the same 
time with an air of sorrow and repentance, for the injury they had 
done him. Demosthenes was sensibly affected with the extraordi- 
nary honours that were rendered him; and whilst he returned as it 
were in triumph to his country, amidst the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, he lifted up his hands towards heaven to thank the gods for so 
illustrious a protection, and congretulated himself on beholding a 
day more glorious to him, than that had proved to Alcibiades, on 
which he returned from his exile. For his fellow-citizens received 
him from the pure effect of desire and good-will; whereas the re- 
ception of Alcibiades was not entirely voluntary, some compulsion 
being put upon their inclinations. 

The eaweiy of those who were far advanced in years,* were 
extremely apprehensive of the event of a war, which been un- 
dertaken with too much precipitation, and without examining into 
the consequences with all the attention and sedateness that an en- 
terprise of so much importance required. They were sensible also, 
that there was no necessity for declaring themselves so openly 
against the Macedonians, whose veteran troops were very formida 
ble; and the example of Thebes, which wag destroyed by the same 
temerity of conduct, added to their consternation. But the orators, 
who derived their advantages from the distraction of the public 
affairs, and to whom, according to the observation ef Philip, war 
was peace, and peace war, would not allow the people time to de- 
liberate maturely on the affairs proposed to their consideration, but 
drew them into their sentiments by a fallacious eloguence, which 
presented them with nothing but scenes of future conquest and 
triumphs. ' 

‘Demosthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither zeal nor pru- 
dence, were of different sentiments on this occasion, which was no 
extraordinary circumstance with respect tothem. It is not my 
province to determine which of them had reason on his side: but, 
in such a perplexing conjecture as this, there is nothing surprising 
in a contrariety of opinions, though the result of intentions 
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on both sides. Phocion’s scheme was, perhaps, the most pralent, 
and that of Demosthenes the most glorious. 

Be that as it may, a considerable army was raised, and a very 
numerous fleet fitted out. Allthe citizens who were under the age 
of forty, and capable of bearing arms, were drawn out. Of the ten 
tribes that composed the republic, three were left for the defenee 
of Attica, the rest marched out with the other allies under, the 
command of Leosthenes. 

Antipater was far from being in@olent during these transactions 
in Greece, of which he had been apprized, and he had sent to Leo- 
natus in Phrygia, and to Craterus in Cilicia, to urge them to come 
to his assistance; but before the arrival of the expected succours, 
he marched af the head of only 13,000 Macedonians and 600 horse; 
the frequent recruits which he had sent Alexander, having left him 


‘ro nore troops in all the country. 


It is surprising that Antipater shoul attempt to give battle to 
the united forces of all Greece with such a handful of men; but he 
undoubtedly imagined, that the Greeks were no longer actuated by 
their ancient ‘hel and ardour for liberty, and that they ceased to 
consider it as such an inestimable advantage, as ought to inspire 
them with a resolution to venture their lives and fortunes for its 

reservation. Ie flattered himself that they had begun to fami- 
rize. themselves with subjection: and indeed this was the dis- 
position of the Greeks at that time; in whom appeared no longer 
the descendants of those who had so gallantly sustained all the 
efforts of the East, and fought against a million of men for the 
preservation of their freedom. 


Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was followed by his © 


fleet, which cruised along the sea-coasts. It consisted of 110 tri- 
vemes, or galleys of three benches of oars. The Thessalians de- 
sclared at first m his favour; but haying afterwards changed their 
sentiments, they joined the Athenians, aud supplied them with a 
strong body of horse. 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was much more 
numerous than that of the Macedonians, Antipater could not sup- 
port the charges and was defeated in thie first battle. As he durst 
not hazard a second, and was in no condition to make a safe retreat 
into Macedonia, he shut himself up in Lamia, a small city in Thes- 
saly, in order to wait for succours that were to be transmitted to 
him from Asia, and he fortified himself in that place, which was 
soon besieged by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great bravery against the town, 
and the resistance was equally vigorous. Leosthenes, after several 
attempts, despairing to carry it by force, changed the siege into a 
blockade, in order to conquer the place by famine. He surrounded 
#t with a wall of circumvallation, and a very deep ditch, and by 
*hese means cut off all supplies of provision. The city soon be- 
came sensible of the growing scarcity, and the besieged began to 
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be seriously disposed to surrender; when Leosthenes,in a_ 
they made upon him, received a considerable wound, whic le 
ed it necessary for him to be carried to his tent. Upon which the 
command of the ariny was consigned to Antiphilus, who was equally 
esteemed by the troops for his valour and ability. © 


A. M, 3682. Leonatus,* in the mean time, was ching to 
Ant. JC. 322. the assistance of the Macedonians besi i 


Lamia; and was commissioned, as well as Antigonus, by an agree- 
ment made between the generals, to establish Humenes in Cappa- 
docia by force of arms; but they took other measures, in consequence 
of some private views. Leonatus, who reposed an entire confidence 
in Eumenes, declared to him at parting, that the engagement to 
iigsist Antipater was a mere pretext, and that his real intention was 
to advance into Greece, in order to make himself master of Mace- 
donia. He, at the same time, showed him letters from ial a 
the sister of Alexander, who invited him to come to Pella, an 
mised to espouse him, Leonatus being arrived within a 
tanee of Lamia, marched directly the enemy, with 20,000 
foot and 2500 horse. Prosperity had introduced disorder into the 
Grecian army; several parties of soldiers drew off, and retired into. 
:heir own country on various pretexts, which greatly diminished 
the number of the troops, who were now reduced to 22,000 foot- 
‘The cavalry amounted to 3500, 2000 of whom were Thessalians ; 
and as they constituted the main strength of the , 80 all hopes 
ef suceess were founded in them; and rdingly,. the battle 
was fought, this body of horse had the greatest. in the victory 
that was obtained. They were commanded an aR wi aa 
covered with wounds, lost his life in the of and was 
conveyed into the camp by his troops. ‘The Macedonian phalany 
greatly dreaded the shock of the cavalry, and had therefore retreat- 
ed to eminences, whither the Thessalians could not pursue them. 
‘The Greeks having carried off their dead, erected a trophy, and 
retired. 

The whole conversation at Athens turned upon the glorious ex- 
ploits of Leosthenes,t who survived his honours but a short time. 
A universal joy spread through the city; festivals were celebrated, 
und sacrifices offered without intermission, to testify their gratitude 
to the gods for allthe advantages they had ohteinest . ‘The enemies 
of Phocion, thinking to mortify him in the most sensible manner, 
and reduce him to an incapacity of snes constant 4 er 
tion to that war, asked hima, if he would not have rejoiced to have 
performed so many glerious actions? _“ Undoubtedly I would,” 
replied Phocion: “ but I would not at the same time have neglect- 
ed to offer the advice I gave.”{ He did not think that a j en 
ought to be formed of any particular counsel from mere success. 


* Plat, in Eumen. p. 584. { Plut. in Phoc. p. 752. ¢ Non damnavit quod 
vecté viderat, quia, quod alius male consulerat, bere cesserat: felicius hoo existimann. 
Hud etiam sapientius. Pal. Maz. lib. iii. cap. 8 
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' but'rather from the nature and solidity of the counsel itself; ant: 

_ he didnot retract his sentiments, because those of an opposite na- 
_ ture had been successful, which only proved the latter more fortu- 
nate, but not more judicious.. And as these agreeable advices came 
thick-upon each other, Phocion, wlio was apprehensive of the sequel 
cried out,“ When shall we cease to conquer?” : x oir 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulation,.but history 
has not transmitted to us the conditions of the treaty. The event 
only makes it evident, that Leosthenes compelled him to surrender 
atidisevetibn and he himself died a few days: after of the wounde 
he had received at the siege. Antipater having quitted Laminthe 
day after the battle, for he seems to have been favourably treated, 
joimed the remains of the army of Leonatus, and took upon him 
the command of those troops. He was extremely cautious of 
hazarding a second battle, and kept with his troops, like a judicious 
and experienced general, on eminences inaccessible to the enemy's 
cavalry. Antiphilus, the general of the Greeks, remained with his 
troops in Thessaly, and contented himself with observing the me- 
tions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, obtained, much: 
about the same time, two victories near the islands of Echinades, 
over Eetion the admiral of the Athenian navy. 

Craterus,* who had long been expected, arrived at last in Thes- 
saly, and halted at the river Peneus. He resigned the: command 
to Antipater, and was contented to serve under him. ‘The troops 
hie had brought thither emounted, in conjunction with those of Leo- 
natus, to above 40,000 foot, 3000 archers or slinvers, and 5000 horse. 
‘The army of the allies-;was mucli inferior in number, and consisted 
of no more than 25,000 foot ani! 3500 horse. Military discipline 
had been much neglected among them. afer the victories they had 
obtained: A considerable battle was foucht near Cranon, in whiely 
the Greeks were defeated; they, however, lost but few troaps, aud - 
even that disadvantage was occasioned by the licentious conduct of” 
the’ soldiers, and the small authority of the chiefs, who were ined- 

_ pable of enforcing obedience to their commande. 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the Grecian army, 
assembled a council the next day, to deliberate, whether. they 
should wait the return-of those troops who had retired into their 
own country, or propose terms of accommodation to the enemy. 
‘The council declared in favour of the latter; upon which deputies 
were immediately despatched to the enemy’s camp in the name of 
alltheallies. Antipaterreplied, that he would enter into a separate 
treaty with each of the citics, persuading himself that he should 
facilitate the accomplishment of his designs by this proceeding; 
and he was not deceived in his opinion. His answer broke. off: 
negotiation; and the moment he presented himself before the citias: 


* Diod. }, xviii: p. 599—602. 
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of the allics, they disbanded their troops, and sirrendered up their 
liberties in the most pusillanimous manner, each city being solely 
-attentive to its separate advantage. ; ety Ley 

This circumstance is a sufficient confirmation of what I have 
formerly observed with relation to the present disposition of the 
people of Greece. They were no longer animated with the noble 
zeal of those ancient assertors of liberty, who devoted their whole 
attention to the good of the public and the glory of the nation; who 
‘considered the danger of their neighbours and allies as their own, 
sand marched with the utmost expedition to their assistance npon 

“the first signal of their distress. Whereas now, when a formidable 
enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the republics of Greesé 
had neither activity nor vigour; Peloponnesus continued withont 
motion, and Sparta was as little heard of as if she had never exist- 
ed: unhappy effects of the mutual jealousy which those people had 
conceived against each other, and of their disregard to the common 
liberty, in consequence of a fatal lethargy into which they were 
sunk amidst the greatest dangers! ‘These are symptoms which 
prognosticate and prepare the way for approaching decline and ruin. 

Antipater improved this desertion to his own advantage,* and 
marched immediately to Athens, which saw herself abandoned by 
all her allies, and consequently in no condition to defend herself 
against a powerful and victorious enemy. Before he entered the 
city, Demosthenes, and all those of his party, who may be con- 
sidered as the last .true Greeks, and the defenders cf expiring 
liberty, retired from that place; and the people, in order to transfer 
from themselves to those great men the reproach resulting from 
their declaration of war against Antipater, and likewise to obtain 
his good graces, condemned them to die by a decree which Demades — 
prepared. ‘The reader has not forgot, that these are the same peo- 
ple who had lately recalled Demosthenes by a decree so much for 
his honour, and had received him in trimuph. 

‘he same Demades procured a second decree for sending am- 
bassadors to Antipater, who was then at Thebes, and that they 
should be invested with full powers to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with him. Phocion himself was at their head; and the conqueror 
declared, that he expected the Athenians should entirely submit 
the terms to his regulation, in the manner as he himself ha] acted, 
when he was besieged in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to 
the capitulation imposed upon him by Leosthenes their general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with this answer, 
and they were compelled to acquiesce in the conditiens, however 
rigid they might appear. He then came back to ‘Thebes with the 
rest of the ambassadors, with whom Xenocrates had been agso- 
ciated, in hopes that the appearance alone of so celebrated a phi 
losopher would inspire Antipater with respect, and induce him ta 


| 
* Piut. la Phoc. p. 753, 754. 
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_pay homage to iis virtue. But surely they must have been little 
“acquainted with the heart of man, and particularly with the violent 
‘and inhuman disposition of Antipater,to be capable of flattering | 
‘themselves, that an enemy, with whom they had been engaged in 
an open war, would renounce his advantage through any induce- 
ment of respect for the virtue of a single man, or in consequence 
of an harangue uttered by a philosopher who had declared against 
him. Antipater would not even condescend to cast his eyes upon 
him; and when he was preparing to enter upon the conference, for 
he was commissioned to be the speaker on this occasion, he inter- 
rupted him in a very abrupt manner; and pétceiving that he con- 
tinued his discourse, commanded him to be silent. But he did not 
treat Phocion in the same manner; for after he had attended to his 
discourse, he replied, “ That he was disposed to contract a friend- 
ship and alliance with the Athenians on the following conditions : 
They should deliver up Demosthenes and Hyperides to him; the 
povernment should be restored to its ancient plan, by which all em- 
ployments in the state were to be conferred upon the rich; that 
they should receive a garrison in the port of Munychia; that they 
should defray all the expenses of the war, and also pay a large sum, 
the amount of which should be settled.” Thus according to Dio- 
dorus, none but those whose yearly income exceeded 2000 drachmas 
were to be admitted into any share of the government for the 
future, or to have any right to vote. Antipater intended to make 
himself absolute master of Athens by this regulation, being very 
sensible that the rich men, who enjoyed public employments, and 
had large revenues, would become his dependents much more effec- 
tually than a poor and despicable populace, who had nothing to 
lose, and who would be only guided by their own caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well contented with 
these conditions, which they thought were very moderate, consider- 
ing their present situation: but that philosopher jydged otherwise. 
“"T'hey are very moderate fer slaves,’ said he, “but extremely 
severe for free men.” 

The Athenians therefore were compelled to receive into Muny- 
chia a Macedonian garrison, commanded by Menyllus, a man of 
probity, and one of Phocion’s particular friends. 'The troops took 
possession of the place during the festival of the Great Mysteries, 
and the very day on which it was usual to carry the god Iacchus in 
procession from the city to Eleusis. This was a melancholy ¢on- 
juncture for the Athenians, and affected them with the most sensi- 
ble affliction. “ Alas!” said they, when they compared the past 
times with those they then saw, “ the gods, amidst our greatest 
adversities, would formerly manifest themselves in our favour dur- 
ing this sacred ceremonial, by mystic visions and audible voices, to 
the great astonishment of our enemies, who were terrified by them. 
But now, when we are even celebrating the same solemnities, they 
cast an unpitying eye on the greatest calamities that.can happen to 
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» they boliold the most sacred of all da 
het rete is most agreeable to us, polluted an 
the most dreadful of calamities which 
to 1 yt season through 
garrison, commanded’ by Me dic _ offe: 
ajay! any of the inhabitants; but were more tl 
them excluded from employments in the state, 
stipulations in the treaty, in consequence of their: 
BS igi unfortunate persons continued in sce 
retched life, amidst the contempt and insults t 
ara upon themselves; for the generality of them aan . 
mercenary in their dispositions, had neither virtue nor ji « 
bat flattered themselves with a false idea of liberty, whic ee 
were incapable of using aright, and had no knowledge of either its- 
bounds, duties, or end. The other poor eitizens departed from.the 
city, in order to aveid that opprobrieus condition, and retired into 
Thrace, where Antipater aseigned them a city and lands for their 
habitatio lle : 

Demetrius Phalereus* was obliged to have recourse toflight, and 
retired'to Nicanor; in whom Cassander, the sonof Antipater, re- 
nosed much confidence, and. made him governor of Munyehia. after 
tlie death of his Sines as will appear “immediately. is Deme- 
trius had. been not only the dinctule, but the intimate friend of the 
colebrated Theop! irastus; and, under the conduet of so learned. a 
master, had perfected his natural genius for eloquence, and ren- 
dered himself expert in. philos ophy, politics, and history. He was 
in great estcem at Athens,f and began ta enter upon the adminis+ 
tration of afta 3, when Ha rpalus arrived there, after he’ had de- 
clared gains r yy lexander. Io was obliged to quit that eity at the 
time of which we arc now spot axing, and was soon after condemnett 
there, thou gh absent, uncer a vaimpretext of inreligion. 

The whole weieht of r Antivat ters displeasure fall chiefly 5 
n 2 1e8,t Hyperid en, and same other Atheniang, who had 
bemastheir ddherents; aid when he was informed that they had 

inded his vengeance by Might, he despatched a bedy.of mea with 
dane to scize-them, and placed one.s\rehias at their head, wko had 
former! hy y pl: wW ed in t2 age Cae ‘ his 1 man having found at Augina 
the mathn Hyperides,, Aristanicur of Marathon, te fie Himereus the 
brother of Demeirius Phialeres, who bad all three taken 
inthe temple of Ajax; ho dragged them from their asylum, and - 
sent them to Aatipster, who was then at Cleonm, where he con- 
demned. them to die. ‘oie authors have even declared, that. he 
caused the tongue of Hiyperides to be cut val» 

The same oA having rereived cmon ‘Demosthies 
nes, who ie retired, into the island. ef © was become 
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inthetempleof Neptune, he sailedthitherin a smallyossel. 
nd landed with some Thraeian soldiers: after which he spared ne 
pains to persuade Demosthenes to accompany him to Antipater, 

uring him; that he should’ receive no injury. Demosthenes was 

yell acquainted with mankind to rely on his promise; and’ was 
sensible tliat those venal souls, who have hired themselves into the 
service of iniquity, those infamous ministers in the execution of” or+ 
| ‘eruel and unjust, bave as little reoard to sincerity and 
truth'as their masters. ‘I'o prevent therefore his falling into the 
hands’of atyrant, who would have satiated his fury upom him, he 
swallowed poison, which healways carried about’ him, and whieli 
soon produced its effect. When he found his strength declining, 
he advanced a few steps, by the aid of some domestics who sup-+ 
ported him, and fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erecteaa statue of brass to 
his memory, as a testimonial of their gratitude and esteem, and’made- 
a decree, that the eldest branch of his fiumily should be brought uy 
in the Pryfaneumy at the public expense, from ¢eneration to eane- 
ration; and atthe feot of the statue they engraved this inseription, 
which was couched in two elegiac verses: “‘Demosthenes, if thy 
power had been equal to thy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars would 
never have triumphed over Greece.” What regard is tobe enter- 
tained forthe judgment of a people, who are capable of being har+ 
ried into such opposite extremes, and who one day passed sentence 
of death on-a citizen, and Joaded him with honours and epplause 
the next? 

What I bave already said of Demosthenes, on several occasions, 
makes ‘it unnecessary to enlarge upom his character in this places. 
He'was not only a great orator, but an accomplished stateamam 
His views were noble and exalted; his zeal for the honour end in 
terest of his country was superior to every temptation; he firmly 
retained an irreconcilable aversion to all measures which hadany 
resemblance to tyranny; and his love for liberty was such as may 
be imagined ina republican, as implacable an enemy to all servitude 
and dependency as ever liver. A wonderful sagacity of mind env 
bled him to perietrate into future events, and presented them ta his 
view with as much perspicnity, though remote, as if they had been 
actually present.’ Ffe seemed as much ecqnainted with’ ell the 
desions of Philip, ay if he had been admitted into 2 participation of 
nis councils; and if the Athenians had followed his advice, that 
prince would not have attained that height of power whicly proved 
destructive to Greece, as Demostlienes had frequently foretold: 

* He was perfectly acquuinted with the disposition of Philip; and: 
was very far from praising him, like the generality of orators. ‘Pwo 
olleagues, with whom he had been associated in an embassy to that 
it prince, were continually praising the king of Macedonia at 
y hoe , Came 
* Plut. in Demosth. p. 83) wt at 
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sheir return, and saying, that he wasa very ele | 1dso 
prince, and a most extraordinary r.  “ What strange com 
mendations are these!’ replied Demosthenes. ‘The first. is the 

scomplishment of a rhetorician; the second of a woman; oh ' 

ird of a sponge; but none of them the qualification of of = 
», With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added to w I 
tilian has observed, in the parallel he has drawn between Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. After having shown that the great.and essential 
_ qualities ef an orator are common to them both, he marks out the 
particular difference observable between them with respect to style 
and elocution, “The one,’* says he, “is more precise, the other 
more luxuriant. The ene crowds all his forces into a smaller com- 
pass when he attacks his adversary, the other chooses a larger field 
for the assault. The one always endeavours in a manner to trans- 
fix -him with the vivacity of his style, the other frequently oyver- 
whelms him with the weight of his discourse, Nothing can be 
retrenclied from the one, and nothing can be added to the other. In 
Demosthenes we discover more Jabour and study, in Cicero more 
nature and genius.” , 
I have elsewhere observed another mark of difference between 
these two great orators,t which I beg leave to insert in this place. 
That which characterizes Demosthenes more than any other cir- 
cumstance, and in which he has never been imitated, is such an 
absolute oblivion of himself, and so scrupulous and constant a soli- 
citude to suppress all ostentation of wit; ina word, such a perpetual 
care to confine the attention of the auditor to the cause, and not to 
the orator, that he never suffers any one turnof thought or expres- 
sion to escape him, which has no other view than merely to please 
and shine. ‘This reserve and moderation in so fine a genius as 
Demosthenes, and in matters so susceptible of grace and elegance, 
adds perfection to his merit, and renders him superior to all praises. 
Cicero was sensible of all the estimation due to the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, and experienced all its force and beauty. tas he 
was persuided, that an orator, when he is engaged in any points 
that are not strictly essential, ought to form his style by the taste of 
his audience: ind did not believe that the genius of Lis times was 
consistent with such a rigid exactness; he therefore judged it neces 
sary to accommodate hinsclf in some measure to the ears and 
delicacy of his auditors, who required more grace and elegance ig 
an oration. I"or which reason, though he never lost sight of any 
uinportant point in the cause he pleaded, he yet paid some attention 
to what might captivate and please the ear. He eventhought that 
this was conducive to promote the interest of his client; and he 
was not mistaken, as to please is one of the most certain means of 


-* Tn eloquendo est aliqua diversilas, Densior ille hie copiosior. Ille wstrlett- 
fs, hic latiis pugnat. Ile acumine semper, hic frequenter et Ae te nh 
potest, huic nihil adjici. Cure plus in illo, in hoc nature, Quwéntél. l, Zc. .. 

{In the discourse on the eloquence of the bar ‘ 
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> death of Demosthenes and Hyperides, caused the Athenians 
e reign of Philip and Alexander, and recalled to their 


master. 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon, by the prayers of Pho- 
cion, to recall several persons from banishment, notwithstanding all 
the severity of his disposition; and there is reason to believe, that 
Demetrius was one of this number. At least, it is certain that he 
had a considerable share in the administration of the republic from 
that time. As for those whose recall to Athens, Phocion was un- 
able to obtain, he procured for them more commodious situations, 
that were uot so remote as their former settlements; and-took his 
measures so effectually, that they were not banished, according to 
the first sentence, beyond the Ceraunian mountains and the pro- 
montory of ‘Twuarus; nor lived sequestered from the pleasures of 
Greece, but obtaineda settlemont in Peloponnesus. Who can help 
admiring, on the one hand, the amiable and generous disposition of 
Phocion, who employed his credit with Antipater, in order to pro- 
eure for the unfortunate some alleviation of their calamities; and, 
on the other hand, a kind of humanity ina prince, who was not very 
desirous of distinguishing himself by that quality, but was sensible, 
however, that it would be extremely rigid in him, to add new morti- 
fications to the inconveniences of banishment. 

Antipater in other respects exercised his government with great 
justice and moderation over those who continued in Athens; he be- 
stowed the principal posts and employments on such persons as he 
imagined were the most virtuous and honest men; and contented 
himself with removing from ail authority, such as he thought were 
most likely to excite troubles. He was sensible, that this people 
could neither support a state of absolute servitude, nor of entire 
liberty; for which reason he thought it necessary to take from the 
one, whatever was too rigid; and froni the other, all that was ex. 
cessive and licentious. 

The conqueror after so glorious a campaign, set out for Macedo- 
nia, to celebrate the nuptials of his daughter Phila with Craterus, 
and the solemnity was performed with all imaginable grandeur: 
Phila was one of the most accomplished princesses of her age, and 
her beauty was the least part of her merit. The lustre of her 
charms was heightened by the sweetness and modesty that beamed 
upon her countenance, and by an air of complacency, and a natural 
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These engaging qualities were rende 

brightness of' a superior genius, and a pru 
_ -sexy-which made her capable of the 

that young as she then was, her*fath 


‘the most able politicians of his age, never engaged in any affair of 
importance without consulting her. 'T'his princess never use 
of the influence she had over her two husbands (for after the death 


of Craterus she espoused Demetrius the son of Antigonus,) but to 
procure some favour for the officers, their daughters, or sisters. If 
they’ were poor, she furnished them with portions for their mar 
riage: and if they were so unhappy as to be calumniated, she her 
self was very active in their justification. So generous a liberality 
gave her an absolute power among thetroops. All cabals were dis- 
eclved by her presence, and all revolts gave way, and were appeased 
by her engaging conduct. 
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Procession at the funérat of Alexander. His body isco ed to Alexandria. Fumenes 
is put into possession of Cappadocia, hy Peachoosh.; Mastin Cr Antipater, 


- : » Craterus; , 
and Antigonus, form a confederacy against each of them. The death of Craterus. - 


‘The unfortunate expedition of Perditcas into Egypt. He is slain there. 


w) ALM: 3683, Much about this time* the funeral obseqnies of 
Ant. J.C. 321. Alexander were performed. Aridmus having been 
ceputed by all the governors and grandees of the kingdom to take 
upon himself the care of that solemnity, had employed two years 
w preparimg every thing that conldpossibly render it the most pom- 
pous and splendid funcral that had ever bee seen.. When al! 
things were ready for the celebration of this mournful but superb 
ceremonia, orders were given for the procession to begin. ‘This 
was preceded by a great number of pioneers and other workmen, 
wituse office was to make ajlthe ways practicable through which 
the procession was to pass. | 

As soon as these were levelled, that megnificent chariot, the 
mvention and design of which raised as much admiration as the 
immense riches that elittered all overit, set-out from Babylon. Phe 
body of the chariot rested upon two axletrees, that were inserted 

“ato four wheels, made after the Persian manner; the neves and 
epokes of which were covered with gold, and the felloes plated over 
with iron. ‘I'he extremities of the axletrees were made’ of gold, 
representing the muzzles of lions biting a dart. The chariot had 


four poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets’of mules; ereli 
set consisting of four of these animals; so that this: chariot wae. 


*"Diod. J. xviii. p, 608—610. Soe TH 
{T could have wished it had been in my er 10 
ption in a more clear and intelligible manuer than done: 
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‘drawn by sixty-four motes. The strongest of those creatures, and 
the largest, were chosen on this occasion. They were adorned 
with.crowns of gold, and collars enriched with precious stones and 
eo Be y : 
rah this chariot, was erected a pavilion of entire gold,twelve freer | 
wide and eighteen in length, supported by columns of the Tonic 
order, embellished with the Jeaves of acanthus. The inside. was 
adorned with jewels, disposed in the forms of shells. ‘The circum- 
feresce was beautificd witha fringe of golden net-work : the threads 
that composed the texture were an inch in thickness, and fo those 
were fastened large bells, whose sound was heard to a great dis 
ieauce. 
. The external decorations consisted of four groups in bass 
relieyo. | | 
‘The first represented Alexander seated in a military chariot, with 
«splendid seeptre in his hand, and surrounded on one side with 
troop of Macedonians in arms; and the other, with an equa] nux- 
ber of Persians armed intheirown manner. These were preceeded 
by the king’s equerries. : a 
In the second were seen elephants completely harnessed, with a 
. band of Indians seated on the fore-part of their bodies; and on 
their hinder another band of Macedonians, armed as in the day of 


_ The third exhibited to the view several equadrons of horse arrang~ 
ed in military array. . 
The fourth represented ships ing for a battle. 
At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, that seemed 


to guard th 

Te four corners were adorned with statues of massy gold, repre-~ 
seniimg victories, with trephies of arms in their hands. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of a square form, 
adorned with the heads of animals,* whose necks were encompass- 
od with civelets of gold a foot and a half in breadth; to these were 
hang crowns, that glittered with the liveliest colours, such as were 
carried in procession at the celebration of sacred solemnities. 

At.the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of Alexander, 
formed of beaten gold, and half filled with aromatic spices and per- 
fumes, as well to exhale an agreeable odour, as for the preservation 
of oe corpse. <A pall of purple, brocaded with gold, covered the 
coffin. 

Between this and the throne, the arms of that monarch were 

in the manner he wore them when living. 
_.,. The ontside of the pavilion was likewise covered with purple, 
flowered with. The top ended in 2 yery large erown of 
same metal, which seemed to be a composition of olive-branches. 


a ig 7 ' ; 
* The Greek word mexyirnagos imports a kind of hart, fram whose chin a beard 
bangs down like that of goats. ; = 
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. The beams of the sun which darted on this diadem, in conjunction 
‘with the motion of the chariot, cansed it to emit a kind of rays like 
bt 9 of lightning. ba | : 

t may easily be imagined, that in so lo eh apy sn ay e€ mo- 

_tion of “f laaict, lade Ulad this, would be La great inconve- 
‘niences. In order, therefore, that the pavilion, with all its append- 
agés, might, when the chariot moved in any uneven ways, constantly 
continue in the same situation, notwithstanding the inequality of 
the ground, and the shocks that would frequently be unavoidable, a 
cylinder was raised from the middle of each axietree, to support 
the pavilion; by which expedient the whole machine was preserved 
steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in arms. end 
magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators in this solemnity is hardly credible; 
‘but they were drawn together as well by their matron: Fh for the 
memory of Alexander, as by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, 
which had never been equalled in the world. : 

- ‘There was a current prediction, that the place where Alexander 
should be interred would be rendered the most happy and flourish- 
ing part of the whole earth. The governors contested with each 

r for the disposa! of a body that was to be attended with such 
a glorious prerogative. The affection Perdiccas entertained for 
his country, made him desirous that the corpse should be conveyed 
to Ege in orem anid where the remains best rae rie wf 
deposited. Other places were likewise pro ; the prefer- 
ane was given to Egypt. Ptolemy, who had such extraordinary 
and recent obligations to the king of Macedonia, was determined | 
to signalize his gratitude on this occasion. He accordingly set out, 
with a numerous guard of his best troops, in order to meet the pro- 
cession, and advanced as far as Syria. When he liad joined the at- 
tendants on the funeral, he prevented them from interring the corpse 
in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, as they had proposed. It was 
therefore deposited first in the city of Memphis, and from thence 
was conveyed to Alexandria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple 
to the memory of this monarch, and rendered him all the honours 
which were usually paid to demi-gods and heroes by Pagan anti- 
quity. 

: Frisishihitub in his supplement to Livy, relates, after Leo,} the 
African, that the tomb of Alexander the Great was still to be seen 
im his time, and that it was reverenced by the Mahomedans as the 
monument not only of an illustrious king, but of a great ent 

In the partition of the several governments of Alex "3 em- 
pire.t Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which border on the Pontio 
“Sea, were allotted to Eumenes; and it was expressly stipulated by 


* Lib. exxxifi. t This author lived in the fifteenth century. 3 Put. x 
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__ the treaty, that Leonatus and Antigonus should march with a great 
_ body of troops to establish Eumenes in the government of those 
dominions, and dispossess king Ariarathes of the sovereignty. This 
neral resolution of sending troops and experienced commanders 
into the several provinces of the empire, was formed with great 
judgment; and the intention of it was, that all those conquered 
territories should continue under the dominion of the Macedonians, 
and that the inhabitants, being no longer governed by their own 
sovereigns, should have no future inclination to recover their former 
‘liberty, nor be int a condition to set each other the example of 
throwing off the new yoke of the Greeks. 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very solicitous to exe- 
“eute this article of the treaty ; and, as they were entirely attentive 
_to their own particular interest and aggrandizement, they took other 

measures. W!umenes, seeing himself thus abandoned by these who 
‘ought to have established him in his government, set out with all his 
_  equipage, which consisted of 300 horse and 200 of his domestics well, 
“armed: withall his riches, which amounted to about 5000 talents of 
gold; and retired to Perdiccas, who gave him a fuvourable recep- 
tion. As he was much esteemed by that commander, he was admit- 
‘ted into a participation of all his councils. Eumenes was indeed a 
“man of great firmness and resolution, and the most able of all the 
captains of Alexander. : 
ithin a short time after this event, he was conducted into Cap- 
padocia by a great army which Perdiccas thought fit to command in 
person. Ariarathes had made the necessary preparations for a vigor- 
ous defence, and had raised 30,000 foot and a great body of horse; 
but he was defeated and taken prisoner by Perdiccas, who destroyed 
his whole family, and invested Eumenes with the government of his 
dominions. He intended, by this instance of severity, to intimidate 
the people, and extinguish all seditions; a mode of conduct very 
judicious, and absolutely necessary in the conjunction of a new go- 
vernment, when the state is in a general ferment, and all things are 
usually disposed for commotions. Perdiccas, after this transaction, 
advanced with his troops to chastise [saura and Laranda, cities of 
Pisidia, which had massa¢red their governors, and revolted from the 
Macedonians. The last of these cities was destroyed in a very sur- 
prising manner; for the inhabitants finding themselves in no condi- 
tion to defend it, and despairing of any quarter from the conqueror, 
‘shut themselves up in their houses, with their wives, children, and 
parents, and all their gold and silver ; set fire to their several habita- 
tions, and, after they had fought with the fury of lions, threw them- 
‘selves into the flames. The city was abandoned to plunder; and 
‘the soldiers, after they had extinguished the fire, found a very great 
‘booty, for the place was filled with riches. 
© Perdiccas,* after this expedition, marched into Cilicia, where he 
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“passed the winter. During his residence in that 01 
« resolution to divorce Nica, the daughter of Anti 
had espoused at a time when he thought that marriage s 
to-his interest. But when the regency of the empire had given him 
a superior credit, and caused him to conceive more exalted hopes, 
his thoughts took a different turn, and he was desirous of espousing 
Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander the Great. She had been mar- 
ried to Alexander king of Epirus; and, having lost her husband in« 
the wars of Italy, she had continued in a state of widowhood, and 

~_ was then at Sardis in Lydia. Perdiccas despatched Eumenes thi- 
ther, to make proposals of marriage to that princess, and endeayour 
to render him agreeable to her. This alliance with a lady who wae 
the sister of’ Alexander by the same father and mother, and exceed- 
ingly beloved by the Macedonians, opened him a way to the empire 
through the favour of that people, which he might naturally expect 
from his marriage with Cleopatra. Ma 

Atitigonus penetrated into his design, and evidently foresaw that ‘ 
Lis own destruction was to be the foundation of the intended success. 
He, therefore, passed into Greece with the greatest expédition, in 
order to find Antipater and Craterus, who were then engaged in a 
war with the Ztolians, and disclosed to them the whole that 
Perdiccas had formed. Upon this intelli they y acs pe 
came to an accommodation with the Eialane and advanced to- 
wards the Hellespont, to observe the motions of the new enemy ; and 
in order to strengthen their own party, they engaged Ptolemy, go- 
vernor of Rgypt, in their interest. _ . : 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander’s captains, had the 
largest share of the affection and esteem ef the Macedonians. Alex- 
aoe a little before his death, had ordered him to conduct into 
Macedonia the 10,000 veteran troops he intended to send thither, 
en account of their age, wounds, or other infirmities, which rendered - 
ihem incapable of the service. The king had likewise conferred upon 
him at the same time the government of Macedonia in the room of 
Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. Greece, Macedonia, and 
Kpirus, having been consigned to Craterus and Antipater after 
the death of Alexander, they governed them in concert, and Cra- 
terus always conducted himself like a good and faithful associate; 
especially 1a the operations of this war; im which they were un- 
avoidably engaged by the discovery of the designs Perdiccas was 
forming. ; . 

Perdiccas sent Eumenes back to his proviuces, not enly to regu. 
late the state of affairs in that country, but more particularly to keep 
a watchful eye on the motions of Neoptolemus, his next ; 
who was governor of Armenia; and whose conduct was sus ' 
by Perdiccas, not without sufficient reason, as will be evideut inthe 
wequel. a 

This Neoptolemus was.a man remarkable for his stupid pride, 

* Plut in Eumen. p. 585. 


', whom he 
‘subservient 
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supportable arrogance he had contracted, fromthe yain 
es with which he fed his imagination. umenes endeavoured 
to retain him in his duty by reason and gentle measures; and when 


Y Be at the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who were. com- 
anded by Nec jlemus, were grown very insolent and audacious, 

he made it his care to assemble a body of horse strong enough to 

Canoes ea designs, and keep them within the bounds of respect 
nd obedience 


ith this view he granted all sorts of immunities 


and exem tions from imposts, to those of the inhabitants who were 


in a con to appear on horseback. He likewise purchased a 
great number of horses, and bestowed them-on those of his court 
in whom he confided the most; and inflamed their courage by the 
honours and rewards he conferred upon them. We disciplined and 


habituated ‘them td labour and fatigue by reviews, exercises, and 
_ continual movements. Every body was surprised to see him assem 


ble, in so short a time, a body of 6000 horse, capable of good service 
an the field. ; 
‘A. M. 3683, Perdiccas, having caused all jis treops to file off the 
Kut. J. ©. 321. next spring towards Cappadocia, held a council with 
his friends on the operations of the intended war. ‘The subject of 
their deliberations was, whether they should march first into Mace- 
donia iene Antipater and Craterus, or inte Egypt against Ptole- 
my. ‘The majority of voices declared in favour of the last; and it 
was concluded, at the same time, that Eumenes, with part of the 
army, should guard the Asiatic provinces against Antipater and 
Craterus; and, in order to engage him more effectually to espouse 
the common cause, Perdiccas added the provinces of Caria, Lyeia, 
and Plirygia, to his government. Ife likewise declared him gene- 
ralissimo of all the troops in Cappadocia and Armenia, and etre 
all the governors to obey him. Perdiccas after this advaneed to- 
wards Eeypt through Damascus and Palestine. Ve also took the 
two minor kings with him in this expedition, in order to cover his 


- desions with the royal authority. 


Eumenes spared no puins to have a good army on foot,* in order 
to oppose Antipater and Craterus, who had already passed the Hel- 
lespont, and were marching against him. ‘They left nothing unat- 
tempted to disengage him from the purty he had espoused, and 
promised hin the addition of new provinces to those he already 
possessed: but he was too steady to be shaken by those offers, in 
breach of his‘engagements to Perdiccas. They succeeded better 
with Alcetas und Neoptolemus; for they engaged the former, 
though the brother of Perdiccas, to observe a neutrality, and the 
ether declared in their favour. Eumenes attacked and defeated 


_ the ‘latter at a narrow pass, and even took all his baggage. This 


* 


_ -wittory was owing to his cavalry, whow he had formed with somuch | 
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care. | ‘Neoptolemus escaped with 300 horse, an 
and Craterus; but the rest of his troops went 


in order to assist Ptolemy, if his affairs should 
he detached Craterus and Neoptolemus with the 
against Humenes, who was then in Cappadocia. A great battle was 


tion of Craterus was very great, and the generality ‘of the Macedo- 


should appear in the field, all the Macedonians of the ite 
would Bit thetnsavéa under his banners; and Chthehed Remwenlf wet 
very apprehensive of that event. But in order to avoid this misfor- 
tune, which would have occasioned his inevitable ruin, he caused 
the avenucs and narrow passes to be so carefully guarded, that his 
army were entirely ignorant of the enemy against whom he was 
leading them, as he had caused a report to be spread, that it was 
only. Ne eoptolemus, who was preparing to attack him a second time. 
In the dispositions he made for the battle, he was careful not to op- 
pose any Macedonian against Craterus; and issued.an order, with 
very severe penalties, that no herald from the enemy should be re. 
ceived on any account whatever. 

The first charge was yery violent; the lances were soon shiver- 
ed on both sides, and the two armies attacked sword in hand. Cra- 
terus did not behave unworthy of his master Alexander on this last 
day of his life, for_he killed several of the enemy with his own hand, 
and frequently bore down all who opposed him; till, at last, a Thra- 
cian wounded him in the side, when he fell from his herse. All the 
enemy’s cayalry rode over him without knowing who he was, and 
did not discover him till he was breathing his last. 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, who person- 
ally hated each other, haying met in the battle, and their horses 
charging with a violent shock, they seized each other; and their. 
horses springing from under them, they both fell on the earth, where 
they struggled like two implacable wrestlers, and fought for a con- 
siderable time with the utmost fury and rage, till at last Neoptole - 
mus received a mortal wound, and immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed on to his left 
wing, where he belieyed the enemy’s troops still continued unbroken. 
There, when he was informed that Craterus was killed, he sae 
his horse to the place where he lay, and found him expiri g- When 
he beheld this melancholy spectacle, he could not refuse] his tears to 
the death of an ancient friend whe he had always esteemed; and 
he caused the last honours to be pe.d him with all possible magni- 
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ence, 7 le likewise ordered his bones to be conveyed to Mace- 
donia, in order to be given to his wife and children. Eumenes 
gained this second victory ten days after the first. 

In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into Egypt,* and began. 


é 


_ the war with Ptolemy, though with very different success. Ptole- 


my, frem the time he was constituted governor of that country, had 
conducted himself with so much justice and humanity, that he 
entirely gained the hearts of all the Egyptians. An infinite num- 
ber of people, charmed with the lenity of so wise an administration, 
came thither from Greece and other parts to enter into his service 

This additional advantage rendered him extremely powerful; and 
even the army of Perdiccas had so much esteem for Ptolemy, that 
they marched with reluctance against him, and great numbers of 
them deserted daily to his troops. All these circumstances were 
fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he lost his life in that country. 
Having unfortunately taken a resolution to make his army pass an 
.22 of the Nile, which formed an island near Memphis, in passing 
he lost 2000 men, half of whom were drowned, and the remainder 
devoured by crocodiles. ‘The Macedonians were exasperated to. 
such a degree of fury, when they saw themselves exposed to such 
unnecessary dangers, that they mutinied against him; in conse- 
quence of which he was abandoned by 100 of his principal officers 

of whom Pithon was the most considerable, and was assassinatec 


in his tent with most of his intimate friends. 


T'wo days after this event, the army received intelligence of the 
fictory obtained by Eumenes; and had this account come two days 
sooner, it would certainly have prevented the mutiny, and conse- 
quently the revolution that soon succeeded it, which proved so 


- fayourable to Ptolemy and Antipater, and all their adherents. 


_ >», SECT..Iv. 


The regency is transferred to Antipater. Eumenes besieged by Antigonus in Nora, 
Jerusalem besieged and taken by Ptolemy. Demades put to death by Cassander. 
Antipater on his death-bed nominates Polysperchon for his successor to the regency. 
The latter recalls Olympias. Antigonus becomes very powerful. 


Ptolemy passed the Nile the day after the death of Perdiccas,t 
and entered the Macedonian camp; where he justified his own con- 


_ duct so effectually, that all the troops declared in his favour. When 


the death of Craterus was known, he so ably took advantage of 
their affliction and resentment, that he induced them to pass a de- 
cree, whereby Eumenes, and fifty other persons of the same party, 


_ were declared enemies to the Macedonian state, and this decree’ 


- authorized Antipater and Antigonus to carry ona wara 


a 


gainst them.’ 
Although this prince perceived the troops had a general inclination 
to offer him the regency, which was become vacant by the déath 
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of Perdiccas, he had the precaution to decline that 
he if: very sensible that the royal yp had a. tit | 
reality; that they would never be capable of sustaining t : 
~f that vast empire, nor be in a condition to reunite, unde: 
atithority, so many governments accustomed to in epende 
there was an inevitable tendency to dismeniber the whole 
trom the inclinations and interest of the officers, as the « 
affhirs; that all his acquisitions in the interim would he 
advantage of his pupils; that while le red pi ogi the first 
rank, he shouldin reality enjoy nothing fix yw or that could 
any way be considered as his own : upon the expira- 
tion of the regency, lie should be Ww any gove it or 
cal establichment, and that he should neither be muster ofa ary 
eo support him, nor of any retreat for his preservation: wher 


4 


. 
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is colleagues would enjoy the richest provinees in | 
gumty, and he be the only one who had not derived rm dyantages 

rom tlre common conquests. These considerations induced him {« 
prefer the post he already enjoyed, to the new title that was offeres 
him, as the former was less hazardous, and rendered him less obnox- 
igue weg he therefore caused the choice to.fall on Pithon and 
Aridwts. ) 

The first of these persons had commanded with distinction in all 
the wars of Alexander, and had embraced the party of Perdiccas, 
fill he wes a witness of his imprudent conduct in passing the Nile, 
which induced him to quit his service, and go over to Ptolemy. 

With respect to Arideus, history has taken ne notice of hit be 
sure the death of Alexander, when the funeral solemnities of tha 
price were committed to his care; and we have already seén in 
What mamer he acquitted himself of that melancholy but honour- 
“able commission, after he had employed two years in the prepara- 
tions for it. 

"The honour of this guardianship did not long continne with them. 
Murydice, the consort of king Artdeus, whom we shall distinguish ~ 
for the future by the name of Philip, being fond of interfering in 
ail effaire, and being su in her pretensions by the Macedo - 
siiana; the two regents were so dissatisfied with their employment, 
‘hat they voluntarily resivned it, after they had conducted the army 
back io Triparadis in Syria; and it was then conferred upon Anti- — 

ater. ee foul 
: Ag.seon as-he was invested with this authority, he made a new 
partition of the provinces of the empire, m which he excladed ail 
iese who had espoused the interest of Perdiccas and Mumenes, 
wad re-established every person of the other party, who had been 
epee. Ia this new division of the ire, Seleucus, who 
lhadjgreat authority from the command of jon aaa as we have 
already intimated, had the government of Babylon, became. 


afterwards the most powerful of all the successors of A r- 
Pithon had the government of Media; but Atropates, who at.that 
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_ time enjoyed evernment of that province, supported himself 
7 ne EE Sse and assumed the regal dignity, without __ 
authority of the Macedonians; and this tract. 
of Media, was afterwards calléd Media Atropatena. Antipater, 
after this regulation: of" affairs, sent Antigonus against Eumenes, 
and then returned into Sy wong but left his son Cassander be- 
find, him, in qualit of general of the cavalry, with orders to be, 

nexr the person of Antigonus, that he ball the better be informed . 

ofthis designs. 
Sarda. Jaddus the high-priest of the Jews, died this years, 
J/0.32. and was. ‘succeeded by his son Onias, whese ponti- 
tc.contiined ‘for the space of twenty-one years. I make this 
k, bepause the history of tlie Jews will, in.the sequel of' this 
work, be very much intermixed with that of Alexander’ SSUCCESSOrS.«. 
AMES Anti appeared early in the field against Eu- 
ca 0.2. menes;¢ and a battle, was fought at Orcynium if. 
. Cappadocia, wherein Eumenes was defeated, and lost 8000 men by 
alee treachery of Apollonides, one of the principal officers of his. 
4 mm who was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched over to, 
inthe midst of the battle. The traitor was soon pun- 
z hes for his perfidy,t for Numrenes took him, and caused him to be 

Hanged upon the spot. 

‘A&A conjuncture which happened soon after ‘this -defeat,} would. 
hare enabled’ Eurnenes to evize the baggsee of Antigonus and alk 

. his riches, with a great number of prisoners; and his little troop 
alreacy Cast an cagereye on so considerable a booiy. But whether 
his apprehensions “that' so rich a prey would eneryate the courage 
of his soldiers, who were then constrained to wander from place t to” 

_ place: or whether his regard for Antigonus, with whoia be had 
_ formerly contracted a particular friends ship, preyented: him frou 
improving this opportunity: it is certain, that hd sent privately a 
letter to that commander, to inform him of the dénger that threat- 
ened him; and when he afterwards mede a feint to attack the 
baggace, it was all removed to a place of better security. 

Bunienes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his preservation, 
toemploy most of his time in changing the place of his retreat; and 
he was high} admired for the tranquillity ond steadiness of mind 
he Wiseovered in the wandering life to which be was reduced v for, . 
aw Phitarch observes, adversity alone cam place greatness of soul 
invifs fl Halt, and render the real merit of men conspicuous ; 
whereas prosperity frequently casts a veil of false grandeur over 
real itcanness © manatee ‘imperfections. Eumenes, haying at. last_dix- 
banded mostof tis remaining troops,shut himself up with 500 men, 
_ whie were determined to sliare his fute, in the castle of; Nora, a . 

lacerof extraordinary strength.on the frontiers of ir aagiiguess ang. 
Pyehorins rier he sustained a siege of-twelve months, -. i). 
Ja b. A A xi. c. 8. t ee” . xviii, p. 619, 621. t Plut. +o thes 
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He was soon sensible that nothing incommoded his garrison so» 
much as the small space they possessed, beng 2 up in it tle elose 
houses, and on a tract of ground whose whole circuit did not ex- 
ceed 200 fathoms ; where they could neither walk nor perform the 
least exercise, and where their horses, haying scarce any room for 
motion, became sluggish and incapable of service. To remedy » 
this inconvenience, he had recourse to the following expedient. 
He converted the largest house in the place, the extent of which 
did not exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind of hall for exercise. 
This he consigned to the men, and ordered them to walk in it very 
gently at first; they were afterwards to quicken their pace by de~ - 
grees, and at last were to exert the most vigorous motions. The 
horses he suspended, one after another, in strong slings, which were 
disposed under their breasts, and from thence inserted into rings 
fastened to the roof of the stable ; after which he caused them to 
be raised into the air by the aid of pulleys, in such a manner, that . 
only their hinder feet rested on the ground, whilst the hoofs of their 
fore feet could hardly touch it. In this condition the grooms lashed 
them severely with their whips, which made the horses bound to- 
such a degree, and struggle so violently to set their fore feet on the 
ground, that their bodies were all covered with sweat and foam. 
After this exercise, whicli was finely calculated to strengthen and 
keep them in wind, and likewise to render their limbs supple and 
pliant; their barley was given to them very clean, and winnowed 
from all the chaff, that they might eat it the sooner, and with less 
difficulty. The abilities of a good general extend to every thing 
about him, and are seen in the minutest particulars. : 

A. M. 3685. The siege, or more properly the blockade of Nort, 
AatJ.C, 319. did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a new 
expedition into Pisidia, against Alcetas and Attalus; the last of 
whom was taken prisoner in a battle, and the other slain by treache- 
ry in the place to which he had retired. 

During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy,* seeing of what 
importance Syria, Phanicia, and Judea were, as well for covering 
Egypt, as for making proper dispositions from that quarter for the 
invasion of Cyprus, which he had then in view, determined to make 
himself master of those provinces, which were governed by Lao- 
medon. With this intention he sent Nicanor into Syria witha 
body of land forces, while he himself set out with a fleet to attack 
the coasts. Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him prisoner} 
in consequence of which he soon Fe. ps the inland country. 
Ptolemy had the same advantages on the coasts, by which 
he became absolute master of those provinces. The princes in al- 
iance with him were alarmed at the rapidity of these uests ;.. 
but Antipater was at too great a distance, Lai then in Mace-— 
donia; and Antigonus was too much employed against Eumenes, — 
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to oppose these accessions to the power of Ptolemy, who 


gave them no little jealousy. % 
After the defeat of Laomedon,* the Jews were the only people 
who made any resistance. They were duly sensible of the obliga- ~ 
tion they were under by the oath they had taken to their overnor, 
and were determined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy ad- 
vanced into Judea, and formed the siege of Jerusalem. ‘The city 
was so strong by its wdvantageous situation, in conjunction with 
the works of art, that it would have sustained a long siege, had it 
not been for the religious fear the Jews entertained of violating the: 
law, if they should defend themselves on the sabbath. Ptolemy 
was not long unacquainted with this particular; and in order to 
improve the great advantage it gave hirn, he chose thet day for the. 
gencral assault ; and as no individual among the Jews would pre- 
sume to defend himself, the city was taken without any difficulty. 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with great severity, 
for he carried'above 100,000 of the inhabitants captives into Egypt; 
but when he afterwards considered the steadiness with which they 
liad persisted in the fidelity they had sworn to their governors, on 
this and a variety of other occasions, he was convinced that this 
quality rendered them more worthy of his confidence; and he ac+ 
cordingly chose 30,000 of the most distinguished among them, who 
were most capable of serving him, and appointed them to guard 
the most important places in his dominions. 

Much about this time Antipater fell sick in Macedonia.t ‘The 
Athenians were greatly dissatisfied with the garrison he had eft 
in their city, and had frequently pressed Phocion to go to the court 
of that prinee, and solicit him to recall those troops; but he always 
declined that commission, either through a despair of not sneceed- 
ing, or else because he was conscious that the fear of this garrison 
was the best expedient for keeping them within the bounds of their 
ee Demades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, 
undertook the commission with pleasure, and immediately set out 
with his son for Macedonia. But. his arrival in that country could 
not have happened at a more fatal conjuncture for himself. — Anti- 
pater, as I have already intimated, was seized with a severe ill- 
ness ; and hisson Cassander, who was absolute master of allaffairs, 
had lately intercepted a letter which Demades had written to An- 
tigonus in Asia, pressing him to come es soon as possible, and make 
himself master of Greece and Macedonia, “ which,” as he ex- 
prested himself, “ were held together only by a thread, and evenay 
old and rotten thread,” ridiculing Antipater by those expressions. 
As soon as Cassander saw them appear at court, he caused them 
hoth to be arrested; and he himself’ seizing the son first, stabbed 
him before the face of his father, and at so little distance from him, 
that he was covered with his blood. After which he reproached 


© Joseph. Antiq 1. xil,e.1. | Diod. 1. xviii. p. 625, 626, Plut. In Phe. p. 753, 
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him with hi perfiay.and mgratitudesand when he bad loaded. bins 
with insults, he killed him also with his.own: hands, on the dead 
“body of hisson. It is impossible not todetest so barbarous.a® pro- 
* ceeding ; but: we are not much disposed wrpepaedaa tales ne 
Der who had dietated the deeree by; whieli Demosthenes and 
pe ay were condemned 'todlies = 6 tb he eee 
» Thet indisposition of Antipater proved. fatal.to himj and’ his Jast 
attention was: employed in filling up the two great stations whieh 
he enjoyed. His som Cassander was very’ desirous of them, and 
expected to have them conferred upon-him; notwithstanding which, 
Antipater bestowed tlie regency of the kingdom, and the govern-. 
ment. of Macedonia, on Polysperchon; the: of all the surviv- 
ing’ captains of Alexander, and thought it: sufficient to associate 
Cassander with him in those prise em | 
l.am at a loss to determine, whether any instance of human con- - 
duct was ever greater, or more to be admired, than this which I 
huve now related in few words; nothing certainly ismore uncem- 
mon, and history affords us few instances of the same nature. — It 
was necessary to appoint a governor over Macedonia, and a regent 
of the empire. Antipater, who knew the importance of those sta-~ — 
tions, was persuaded that lis own glory and reputation, and, what 
was stillumore prevalent with him, the interest of the state, and the 
preservation of the Macedonian monarchy, required. him'to nomi- 
nate a man of authority, and one respected for lis age, experience, 
and past services. Ife had a son who was not void of merit; how 
rare and difficult therefore, but, at the same time, how amiable and 
glorious, was it to select, on such an oceasion, bo roan but the most 
deserving, and best qualified to serve the public effectually: to stifle 
the veice of nature, turn a deaf ear to al) her remonstrances, nnd 
not suffer the judgment to: be seduced by the impressions of pater- 
nal affection; in a word, to continue so much master of one’s dis- 
cernment, az to render justice to the merit of a stranger, and open- 
Neprefer it to that of a son,.and saerifiee all the imterest.of\ one’s 
awn family to the public welfare! » History: hastransmitted tojus on 
expréssion of the emperor Galba, whieh will do honour to-his-memo- 
ry throughout all ages, “ Augustus, suid he, * chose suecessor 
out of lis owmfamily; and | one from the whele empire.” 
@assander was extremely cnraged at the gross-affront, which, as 
he pretended, liad been offered lia by this choice, and) thought in 
that respect like the generality of men, who are-apttolook upon 
offices as hereditary, who consil¢r the state, as of uence 
imeamparisom with themselves;, never Wormer ide du- 
ties required by the:posts they aspire tojor w they have com- 
petent’ abilities: to diseharge them, but considering» only, whether 
ihost: posts would be conducive to theitt fortune. Cassander, not 
benipableyto digest: his father's) preferringts stranger before hin) 


* Augustus in domosuccessorem quesivit :.egoin republi¢a. agile. Hist, LLe Lb. 
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-dideavouted'to forma party against the new resent. He secured 
*to‘himself all the strong places he could in his government, as well 
my Greece asin Macedonia, and proposed nothing less than to divest 
Polysperchon of the whole. ~ 
- “For this purpose he endeavoured to congage Ptolemy and Anti- 
onus on his side;* and ‘they readily espoused it with the same 
‘views, from the same-motives. It was equally their interest to 
“destroy this new regent, a8 well.as the regency itself, which always 
kept tic in apprehensions, and reminded them of their state of 
dependeney. ‘They likewise imagined, that it secretly reproached 
them ‘for aspiring at sovereignty, while it cherished the rights of 
‘the two pupils; and left the hei ag in asituation of uncertainty, 
im consequence of which they were perpetually in fear of being 
‘divested of their power. Both the one and the other believed it 
~ would be easy for them to sueceed in their designs, if the Macedo- 
“nians were once engaged at home in a civil war. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the most power- 
ful of all the captains of Alexander. His authority was absolute in 
all the provinces of Asia Minor, with the title of generalissimo, and 
an army of 70,000 men and thirty elephants, which no power inthe 

“empire was, at that ‘time, capable of resisting. It cannot, there- 
tore, be thought surprising, that this superiority should inspire him 
with the design of engrossing the whole monarchy; and, in order 
to succeed in that attempt, he began with making a reformation in 
all the governments of the provinces within his -jurisdiction, dis- 
placing all those persons whom he suspected, and substituting hid 
creatures in theirroom. In'the conduct of this scheme, be removed — 
‘Arideus from the government of Lesser Phrygia and the Helle- 
‘spont, and Clitus from that of Lydia. . 
Polysperchont neglected nothifig, on his part, thatuwas necessary 
to strengthen his interest ; and thought it adviseable to recall Olym- 
pias, who had retired into Epirus under the regency of Antipater, 
with the offer of sharing his authority with her. ‘This primvess 
ilespatched a courier to Rumenes, to consult him on the proposal she 


' _ (had received; and he advised her to wait some time, in order to see 


what turn affairs would take; adding, that if she determined to 
return to Macedonia, he would recommend it to her in particular, 
to forget all the injuries she thought she had received; that it would 
also be her interest to govern with moderation, and to make others 
“rensible of her authority by benefactions, and not by severity. As 
*tovall other particulars, he promised an inviolable attachment. to 
herself and the royal family. Olympias did not conform to these 
judicious counsels in any respect, but set out as soon as possibledor 
‘Macedonia; where, upon her arrival, she consulted nothing but her 
“passions, and her insatiable desire of dominion and revenge. 
+Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon his hands, endeay- 


* Diod. |. xviii. p. 630. *{ Diod.1. xviii p. G26 & 684. Cor. Nep. in Eumen. ec. vi 
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oured to secure Greece, of which be foresaw Cassander would 
uttempt to make himself master. He also took measures with 
relation to other parts of the empire, as will appear by the sequel. 


Tn order to engage the Greeks in his interest,* he issued a decree, 


by which he recalled the exiles, and reinstated all the cities in their 
ancient privileges. He acquainted the Athenians in particular by 
letters, that the king had re-established their democracy and an- 
ecient form of government, by which the Athenians were admitted 
without distinction into public offices. This was a strain of policy 
calculated to ensnare Phocion ; for Polysperchon intending to make 
himself master of Athens, as was evident in a short time, despaired 
of sueceeding in that design, unless he could find some expedient 
to procure the banishment of Phocion, who had favoured and intro- 
<iuced oligarchy under Antipater; and he had, therefore, no doubt 


that lie would be immediately banished, as soon as those, who had 


been excluded from the government, should be reinstated in their 
encient rights. 


4 SECT. V. 


The Athenians condemn Phocion to die. Cassander makes himself master of Athens, 


where he established Demetrius Phalereus in the ernment of that ie goer His 
prudent administration. Eumenes quits Nora. Various expeditions 


‘Seleucus, Ptolemy, and other generals against him. causes Aridwus to be 


t 


By 


stain, and is murdered in her turn by orders of C . The war between 
him and Polysperchon. The re-esta tof Thebes. Eumenes is betrayed by 
~ his own troops, delivered up to Antigonus, and put to death. ' 


Cassander,} before the death of Antipater was known at Athens 


had sent Nicanor thither, to succeed Menyllus in the government 
of the fortress of Munyclhia, soon after which he had made himself 
master of the Pireeus. Phocion, who placed too much confidence 
in the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, had contracted a strict inti- 
macy, and conversed frequently with him, which caused the people 


to suspect lim more than eyer. 

Inthis conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, arrived 
with a.great body of troops, uader pretext of suecouring the city 
against Nicanor, but in reality to seize it himself, if possible, by 
taking advantage of the divisions which then reigned within it. A 
tumultuous assembly was convened, in which Phocion was divested 


of his employment; while Demetrius Phalereus, with several other 


citizens, Wiio were apprehensive of the same fate, immediately re- 
tired from the city. Phocion, who had the grief to see himself 
accused of treason, took sanctuary with Polysperchon, who. sent 
him back io be tried by the people. An assembly was immediately 
convoked, from which neither slaves, foreigners, nor any infamous 
persops whatever, were excluded, although this proceeding was 
contrary to all the established rules. Phocion and the other pri- 


* Diod. |. xviii. p. 631, 632 t Diod, I. xviii. p. 88-642, 
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soners were presented to the people. Most persons of any merit 


_ in the assembly, cast down their eyes to the earth at this spectacle, 


and covering their heads, wept abundantly. One among them having 
the courage to move, that the slaves and foreigners might be or- 
dered to withdraw, was immediately opposed by the populace, who 
cried out that they ought rather to stone those advocates for oli- 
garchy, and enemies of the people. Phocion frequently attempted © 
to plead his own cause, and vindicate his conduct, but was always 
interrupted. It was customary at Athens, for the person accused 
to declare, before sentence passed against him, what punishment he 
ought tosuffer. Phocion answered aloud, that he condemned him- 
self to die, but desired the assembly to spare the rest. Upon this, 
the suffrages were demanded, and they were unanimously sen- 
tenced to suffer death, previous to which they were conveyed to 
the dungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, and some others, though ab- 
sent, were included in the same condemnation. The compa- 
‘nions of Phocion were so affected by the sorrow of their relations 
and friends, who came to embruce them in the streets, with the 
melancholy tender of the last farewell, that they proceeded on 
their way, lamenting their unhappy fate in a flood of tears: but 
Phocion still retained the same air and countenance as he had 
formerly shown when he quitted the assembly to take upon him 
the command of armies, and when the Athenians attended him 
in crowds to his own house with the voice of praises and accla- 
mations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, advanced up to 
him, and spat in his face. Phocion only turned to the magistrates, 
and said, “ Will nobody hinder this man from acting so unworthily ?” 
When he arrived at the prison, one of his friends having asked him if 
he had any message tosendto hisson? “ Yes, certainly,” replied he, 
“it is to desire that he would never remember the injustice of the 
Athenians.” When he had uttered thece words, he took the hem- 
lock, and died. 

On that day there was also a public procession; and as it passed 
before the prison, some of the persons who composed it took their 
crowns from their heads; others turned their eyes to the gates of 
the prison, and burst into tears; and all who had any remains of | 
humanity and religion, and whose souls were not entirely depraved 
and blinded by rage or envy, acknowledged it to be an instance of 
unnatural barvarity, as well as a great impiety, with regard to the 
city, not to have abstained, on such a solemn day, from the infliction- 


_of death on a citizen so universally esteemed, and whose admirable 


virtues had procured him the appellation of ‘The Good.* , 
To punish the greatest virtues as the most flagitious crimes,f 


* Ob integritatem vite Bonus est appellatus. Cor. Nep. 

t Quid obest quin publica dementia sit existimanda, summo consensu mnaximas tire 
utes quasi gravissima delicta punire, beneficiaque injuriis rependere? Quod cum 
ubique, tum privcipué Athenis intolerabile videri debet, in qui urbe adversis ingracom 
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‘and to repay the best of services with the joe 


is an offence worthy of condemnation in all places, but és 

ir Athens, where ingratitude reniagittiriie = by the law. The 
iegulations of her sage legislator still subsisted at that time, but 
they were wrested to the condemnation of her citizens, and only 


became an evidence, how much that people were degenerated in. 


theiy manners. = . 
_ The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the punishment they 
had caused him to suffer, and faneying that something mote was 
still wanting to complete. their triumph, obtained an order from the: 
people, that his body should be carried out of the territory of Attica, 
and that none of the Athenians should furnish fire to honour his 
funeral pile: these last offices were, therefore, rendered to him in 
‘the territories of Megara. A lady of the country, who accident- 
ally assisted at his funeral with her servants, caused a cenotaph, or 
yacant tomb, to be erected to his memory on the same spot; over 
which she made the customary libations; and collecting into her 
robe the bones of that great man, which she had carefully gat 3 
_fp, she conveyed them into her house by night, and buried them, 
under her hearth, with these expressions: ** Dear and sacred hearth, 
There confide to thee, and deposit in thy bosom, these’ precions: 
“remains of ‘a worthy man. Preserve them with fidelity, in order 
restore them hereafter to the monument of his ancestots, when the 
“Athenians shall become wiser than they are at present.” | 
Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety of irregular, 
‘tumultuous, unjust, and cruel sentences, denounced in Atheng against 
virtuous citizens at different times, might have prepared us for ae 
last; it will, however, be always thought nee ree Ww 
people, of whom one naturally conceives a noble idea, after such a 
series of great actions, should be capable of such a strange perver- 
sity. But it ought to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile popu- 
lace, entirely void of honour, probity; and morals, predomimated at 
that time at Athens. And there is sufficient foundation for the- 
sentiments of Plato and Plutarch, who declare, that the people, 
when they are either destitute of guides, or no longer listen to their 
admonitions; and when they have thrown. off the reins by which 
they once were checked, and are entirely abandoned to their impe- 
tuosity and caprice; ought to be considered as a blind, furious, in- 
tractable, and blood-thirsty monster, ready to launch in a moment: 
into the most fatal and opposite extremes, and infinitely more -for- 
midable than the most inhuman tyrants. What can be expected 
from such a tribunal? When people resolve to be guided by nothing 
but mere passion; to have no regard to decorum, and to rum head 


long into an’ open violation of all laws; the best, the peje, and 
and 


most innocent of mankind, will sink under an implacab pre-- 


ive. 3. 


««actio constituta est—Quantam ergo reprehensionem rarest ee eae 
» 8ed iniquissima habebant ingenia, moribus suis, quam legibus uerint ? Wal. A 
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eats This Socrates experienced denest a hundred yean 
perished by the same fate. 

Jast was one of the greatest men that Greece ever produced 


4 whose ‘person at kind of merit was united. He had been 
“educated in erty school of Plato and Xenocrates, and formed his 
manners upon the most tans ay of Pagan virtue, to which his 


conduct was always conformable 


It would be difficult for any ‘person to carry disinterestedness 
higher than this extraordinary man; which appeared from the ex- 
treme poverty in which he died, after the many great offices he had 
filled. How many ee eecice of acquiring riches has a general 
always at the head of armies, who acts against rich and opulent 
enemies ; sometimes in countries abounding with all things, and 
which seem to invite the plunderer! But Phocion would have 
thought it infamous, had he returned from his campaigns laden with 
any acquisition, but the glory of his exalted actions, and the grate- 
ful benedictions of the people he had spared. 

This excellent person, amidst all the severity which rendered him 
m some measure intractable, when the interests of the republic 
were concerned, had so much natural softness and humanity, that 
his enemies themselves always found him disposed to assist them. 
't might even have been said, that he was a composition of two 
natures, whose qualities were entirely opposite to each other in 
appearance. When he acted asa public man, he armed himself 
with fortitude, and steadiness, and zeal; he could sometimes ussume 
even the air of a rigid indignation, and was inflexible in supporting 
diserpline in its utmost strictness. If, on the other hand, he appear- 
ein a private capacity, his conduct was a perpet ual ¢ display of 
mildness and affability, condescensicn und patience, and was graced 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce of life aoreeable. 
It was no inconsiderable metit, and especially in a military man, to 
. be capable of uniting two such different characters in such a man- 
ner, that as the severity. which was necessary for the preservation 
of cood order, Was never seen to degenerate into the rigour that 
creates aversion, so the gentleness and complacency of his disposi 
tion never sunk into that softness and indifference which occasions 
coutempt. 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the modern custom — 
of his country, which made war and politics two different profes. 
sions; and also for restoring the manner of governing which Peri- 
cles and Arictides REAM by uniting each of those talents in 
himself. 

As he was ersuaded that eloquence was essential to a states 
man, especial y in a republican government, he applied himself to 
the attaimment of it with great assiduity and success. His was 
_ concise, solid, full of force and sense, always keeping close to the 
‘point in question. He thought it beneath a statesman to use & 
poignant and satiric style, and ‘hie only answer to those who employ- 
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-ed such language against him, was silence 
having once interrupted him with many inj | 
suffered him to continue in that strain as long as he : 

. then resumed his own discourse with as much coolness as if he 
heard nothing. ‘% . 


’ 


? “ 


elected general by a people to whose caprice he was so inclin- 

_ able to accommodate his conduct ; and it is remarkable that these 
elections always happened when be was absent, without any pre- 
vious solicitations on his part. His wife was sufficiently seniaible 
how much this redounded to his glory; and one day when an Ionian 
lady of considerable rank, who Todas in her house, showed her, 
with an air of ostentation and pleasure, her ornaments of gold, 
with a variety of jewels and bra¢elets, she answered her with a 
modest tone, “ I’or my part, I have no ornament but Phocion, who 
for these twenty years has always been elected general of the 
Athenians.” 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little to the vigorous 
and healthy old age he enjoyed. .When he was in his eightieth 
year, lie commanded the forces, and sustained all the fatigues of 
war, with the vivacity of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the polities of Phocion was, that 
peace ought always to be the aim of every wise government. and 
with this view he was a constant o of all wars that were | 
cither imprudent or unnecessary. He was even apprehensive of 
those that were most just and expedient; because he was sensible, 
that every war weakened and impoverished a state, even amidst a 
series of the greatest victories, and that whatever the advantage 
might be at the commencement of it, there was never any certainty 
of terminating it, without experiencing the most tragical vicissitudes _ 
of fortune. | 

The interest of the public never gave way with him to any do- 
mestic views; he constantly refused to solicit, or act in favour of 
his son-in-law, Charicles, who was summoned before the republic, 
ta account for the sums he had received from Harpalus; and he 
then addressed himself to him with this admirable expression—* I 
have made you my son-in-law, but only for what is honest and 
honourable.” It must indeed be acknowledged, that men of this 
character seem very uvaccommodating and in the 
common transactions of life: they are always difficulties,+ 
when any affair is proposed to them; and never any good 
ofices with entire ease and grace. ‘They must alwa deliberate, 
whether what is requested of them be just or not. Their friends 
and relations have as little influence’ over them as utter strangers ; 


* Mut. de ger. rep. p. 810. 
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* rogati. npis cnim excusatio est, et miniinée 
si quis contra rempublicam se arnici caus feel 


It was hig V glorious fur Phocion, that he was forty-five times — 


‘ "4 in 
t Hee pringa lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque mcg res tarpes, nec facianus | 
ccripien, tun 
sse fateatur 
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¥ always either their conscience, or some particular 


_ duties, to ancient ship, affinity, or the interest of their families. 
To this height of delicacy did Phocion carry the Pagan probity. 

om pasa -l justly apply to him what Tacitus said of a celebrated - 
- Roman, I mean Helvidius Priscus.* Phocion, who had as solid a 


genius as that person, applied himself at first to philosophy, not to 


7 


cover his indolence with the pompous title of a sage, but to qualify © 
himself for entering upon the conduct of affairs with more vigour 


- and resolution against all unexpected accidents. He concurred in 


Opinion with those who acknowledge no other good or evil than 
virtue and yice, and who rank all externals, as fortune, power, no- 
bility, in the class of indifferent things. He was’a firm friend, a 
tender husband, a good senator, a worthy citizen, and discharged 
all the offices of civil life with equal integrity. He preserved a 
steadiness of mind in prosperity that resembled stiffness and seve- 
rity, and despised death as much as riches. 

These are part of the great qualities of Phocion, who merited a 
happier end; and they were eased in their most amiable light by 
his death. The constancy of mind, the mildness of disposition, and 
the forgetfulness of wrongs, conspicuous in his conduct on that 
occasion, are above all his other praises, and infinitely enhance their 
lustre, especially as we shall see nothing comparable to him from 
henceforth in the Grecran history. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not sensible of their 
unworthy proceeding till some time after his death. The Athenians 
then erected a statue of brass to his memory, and honourably in- 
terred his bones at the public expense. His accusers also suffered 
a punishment suitable to their desert; but did not his judges them- 
scives deserve to be treated with greater severity? 'They punished 
their own crime in cthers,and thought themselves acquitted by erect- 
4ng a brazen statue. ‘They were even ready to relapre into the same 
injustice against others who were equally innocent, whom they con- 
demned during their lives, and had never the equity to acquit till 
after their death. 

Cassander was careful to take advantage of the disorder that - 
reigned in Athens,} and entered the Pirmeus with a flect of thirty- 
five vessels, which he had received from Autigonus. The Athenians, 
when they beheld themselves destitute of all succours, nnanimously 
resolyed to send deputies to Cassander, in order to know the con- 
ditions on which they might obtain peace; and it wos mutually 
agreed that the Athenians should continue masters of the city, with 
its territories, and likewise of the revenues and ships. But it was 


* Ingenium illustre altioribus stadiis javenis admodum dedit, non ut nemine magni- 
fico segne otium: velaret, sed qud firmior adversiis fortuita rempublicam capesseret. - 
tores secutus est, qui sola bona quz honesta, mala tantdm que turpia, poten- 
tiam, nobilitatem, ceteraque extra animum, neque bonis neque malis annumerant— 
Vivis, senator, maritus, amicus, cunctis vite officiis equabilis: opum contemptor, recth 
pervicax, constans adversis metus. Tacit. Hist. |. iv. c. 5. 

{ Diod. 1. xvill. p. 642 ’ 
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| in that = citadel bettert: rar < 
“he had ended the war with the kings. 
tothe affairs of the republic, it was a 
ae ed to ten mies ayer! aa sic 
‘m the government, which was a less sum alf than 
was” ‘the qualification for public employments, a 
himself master of Athens. tie a word, the inhabitants permitted. 
‘Cassander to choose what citizen he pleased to govern the republic; 
‘and Demetrius Phalereus was elected to that dignity about fhe 
‘close of the third year ofthe 115th Olympiad. The ten years’ go- 


vernment, therefore, which Diodorns Diogenes have assigned: 
Demetrius, is to be computed from the heginnkag ht the following 
year. 


He governed the republic in peace: constantly treated his fellow- 
citizens with mildness and humanity; and historians acknowled 
that the government was never botter regulated than under Cas- 

sander. ‘This prince seemed inclinable to tyranny: but the Athe- 
nians were not sensible of its effects. And thou emetrius, whom 
he had constituted chief of the republic, was invested with a kind 
of sovereign puwer; yet instead of abolishing the democracy, he 
may rather be said to have re-established it. He acted in such a 
manner, that the people scarce perceived that he was master. As 
he united in' his person the politician and the man of Jetters; this 
soft and persuasive eloquence demonstrated the truth ofan expres- 
sion he frequently used, tliat discourse had as'much power in a go- 
vernment, as arms in war. His abilities in political affairs were 
equally conspicuous;* for he drew forth speculative philosophy 
from the shade and inactivity of the schools, exhibited her in fult 
light, and knew how to familiarize her precepts with the most tnu- 
multuous a ffairs. Jt would have been difficult, therefore, to have 
fonnd a peru on capable of excelling like him, at the same time, in the 
art of government, and the study ‘of the sciences. 

He acquired, during these ten years of his government, that repn- 
tation which has caused him to be considered es one of the greatest 
men Athens has produced. He augmented the revenues ofthe re- 
public, and adorned the city with noble structures; he was likewise 
industrious to diminish laxury, and all expenses calculated only for 
estentation. For which rezson he disapproved of those that were 
laid out on theatres,} porticoes, and new tem oie and openly cen- 
sured Pericles, for having bestowed such a prodigious sum of money 


* Mirabiliter doctrinam ex umbraculis eruditoram otioque, non teodd in solem ainjne 
pulverem, sed in ipsum discrimen acicmque perdaxit.—Qui utraque re excelleret, wt ot 
doctrine studiis, et regenda civitate princeps esset, quis. facilé prater hunc invenire 
potest? Cic. 1. iii. de ‘Leg. n. 15. 


4 Theatra, porticus, nova templa, verecundiis r propter Pompeium ; sed 
duciiszim improbant—ut Phalercus Demetrius qui principem Greciz, vit 
— wantam pecuniam in-preciara iila Propylaea conjeceris. BeubildoOfie 
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on the magnificent porticoes of the temple of Pallas, called Propy- 
4eea.** But in all public feasts which had been consecrated by an- 
Ayquity, oF when the people were inclinable to be expensive in the 

' «elebration of any sacred solemnities, he permitted them to use 
their riches.as they pleased. | mi 
» The-expense was excessive at the death of great persons,f and. 
their sepulchres, were as sumptuous and magnificent as those of 
the Romans in the age of Cicero. Demetrius made a law to abolish 
this abuse, which passed into a custom, and inflicted penalties on 
those who disobeyed it. He also ordered the ceremonials of funerals. 
to be performed by night, and none were permitted to place any 
‘other ornament on tombs, than a column three cubits high, or a plain 
tablet, mensam; and appointed a particular magistrate to enforce 
the observation of this law. 

He likewise made laws for the regulation of manners,{ and com- 
manded young persons to testify respect to their parents at home; 
und in the city to those whom they met in their way, and to them- 
selves when they were alone. : 

‘The poor citizens were likewise the objects of his attention.¢ 
There were at that time*in Athens some of the descendants of Aris- 
tides, that Athenian general, who, afier he had possessed the great- 
est offices in the state, and governed the affairs of the treasury for 
a very considerable time, died so poor, that the public was obliged 
to defray the charges of his funeral. Demetrius took care of those 
descendants who were poor, and assigned them a daily sum for their 
subsistence. 

Such, says /Mlian,|| was the government of Demetrius Phalereus, 
ull the spirit of envy, so natural to the Athenians, obliged him to 
juit the city, in the manner we shal! soon relate. 

The adyantageous testimonials rendered him by ancient authors 
ef the greatest repute, not only with respect to his extraordinary 
talents and ability in the art of government, but likewise to his vir- 
tue, and the wisdom of his conduct, furnish a full refutation of ali 
that has been advanced by Athenieus, on the authority of the histo- 
rian Duris, with relation to the irregulerity of his deportment; and 
strengthens the conjecture of Mr. Bonamy, who supposes, that . 
Duris, or Athenzus, has imputed that to Demetrius Phalereus, 
which related only to Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son of Antigonus, 
to whom A@lian ascribes the very particwars which Athenmus had 
cited from Duris. The reader may have recourse to tie dissertation 
of Mr, Bonamy,{! which has been very useful to me in the course of 
this work. 

During the 115th Olympiad,’* Demetrius Phalereus caused the 


_ *Pluwineprecept reipoger.p. 818. ft Cie. de Leg. 1. Ji. n. 63-66. Diog. 
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inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, and they amounted to 21,000 
citizens,* 10,900 strangers, and 40,000{ domestics.§. 

We now return to Polysperchon.|| When he had received intel- 
ligence that Cassander had made himself master of Athens, he im- 
inediately hastened to besiege him in that oa Bt ny as the siege 
took up a great length of time, he left part of his t before 
place, and advanced with the rest into Peloponnesus, to force the 
city of Megalopolis to surrender. The inhabitants made a lon 
and vigorous defence, which compelled Polysperchon to employ his 
attention and forces on those quarters to which he was called by 
more pressing necessities. He despatched Clitus to the Hellespont, 
with orders to prevent the enemy's troops from passing out of Asia 
into Europe. Nicanor set sail, at the same time, from the port of_ 
Athens, in order to attack him, but was himself defeated near Byzan- 
tium. Antigonus having advanced in a very seasonable juncture, 
made himself amends for this loss, beat Clitus, and took all his fleet, 
except the vessel which Clitus was aboard, which escaped with great 
dificulty. . 

Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavours to reduce 
umenes,‘] whose valour, wisdom, and great ability in the art of 
war, were more formidable to him than all the rest. though he had 
besieged and blocked him up for twelve months in the castle of 
Nora. He therefore made a second attempt to engage him in his 
interest, for he had taken measures to that effect before he formed 
that siege. He accordingly consigned this commission to Jerom 
of Cardia, his countryman, and a famous historian of that time,** 
who was authorized by him to make overtures of accommodation 
to his adversary. Eumenes conducted this negotiation with so 
much dexterity and address, that. he extricated himself from the- 
siege at the very juncture wherein he was reduced to the last ex- 
tremities, and without entering into any particular engagements 
with Antigonus.. Tor the latter having inserted in the oath which 
Kumenes was to swear in consequence of this accommodation, that 
he would consider all those as his friends and enemies, who should 
prove such to Antigonus; Eumenes changed that article, and swore 
that he would regard all those as his friends and enemies, who 
sould be such to Olympias and the kings, as well as to Antigonus. 
He consented that the Macedonians who assisted at the siege, 
sliould determine which of these two forms was best; and as t 
were guided by their affection for the royal family, they 


© Abuvadous. t eeeTolxcus, 

{The words in the original are mugiadac, <ovegee 4, forty myriads, which are 
equal to 400,000, which is an evident mistake; and it undoubtedly ought to be read 
vie wages, four myriads, which amount to 40,000. ; , 
 § otuéras. || Diod. 1. xviii. p. 6442-646. Vv Plut. in Eumen. p. 500. 
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without the least hesitation, for the form drawn up by Eumenes; 
upon which he swore to it, and the siege was immediately raised. 

When nr was informed of the manner in which this affair 
was concluded, he was so dissatisfied with it, that he refused to 
ratify the treaty, and gave orders for the siege to be instantly re- 
newed. ‘These orders, however, came too late, for as soon as 
Eumenes saw the enemy’s forces were withdrawn from before the 
place, he quitted it without delay, with the remains of his troops, 
which amounted to 500 men, and retired to Cappadocia, where he 
immediately assembled 2000 of his veteran soldiers, and made all 
the necessary preparations for sustaining the war, which he foresaw 
would soon be revived against him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having occasioned 9 @ 
great alarm, Polysperchon the regent despatched to Eumenes, in 
the name of the kings, a commission by which he was constituted 
captain-general of Asia Minor; orders were likewise sent to Ten- 
tames and Antigenes, colonels of the Argyraspides, to join, and 
serve under him, against Antigonus. The necessary orders were 
also transmitted to those who had the care of the king’s treasures, 
to pay him 500 talents, for the re-establishment of his own affairs, 
and likewise to furnish him with all the sums that would be neces- 
sary to defray the expenses of the war. All these were accompa- 
nied with letters fromm Olympias to the same purport. 

A. M. 3685. Iwumenes was very sensible that the accumulation 
Ant. J.C, 318. of all these honours on the head of a foreigner,* 
would infallibly excite a violent envy against him, and render him 
odious to the Macedonians: but as he was incapable of acting to 
any effect without them, and since the good of the service itself 
male it necessary for him to employ all Lis efforts to gain them, he 
began with refusing the sums which were granted him for his own 
use, declaring that he had no occasion for them, because he was not 
intent on any particular advantage of his own, nor en any enter- 
prise of that tendency. He was studious to treat every person 
about him, the officers, and even the soldiers, with an obliging civili- 
ty, in order to extinguish, as much as possible, or at least to weak 
en, by an engaging conduct, the jealousy to which his condition, 
as a foreigner, afforded a plausible pretext, though he endeavoured 
not to draw it upon himself by any conduct of bis own. 

But an impediment, still more invincible in appearance, threw 
him under a restraint, and created him very cruel anxiety. Anti- 

enes and Teutames, who commanded the Argyraspides, thought: 
it dishonourable to their nation to submit to a foreigner, and refused 
to attend him in council. On the other hand, he could not, without 
derogating from the prerogatives of his post, comply with them in 
that point, and consent to his own degradation. An ingenious fic- 
tion di him from this perplexity; and he had recourse to 
the aids of religion, or rather superstition, which has always a 
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powerful influence over the minds of men, and selde 


seldom fails:to’'take— 
effect. He assured them, “That Alexander, in his royul 
robes, had appeared to him in his slumber, yee} oo mean 
nificent tent, in which a throne was erected, and. are! 
declared to him, that while they held their councils:in that tent,:to 
deliberate on their affairs, he himself would be always. present, 
‘seated on that throne; from whence he would issue his:orders to 
his captains, and that he would conduct them in the execution of 
all their designs and enterprises, provided they would always ad- 
dress themselves to arrye This discourse was sufficient, and the 
minds of all who heard it were wrought the profound 
respect they entertained for the memory of ‘that a : im conse- 


quence of which they immediately ordered a id tent to be0e 


erected, anda throne placed in it, whieh was to be called the throne 
of Alexander ; and on it were to be laid his diadem and crown, with 
his sceptre and arms; that all the chiefs should resort thither every 
morning to offer sacrifices; that their consultations should be held 
near the throne, and that all orders should be received im the name 
of the king, as if he were still living, and taking care of his king- 
dom. Eumenes calmed the dispute by this expedient, which met 
with unanimous approbation. No-one raised himself above the 
others; but each competitor continued in the enjoyment of his pri- 
vileges, till new events decided them in a more positive manner. 

As Eumenes was sulliciently supplied with money,* he soon 
raised a very considerable body of troops, and had an army of 
20,000 men in the spring. ‘These forces, with Kumenes at their 
head, were sufficient to spread terror among his enemies. Piolemy 
sailed to the coasts of Cilicia, and employed all sorts of expedients 
to corrupt the Argyraspides. Antigonus, on his part, made the 
same attempts by the emissaries he had in his camp; but neither 
the one nor the other could then sneceed; so much had Eumenes. 
gained upon the minds of his soldiers, and so great Was the conii- 
dence they reposed in him. 

He advanced, with these troops, thus favourably disposed, inte 
Syria and Phoenicia, to recover those provinces which Ptolemy had 
seized with the greatest injustice. ‘The maritime force of Phoenicia, 
in conjunction with the fleet, which the regent had already pro- 
cured, would have rendered them absolute masters by sea, and they 
might likewise have been capable of transmitting all necessary suc- 
cours toeaeh other. Could !umenes have succeeded in this design, 
it would have been a decisive blow; but the fleet of Polysperchon 


~ having been entirely destroyed by the miscondnet of Clitus, who 


commanded it, that misfortune rendered his project inefiectual. .Au- 
tigonus, who had defeated him, marched by land, immediately after 
that victory, against Kumenes, with an army much more numerous 


than his own. Humenes made a prudent retreat through Cele 
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‘eyria, passed the Euphrates, and took up his winter-quarters at 
Carrhe, in Mesopotamia. if Zs 
During his continuance in those parts,* he sent to Pithon, gover- 
nor of Media, and to Seleucus, governor of Babylon, to press them 
to jom him with their forces against Antigonus, end caused the 
orders of the kings to be shown them, hy which they were enjoined 
to comply with his demand. They answered, that they were ready 
to assist those monarchs; but that, as to himself, they would have 
no transactions with a man who had been declared a public enemy 
by the Macedonians. This was only a pretext, and they were ac- 
tuated by a much more prevalent motive. If they had acknow- 
“edged the authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancing 
.to him, and snbjecting their troops to his command, they must also. 
have acknowledged the sovereign power of the regent, as well as 
of those who were masters of the royal pupils, and made use of 
‘their name, to render their own power more extensive. Pithon and 
Seleucus must, therefore, by inevitable consequence, have owned 
that they held their governments only from those kings, and might 
‘be divested of them at their pleasure by the first order which might 
be issued to that effect; ha this would have destroyed all. their 
‘ambitious with a single stroke. 
‘Most of the officers of Alexander, who had shared the govern- 
“ments of the empire themselves after his death, were soli- 
citous to secure to themselves the supreme power in their several! 
_ provinces ; for which-reason they pad thoods a person of a mean 
capacity, and an infant, on whom they conferred the title of sove- 
relen, in order to have sufficient time to establish their,usurpations 
under so weak a rmment. But all these measures would have 
scensliaeaticasiot A they had allowed Eumenes,an ascendant. overt 
them, with such an air of superiority as subjected them to his or- 
ters. He issued them, indeed, in the name of the kings; bnt this 
was a circumstance they were desirous of evading, and this it was 
that created him so many enemies and obstructions. They were 
also apprehensive of the merit and superior genius of Eumenes, 
whoawas capable of the greatest and most difficult enterprises. It 
is certain, that of all the captains of Alexander, he had the great- 
est Share of wisdom and bravery, and was also the most steady in 
_ his resolutions, and the most faithful in his engagements; for he 
never violated those which he had made with any of those com- 


anders, though they did not observe the same fidelity with respect _ 


» to him, ; 
Eumenes marched in the direction of Babylonia the following 
spring, and was in danger of Josing his army by a stratagem. of 
‘Seleucus. The troops were encamped in a plain near the Euphra- 
tes; and Seleucus, by cutting the banks of that river, laid all the 
neighbouring country under water. Kumenes, however, was so 
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expeditious as {c gain an eminence with his bape and found 
means, the next day. to drain off the inundation so effectually, that 
~ he pursued h.s march almost without sustaining any loss. © 

eleucus wae then reduced to the necessity of making a truce 
with him,* and of granting him a peaceable passage through the 
territories of his province, in order to arrive at Susa, where he dis- 
posed his troops into quarters of refreshment while he solicited all 
the governors of the provinces m Upper Asia for succours. He 
had before notified to them the order of the kings; and those whom 
he had charged with that commission, found them all assembled, at 
the close of a war they had undertaken in concert against Pithon 
the governor of Media. This Pithon having pursued the very same 
measures in the Upper Asia, which Antigonus had formed in the 
Lower, had caused Philotas to be put to death, and made himself 
master of his government. He would likewise have attempted to 
troat the rest in the same manner, if they had not d him by 
this confederacy, which the common interest had formed against 
him., Peucestes, governor of the province of Persia, had the com- 
mand in chief conferred upen him, and defeated Pithon, drove him 
out of Media, and obliged him to go to Babylon to implore the pro- 
tection of Seleucus. A\|l the confederates were still. in the camp 
after this victory, wlicn ‘the deputies from Eumenes arrived, and 
they immediately marched from Susa to join him; not that they 
were really devoted to the royal party, but because they were more 
apprehensive than ever of being subjected to the victorious Anti- 
onus, who was then at the head of a powerful army, and either 
divested of their em loyments all such governors as he suspected, 
or reduced them to the state of mere officers, liable to be removed 
and punished at his pleasure. 

They joined Enmenes, therefore, with all their forces, which com- 
erry an army of above 25,000 men. With this reinforcement he 
saw himself not only in a condition to oppose Antigonus, who was 
then advancing to him, but even much superior in the number of 
his troops. The season wag too far advanced when Antigonus ar- 


rived at the banks of the Tigris, and was obliged to take winter- 
A. M. 3887. quarters in Mesopotamia; where, with Seleucus 
Ant. J.C, 317, and Pithon, who were then of his party, he con- 


certed measures for the operations of the next campaign. 

During these transactions,f Macedonia was the scene of a great 
revolution. Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, whom 
Polysperchon had recalled had made herself absulute inistress of 
affairs, and caused Andzus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the title of 
king for six years and four months, to be put to death. Eurydice 
his consort shared the saine fate; fur Olympias sent her a dagger, 
a cord, anda bowl of px «cn, and only allowed her the liberty of 
choosing her death. 3. accordingly gave the preference to the 
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cord, and then strangled herself, after she had uttered a thousand 
imprecations against her enemy and murderess. Nicaaor, the 
brother of Cassander, and a hundred of the principal friends ot 
this latter, likewise suffered death. ; 
These repeated barbarities did not long remain unpunished 
Olympias had retired to Pydna with the young king Alexander, 
and his mother Roxana, with Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander 
the Great, and Deidamia, the daughter of Macides, king of Epirus, 
and sister of Pyrrhus. Cassander did not lose any time, but be 
sieged them by sea and land. Macides prepared to assist the 
princesses, and was already upon his march; but the greatest part 
of his forces, who were averse to that expedition, revolted from the 
“king, and condemned him to banishment when they returned ta 
Epirus. They likewise massacred al] his friends; and Pyrrhus 


' the son of ASacides, who was then but an- infant, would have suf 


fered the same fate, if a set of faithful domestics had not happily 
withdrawn him from their rage. Epirus then declared in favour 
of Cassander, who sent Lyciscus thither to take upon him the 

overnment in his name. Olympias had then no resource but in 

olysperchon alone, who was then in Pherrhebia, a small province 
on the confines of AStolia, and was preparing to succour her; but 
Cassander sent Callas, one of his generals, ayainst him, who cor- 
rupted the greatest part of his troops, and obliged him to retire 
into Naxia, a city of Perrhewbia, where he besieged him. _Olym- 
pias, who had supported all the miseries of famine with an invinci- 

le courage, haying now lost all hopes of relief, was compelled to 
surrender at discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner that might give 
the least offence, prompted the relations of the principal officers, 
whom Olympias had caused to be slain during her regency, to ac- 
cuse her in the assembly of the Macedonians, and to sue for ven- 
geance for the cruelties she had committed. The request of a 
ilese persons was granted; and when they had all been heard, she 
was condemned to die, though absent, and no one interposed his 
good offices in her defence. After sentence of death had thus 
passed, Cassander proposed to lier, by some friends, to retire to 
Athens, promising to accommodate her with a galley to convey her 
thither, whenever she should be so disposed. His intention was 


_ to destroy her in her passage by sea, aud te publish through all 


Macedonia that the gods, amidst their displeasure at her horrible 
cruelties, had abandoned her to the mercy of the waves; for he was 
apprehensive of a retaliation from the Macedonians, and was, there- 
fore, desirous of casting upon Providence all the odious circum- 
stances of his own perfidy. 

- Olympias, whether she had been advertised of Cassander’s de- 
sign, or whether she was actuated by sentiments of grandeur, so 
natural to persons of her rank, imagined her presence alone would 
»talm the storm, and answered with an imperious air, that she was 
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‘fot a-woman who would have recourse ‘to flight, 

pleading her own cause in the public ly ; , this was 
the least favour that could be granted a gueen, or r that it was 
aa act of justice, which could not be refused to persons of the 
lowest rank. Cassander had no inclination to consent to this de- 
rgand, having reason to be apprehensive that the remembrance of” 
Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedonians retained the 
utmost veneration, would create a sudden change in their resoln- 
tions; he, therefore, sent 200 soldiers, entirely devoted to his will, 
with orders to destroy her; but resolute as ae were, they were 
incapable of supporting the air of majesty which | in. the 
eyes and aspect of that princess; and retired without executing 
their commission. It became necessary, therefore, to employ in. 
this murder, the relations of those whom she had caused to suffer 
death; and they were transported at the opportunity of gratifying 
‘their own vengeance, and at the same time making their court to 
Cassander. ‘Thus perished the famous Olympias, the daughter, 
the sister, the wife, and mother of kings, who really merited so 
tragical a period of her days, in consequence of all her-crimes and 
cruelties; but whom it is impossible to see perish in this manner, 
without detesting the wickedness of a prince who deprived her of 
‘life in so unworthy a manner. 


ant Siikiddion 


Cassander already beheld an assured pas: ve to the Macedonian 
‘throne opened to his ambition ;* but he it incumbent on hiro 


‘to have recourse to tas3 reap in order apr eee voi 
against the vicissitudes of time, inconstancy Mac 
mans, and the jealousy of his competitors. ica, the sis- 
ter of Alexander the Great, being qualified by her illustrious birth, 
and authority in Macedonia, to conciliate to him the friendship of 
the grandees and people of that kingdom, he hoped, by espousing 
her, to attach them ina peculiar manner to himself, in consequence 
of the esteem and respect he should testify for the royal family. 
There was still one obstacle more to be surmounted, without 
which Cassander would have always been deemed a usurper and a 
tyrant. ‘The young prince Alexander, the son of Alexander the 
Great, by Roxana, was still living, and had been acknowledged 
king, and the lawful heir to the throne. It became necessary, 
therefore, to remove this prince and his mother out of the way. 
Cassander,} emboldened by tne success of his former crime, was 
determined to commit a second, from whence he expected to derive 
all the fruits of his hopes. _ Prudence, however, made it necessary 
for him to sound the disposition of the Macedonians, with respect 
to the death of Olympias; for if they showed themsélves insensible 
of the.loss of that princess, he might be certain that the death of 
the young king and his mother would affect them as little. He, 


* Diod. 1-xix. p. 695—697. 1 Haud ignarus summa scelera ineipi cum: perieule 
peragi cum premio. Tucit. 
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re, judged it expedient to proceed with caution, and,advance. 
derate steps, to the execution of his scheme. He began 
sing Alexander and Roxana to be conducted to the castle 
of Amphipolis, by a strong escort, commanded by Glaucias, an 
- officer. ntirely deyoted to his interest. When they arrived at that 
fortress, they were divested of all regal honours, and treated rather 


like private persons, whom important motives of state made it ne- 


c ‘yto secure. | ‘ 

"fe Intended, by his next step, to make it evident that he claimed 
the savenge power in Macedonia. With this view, and inorder. 
to render the memory of Olympias still more odious, he gave orders. 
for performing yor Pay magnificence the funeral obsequies.. of 
king Philip,.or Aridwus, and queen Eurydice his wife, who Lad 
been murdered by the directions, of Olympias. He commanded 
such mourning to be used as was customary in solemnities. of that 
nature, and caused the bodies to be deposited in the tombs appro-: 
priated to the sepulture of the Macedonian-kings; affecting by 
these exteriors of dissembled sorrow to manifest his zeal for the. 
royal family, at the same time that he was meditating the destrue- 
tion of the young king. 

Polysperchon, in consequence of the infornrtion he received of 
tiie death of Olympias, and the measures which Cassander was. 
adopting in order to raize himself to the throne of Macedonia, had 
sheltered himself in Naxia, a city of Perrlcebia, where he had sns- 
tained a siege, and from whence he retreated with a very inconsi- 
derable body of troops to pass into Thessaly, in order to join some 
forces of Afacides: after which he advanced into Atolia, where he 
wis greatly respected. Cassander followed him closely, and march, 
el jus anny into Beotia, where the ancient iwhabitants of Thebes: 
were seen wandering froin place to place, without any fixed habi- 
tution or retreat. He was touched with the calamitous condition 
of that.city, which was once so powerful, and iad been rased to its 
very foundations by tlhe commaid of Alexander. Afier a period 
of twenty years, he endeavoured to reinstate it in its primitive 
splendour; the Athenians offered to rebuild part of the walls at 
their own expense, and several towns aud cities of Magna Grecis., 
italy, Sicily and Greece Proper, bestowed considerable sums on 
tliat oceasion-by voluntary contribations. Ly which means, Thebes, 
in a short space of time, recovered its ancient opulence, and became 
even richer than ever, by the care and magnificence of Cassander, 
who wis justly. considered as the father and restorer of that city. 

Cassander, after he had given proper orders for the re-establish- 
ment of Thebes, advanced .into Peloponnesus, against Alexander, 
tlie son of Polysperchion, and marched directly to Argos, which 
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was unwilling to hazard a battle, and thought it more 


retire into Macedonia, after he had left good garrisons in ‘ty ange 
he had taken. = | 
Ashe knew the merit of Alexander,* he endeavoured to disen | 
him from the party of Antigonus, and attach him to his Des, By? 
offering him the government of all Peloponnesus, with the command 
of the troops stationed in that country. An offer so advantageous 
was accepted by Alexander without any hesitation; but he did not 
long enjoy it, being unfortunately slain soon after by some citizens of 
Sicyon, where he then resided, who had combined to destroy him. 
This conspiracy, however, did not produce the effects expected from _ 
it; for Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander, whose heart was a 
composition of grandeur and fortitude, instead of manifesting any 
consternation at the sight of this fatal accident, as she was beloved 
by the soldiers and honoured by the officers, whom she had always — 
obliged and served, assumed the command of the troops, repressed 
the insolence of the Sicyonians, and defeated them in a battle; 
after which she caused thirty of the most mutinous among them to _ 
he hung up; appeased all the troubles which had been excited by _ 
the seditious in the city, re-entered it in a victorious manner, and 
governad it with a wisdom that acquired her the admiration of all 
those who heard her conduct mentioned. 

A. M. 3683. Whilst Cassander was employing all his efforts to 
Ant. J.C. 316. establish himself on the throne of Macedonia, Anti 
gonus was concerting measures to rid himself of a dangerous ene 
my: and having taken the field the ensuing spring, he advanced to — 
Babylon, where he augmented his army with the troops he received 
from Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed the Tigris to attack 
Eumenes, who had neglected nothing on his part to give him a warm 
reception.~ He was much superior to Antigonus in the number of 
his troops, and yet more in the abilities of a great commander; 
though the other was far from being defective in those qualifications: — 
for, next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the best general and 
ablest statesman of his time. \ 

One disadvantage on the side of Eumenes was,} that his army 
being composed of different bodies of troops, which the governors 
of provinces had supplied, each of these governors pretended to the 
command in chief. Eumenes net being a Macedonian, but a Thra- 
cian by birth, every one of them thought himself, for that reason, 
his superior. We may add to this, that the pomp, splendour, and _ 
magnificence, affected by them, seemed to leave an infinite distance 
between him and them, who assumed the air of a real Satrape. | 
They imagined, in consequence of a mistaken and ill-timed ambi- 
tion,t but very customary with great men, that to give sumptuous — 
repasts, and add to them whatever may heighten pleasure and gratify. 


* Diod. 1. xix. p. 705--708.  Diod. }. xix. p. 669—672. Plut. in Eumen. p, 591, 592. 
¢ Non deerant qui ambitione stolidia——luxurioses apparatus conviviorum et irrita- 
menta libidinum ut instrumenta belli mercarentur. Tacit. : 
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the senses, were part of the duties of a soldier of rank; and esti- 
ing their own merit by the largeness of their revenues and 
expenses, they flattered themselves that they had acquired, by their _ 
means, an extraordinary credit, and a great authority over the troops, 
and that the army had all the consideration and esteem for them 
imaginable. | 
A. M. 3689. A circumstance happened which ought to have 

Ant.J.€.315. yndeceived them. As the soldiers were marching 
in quest of the enemy, Eumenes, who was seized with a dangerous. 
indisposition, was carried in a litter, at a considerable distance from 
the army, to be more remote from the noise, that he might enjoy 
the refreshment of slumber, of which he had long been Seactted 
When they had advanced some way, and began to perceive the 
enemy appear on the rising grounds, they halted on a sudden, and 
began to call for Eumenes. At the same time they cast their buck- 
lers on the ground, and declared to their officers that they would 
not erat on their march till Eumenes came to command them. 
He accordingly came with all expedition, hastening the slaves who 
carried him, and opening the curtains on each side of his litter: he 
then stretched out his hands to the soldiers, and made them a de- 
claration of his joy and gratitude. When the troops beheld him, 
they immediately saluted him in the Macedonian language, resumed 
their bucklers, hahed them with their pikes, and broke forth into loud 
exclamations of victory and defiance to their enemies, as if they 
feared nothing, so they had but their general at their head. 

When Antigonus received intelligence that Eumenes was ill,* 
and caused himself to be carried in a litter to the rear of the army, 
he advanced, in hopes that his distemper would deliver his enemies 
into his hands; but when he came near enovgh to take a view of 
them, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the disposition of their 
army, and particularly the litter, which was carried from rank to 
rank, he burst into a loud vein of laughter in his usual manner, and 
addressing himself to one of his officers—* Take notice,” said he, 
“ of yonder litter; it is that which has drawn up those troops against 
us, and is now preparing to attack us.” And then, without losing 
a moment’s time, he caused a retreat to be sounded, and returned 
to his camp. . 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it very evident, on 
this occasion, that they judged all the other satrape exceedingly 
well qualified to give splendid entertainments, and arrange great 
feasts, but that they esteemed Eumenes alone capable of command- 
ing an army with great ability. ‘This is a solid and sensible reflec- 
tion, and affords room for a variety of applications; and points out 
the false taste for glory, and the injudiciousness of those officers 
and commanders, who are only studious to distinguish themselves. 
in the army by magnificent entertainments, and place their princi~ 


® Diod. 1. xix. p. 672. 
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al merit in surpassing others in luxury, and frequently in ruinin . 
tigdindettes, without thanks, by tiveditidtenIbuaahilled ay 
fout thanks, because nobody thinks himself obliged to the 
théit profusion, and they are always the worst serva 
‘The two armies  . separated-without 
at the ‘distance of three furlongs from each ,¥ 


sent ambassadors to. the Satrapa and’ 
Etimenes, to prevail upon them to quit that:general and join him, 
making them at. the same time, the most eee He one to 
induee their compliance. 'The Macedonians rejected his proposals, 
end. dismissed the ambassadors with severe menaces, in case they, 
should presume to make any such offers for the future. Eumenes, 
after having yom ygese them for their fidelity, ing to them this 
very ancient fable: “A lion entertaining a passion for a young vir- 
aif, Yomanitiod her one day in ntarriage of her father, wiihes aabiver 
was, that he esteemed this alliance a great honour to him, and waa. 
__ seady to present his daughter to him; but that his large nails and’ 

“sharp teeth made him apprehensive lest he should employ them a, 
tittle toa rudely upon her, if the least difference should arise between 
them with relation to their household affairs. ‘The lion, who was. 
passionately fond of the maid, immediately suffered his claws to be 
pared off, and his teeth to be drawn out. After which the fatlier 
caught up.a strong cudgel, and’soon drove away his proffered sen- 
in-law. This,” continued Eamenes, “is the aim of Antigonns. He 
amuses you with mighty promises, in order to make himself master 
of your forces; but when he has accomplished that design, he will’ 
soon make you sensible of his teeth and claws.” 

A few days after. this event,t some deserters. from the army of 
Antigonus haviug acquainted Kumenes that that.general was pre- 
paring “to decamp the next night, about the hour of nine or fen in 
the evening, Kumenes at first suspected that his intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which was a fertile country, 
«apable of subsisting numerous armies, and very commodipus and 
saciire for the troops, by reason.of the rivers and gullies with which _ 
it was intersected, and therefore he resolved to prevent his execu- 
tion of that design. With this view he prevailed, by sums of ino- 
ney, upon some foreign soldiers, to go like deserters into the camp 
of Antigonus, ad acquaint him thet Humenes intended to attack 
him at_night-full. In the mean time he caused the ge to be 
conveyed away, and ordered the troops to take some refreshment, 
and then march. Antigonus, upon this false intelligence, caused his 
_ troops-to continue under arms, while Eumenes in the mean time,ad- 
-vancedon lus way, Antigonus was soon informed by his scouts 


“umenes had decamped, and finding that he liad ve 


sy 
” ‘ 


* Diod. |, xix p. 672, t Died... xix. p. O72, 673. 
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oy his enemy, he still persisted in his first intention; and havi 
ordered his troops to. striké their tents, lic proceeded with so ; 
¢xpedition, that his march resembled a pursuit. But when he saw 
that it was impossible to advance witli his whole urmy up to Fume= 
nes, who had the start of him, at least six hours, in his march, he 
left hus infantry under the command of Pithon, and proceeded with 
the cavalry, on a full gallop, and came up by break of day with the 
rear-guard ey, who were descending # hill. Hethen . 
halied upon the top, and Eumenes, who discovered this body of ca- 
velry.itaagined it to be the whole army; upon which he discontinued 
His marcit, and formed his troops in order of battle. By these meana 
mati d off a retaliation upon Kumenes, and anmsed him 


hb ae us 
in his turn; or he prevented the continuance of his march, and 


gave his own infantry sufficient time to come up. | 

The two armies were then drawn up;* that of Eumenes consist- 
ail of 35,000 foot, with above 6000 horse, and 114 elephants. That 
of Antigonus was composed of 28,000 foot, 8500 horse, and sixty- 
five elephants. - The battle was fought with great obstinacy till the 
alight was-far advanced, for the moon was then in the full, but the 
slaughter was not very considerable on either side. Antigonus lost 
3700 of his infantry, and fifty-four of his horse, and above 4000 of 
iis men were wounded. Eumenes lost 540 of his infantry, and a 
very inconsiderable number of his cavalry, and had above 900 
‘wounded. ‘The victory was really on his side; but as his troops, 
motwithstandmg all his entreaties, would not return to the field of 
battle to carry off the dead bodies, which among the ancients was 
an evidence of victory, it was in consequence attributed to Antigo- 
gis, whose army appeared again m the ficld, and buried the dead. 
Eumenes sent a herald the next day to desire Jeave to inter his slain. 
This was granted him, snd he rendered them funeral honours with 
all possible inagnificence. | 

A very singular dispute arese at the performance of this cere- 
mony.f ‘The men happened to find among the slain the bedy of an 
Indian officer, who had brought his two wives with. him, one of 


_ whond he had but lately married. The law of the country, which is 


said. to be still subsisting, would not allow a wife to survive her 
husband; and if she refused to be burnt with him on the funeral 
pile, her character was for ever branded with infamy, and she was- 
obliged to continue in. a state of widowhood the remamder of her 
days. She was even condemned to a kind of excommunication, as 
éhe was rendered i » of assisting at any sacrifice, or other re- 
ligious. ceremony. is law, however, mentioned only one wife; 
but-in the present instance there were two; each of whom insisted 
on being to the other. The eldest pleaded her superiority 
of years; to whicl the youngest replied, that the law excluded her 


‘ because she was then pregnant; and the contest was accord- 
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mgly determined in that manner. The first of them retired with o 
very dejected air, her eyes bathed in tears, and tearing her hair and’ 
. garments, as if she had sustained some great calamity. The other,: 
on the contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amidst a numerous: 
retinue of her relatiens and friends, and arrayed in her richest orna- 
ments, as on the day of her nuptials, advanced with a solemn pace, 
where the funeral ceremonies were to be performed. She there dis- 
tributed all her jewels among her friends and relations; and, having’ 
taken her last farewell, she placed herself on the funeral pile, by the 
assistance of her own brother, and expired amidst the praises and ac- 
clamations of most of the spectators; but some of them, recta 
to the historian, disapproved of this strange custom, as barbarous and 
inhuman. The action of this woman was undoubtedly a real murder, 
and might justly be considered as a violation of the most express: 
law of nature, which prohibits all attempts on a person’s own life; 
and commands us not to dispose of it in compliance with the dic- 
tates of caprice, nor forget that it is a trust, which ought to be re- 
signed to.none but that Being from whom we receive it. Snch a 
sacrifice is so far from deserying to be enumerated among the in- 
stances of respect and fondness due to a husband, that it rather 
treats him as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the immolation of 
such precious victims. 

During the course of this campaign,* the war was maintained? - 
with obstinacy on both sides, and Persia and Media were the . 
theatre of its operations. The armies traversed those two great 
provinces by marches and countermarches, and each party had re- 
course to all the art and stratagems that the greatest capacity, in 
conjunction with a long series of ei rng; in the profession of 
war, could supply. Jumenes, though he had a mutinous and un- 
tractable army to govern, obtained however several advant 
over his enemies in this campaign; and when his troops grew im- 
patient for winter-quarters, he had still the dexterity to secure the 
best in all the province of Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to seek 
his to the north in Media, where he was incapable of arriving, till 
after a march of twenty-five days, , 

The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable,f that he could 
not prevail upon them to post themselves near enough to each 
other, to be assembled in haste on any emergency. They abso- 
lutely insisted on very distant quarters, which took in the whole 
exteut of the province, under pretence of being more commodiously 
stationed, and of having every thing in greater abundance. In a 
word, they were dispersed at such a distance from each other, that 
it required several days for reassembling them ina body. Anti- 
gonus, who was informed of this circumstance, marched from @ 
very remote quarter, in the depth of winter, in hopes to surprise 
these different bodies so dispersed. . 


* Diod. |. xix. p. 680—644. t Diod. 1. xix. p, 604-688. Piut.in Kumen. p. 02 
Cor. Nep. ¢. vili.—xii. , 
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~ Eumenes, however, was not a man that would suffer himself to 
surprised in such a manner, but had had the precaution to de- 
spatch, to various parts, spies mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest ’ 
_of all animals, to gain timely intelligence of the enemy’s motions; 
and he had posted them so judiciously, that he received information 
of this Gare, Wate Antigonus could arrive at any of his quarters; 
this furnished him with an expedient to save his army by a strata- 
gem, when all the other generals looked upon it aslost. He posted 
the troops who were nearest to him on the mountains that rose to- . 
ward the quarter from whence the enemies were advancing, and 
ordered them, the following night, to kindle as many fires as might 
cause it to be imagined all the army were encamped in that situa- 
tion. Antigonus was soon informed, by his advanced guard, that 
those fires were seen at a great distance, upon which be concluded 
that Eumenes was there encamped with all his forces, and in a 
condition-to receive him. In order, therefore, not to expose his 
men, who were fatigued by long marches, to an engagement with 
fresh troops, he caused them to halt, that they might have time to 
recover themselves a little ; by which means Eumenes had all the 
opportunity that was necessary, for assembling his forces, before 
the enemy could advance upon him. Antigonus, finding his scheme 
defeated, and extremely mortified at being thus overreacked, de- 
termined to come to an engagement. 

The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about him, were 
struck with admiration at his extraordinary prudence and ability, * 
and resolved that he should exercise the sole command. Antigenes 
and Teutames, the two captains who led the Argyraspides, were 

* po exceedingly mortified at a distinction so glorious for Eumenes, 
that they formed a resolution to destroy him, and drew most of the 
Satrape and principal officers into their conspiracy. Envy is a 
malady that seldom admits of a cure, and is generally heightened 
by the remedies administered to it. All the precautions of pru- 
dence, moderation, and condescension, which Kumenes employed, 
were incapable of mollifying the hearts of those Barbarians, and ex- 
uinguishing their jealousy,and he must have renounced his merit and 
virtue, which alone occasioned it, to have been capable of appeasing 
them. He frequently lamented to himself his unhappiness in being 
fated to live, not with men, as his expression was, but with savage 
beasts. Several conspiracies had already been formed against him, 
aud he daily beheld himself exposed tothe same danger. In order 
to frustrate their effects, if possible, he had borrowed, on various” 
pretexts of pressing necessity, many considerable sums of thase 
who appeared most inveterate against him, that he, at least, might 
restrain them by the consideration of their own interest, and an 
apprehension of losing the sums they had lent him, should he hap- 
pen to perish. 3 

His enemies, however, being now determined to destroy him, 
held a council, in order to deliberate on the time, place, and means, 
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of accomplishing their intentions. They all agreed to protract hi 

fall, till the decision of the Hae. bettie eaten to aes 
stroy him immediately afterwards. E who commanded 
the elephants, went inuncdiately, with Phedimus, to acquaint Ku- 
menes with this resolution, not from any affection to his person, 
but only from their apprehensions of losing the money he had bor- 
rowed of them. Kumenes returned them his thanks, and highly 
applauded their affection and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately made his will, and 
then burnt all his papers, with the letters that had been written to 
hiro, because he was unwilling that those who had favoured him 
with any secret intelligence, should be ery to auy accusation 
er calumny after his death. When he had thus d of his af- 
fairs, and found himself one he deliberated on Psi he 
ought to pursue. A thousand contrary thoughts agitated his mind. 
Could ies eels be prudent in him to repose any confidence in 
those officers and generals who lad sworn his destruction? Might 
he not lawfully arm against thei the zeal and affection of the sol 
diers, who were inviolably devoted to him? On the other hand, 
would it not be his best expedient, to pass through Media and Ar- 
menia, and retire to Cappadocia, the place of his residence, where 
he might hope for a sure asylum from danger? Or, im order to 
avenge himself on those traitors, would it not be better for him to 
abandon them in the crisis of the battle, and resign the victory to 
his enemies? For in a situation so desperate as lis own, what 
thoughts will not rise up in the mind of a man reduced to the Iast 
extremity by a set of perfidious traitors! This last thought, how- 
ever, infused a horror into his soul; affd as he was determined to 
discharge his duty to hislatest breath, and to combat, to the close of 
his life, for the prince who had armed him in his cause, he resigned 
his destiny, says Plutarch, to-the will ef the gods, and thought 
only of preparing his troops for the battle. 

He had 55,700 foot, and above 6009 horse, with 114 elephants, 
The army of Antigonus was composed of 22,000 foot, 9000 horse, 
witiz a body of Median cavalry, and sixty-five elephants. This 
general posted his cavalry on the two wings, his infantry he dis- 
posed in the centre,and formed his elephants into a first line, which 
extended along the front of the army, and he filled up the intervals 
between the clephants. with light-armed troops. He gave the com- 
mand of the lefi wing to Pithon; that of the right. he assigned to 
his son Demetrius, and bere he himself Was,to act im person, at the 
head of » body of chosen troops. Eumenes drew up his army al 
most in the same manner; his best troops he dis into the left 
wing,.and placed. himself im their front,in order to oppose Anti- 
gomus,und gave the command of the night to Philip. - 

Before the armies begun the charge, he exhorted the Greeks and 
Barbarians. to perform their duty well;, for as to his phalan«, and 
the: Argynaspides, they so little needed any animating expressions, 
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_ that they were the first to encourage him with assurances, that the ~ 


memy should not wait a moment for them. They were the oldest 
trcops, who had served under Philip and Alexander, and were all, 
veteran champions, whom victory had crowned in ® hundred com: 
Lats; they had hitherto. been reputed invincible, and had never been * 
‘filed in any action; for which reason they advanced to the troops 
0° Antigonus, and charged them fiercely with this exclamation: 
* Villas! you now fight with your fathers!” They then breke in 
uyon the infantry with irresistible fury; not one of the battelions 
coald sustain the shock, and most of them were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with respect to the cavalry, for as the 
engagement between them began ona sandy soil, the motion of the 
men znd horses raised such a thick cloud of dust,as made them 
incapable of seeing to the distance of three paces. Antigonus, 
befriended by this darkness, detached from his cavalry a body of 
troops superior to that of the enemy, and carried off all theit 
gage, without their perceiving it, and at the same time broke in 
upon their horse. Peucestes, who commanded them, and till then 
had given a thousand proofs of true bravery, fell back, and drew al} 
the rest afterhim. Eumenes employed all his efforts to rally them, 
but in vain; the confusion was universal in that quarter, as the 
advantage had been complete in the other. The capture of the 
baggage was of more importance to Antigonus, than the victory 
hey be to Eumenes; for the soldiers of this latter, finding, at 
their return, all their carried off, with their wives and 
children, instead of employmg their swords against the enemy, in 
order to recover them, which would have been very practicable at 
that time, and was what Eumenes had promised to accomplish, 
turned all their fury against their own genéral. . . 

Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, forced his Sword 
out of his hand, and bound his hands helhind him with his own belt. 
In this condition they led him through the Macedonian phalanx, 
then drawn up in lines under arms, in order to deliver him up to 
Antigonus, who had promised to restore them all their baggage on 
that condition. “ Kill me, O soldiers,” said Eumenes, as he paseed 
by them, “kill me yourselves, [ conjure you in the name of all the 


gods! for though I perish by the command of Antigonus, my death - - 


will, however, be as much your act as if I had fallen by yourswords. 
If you are unwilling to do me that office with your own hands, per- 
mit me, at least, to discharge it by one of mine. Thatshall render 
me the service which you refuse me. On this condition I absolve 


.you from.all the severities you have reason to apprehend from the 


vengeance of the gods, for the critne you are preparing to perpetrate 
on me.” ; 

Upon this they hastened him along to prevent the repetition of 
such pathetic addresses, which might awaken the oflection of the 


gry ony ye ral. , 
ost of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet him, ano 
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scarce a single man was left in his camp. When that illustri 
prisoner arfived there, Antigonus had not the courage to see hin 
because his presence alone would have reproached him in th oP 
est degree. As those who guarded him asked Antigonus_in what | 

- manner he would have him kept: “ As you would an elephant,” re- 
plied he, “ora lion;” which are two animals most to be dreaded. 
But within a few days he was touched with compassion, and or- 

- dered‘him to be eased of the weightiest of his chains; he likewise 
appointed one of his own domestics to serve him, and permitted his 
friends to see him, and pass whole days in his company. They 
were also allowed to furnish him with all necessary refreshments. 

_ Antigonus deliberated with himself for some time, in what man 
ner he should treat his prisoner. They had been intimate friends, 
when they served under Alexander, and the remembrance of that: 
tunity rekindled some tender sentiments in his favour, and combatted 
for awhile paqsinst his interest. His son gras also solicited 
etrongly in his favour; passionately desiring, thr mere gene- 
seatecthat the life of so great a man night be abet But Anti. 
nus, who was well acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for the 
amily of Alexander, and knew what a dangerous enemy he |:ad in 
him, and how capable he was of disconcerting all kis measures, 
should he escape from his hands, was teo much afraid of him to 
grant him his life, and therefore ordered him to be destroyed in prison. 
Such was the end of the most ‘accomplished man of his age, in 
every particular, and the worthiest to succeed Alexander the Great 
He had not, indeed, the fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps ; 
was not his inferior in merit. He was truly brave, without temeri 
be and prudent, without weakness. Ilis descent was but mean 
though he was not ashamed of it; and he gradually rese to the: 
highest stations, and might even have aspired to a throne, if he had 
either Lad more ambition or less probity. Ata time when intri 
and cabals, inspired by a motive most capable of affecting the hu- ~- 
man hexrt, [ inean the thirst of empire, knew neither sincerity nor 
fidelity, nor had wny respect to the ties of blood er the rights of 
friendship, but trampled on the mest sacred laws, Eumenes al- 
-ways retuincd an inviolable fidelity and attachment to the royal 
family, which no hopes or fears, no vicissitude of fortune, nor any 
elevation, had power to slake. This very character of probity 
rendered him insupportable to his colleagues; for it frequently hap- 
pens,* that virtue creates enmities and aversions, because it seems 
to reproach those who think in a different manner, and places their 
defects in too near a view. iS a 
He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme degree; com- 
plete skill in the art of war, valour, foresight, firmness, a wonderful 
fertility of invention for stratagems and resources in the most unex- 


* Todustrie innocentiaque quasi malis artibus infensi—etiam gloria ac virtus infensos 
habet, ut nimis ex propinguo diversa arguens. Tacit, : ‘ 
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pected dangers, and most desperate conjunctures: but I place far ~ 
above these that character of probity, int those sentiments. of hon- 
our, which prevailed in him, and which do not always accompany 
the other shining qualities I have mentioned. 

_ A merit so illustrious and universal, and at the same time so 
modest, which ought to have excited the esteem and admiration of 
the other commanders, only gave them offence, and inflamed their 
envy; a defect too frequently visible in persons of high rank 


_ These satrap, full of themselves, saw with jealousy and indigna- 


tion, that an officer of no birth, but much better qualified, and more 
brave and experienced than themselves, had ascended by degreea 
to the most exalted stations, which they imagined due only to those 
who were dignified with great names, and descended from ancient 
and illustrious families: as if true nobility did not consist in merit 
and virtue.* 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the funeral obsequiea 
of Eumenes with great magnificence, and willingly paid him the 
utmost honours; his fibath Ta vicig egtinguished all their envy and 
fear. They deposited his bones and ashes in an urn of silver, and 
sent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia; a poor compensa- 
-ton for a desolate widow and her helpless orphans! 


SECT. VI. 


Seleucue, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, snd Casszander, form a confederacy against Anti 

He deprives cho hel Syria aud Phooiicia, and makes himself master of . 
after a.long ius, the son of Antigonus, begins to distinguish himself in 
Asia Minor. He loses a first battle, and gains a second. Seleucus takes Babylon. 
A treaty of peace between the princes ie immediately broken. Caszander causes the 
young king Alexaniier, and his mother Roxana, to be putto death. Hercules, another 
son of Alexander the Great, is likewise slain, with his mother Barsida, by Polysper- 
chon, -Antigonus causes Cleopatra, the sister of the same Alexander, to be putta 
death. The revolt of Ophellusin Libya. 


A. M. 2689, Antigonus.,f looking upon himeelf as master of 
Aut. J.C. 31S. the empire of Asia for the future, made a new regu- 
lation in the eastern provinces, for his better. security. He dis- 
carded all the governors he suspected, and advanced to their places 
those persons in Whomhe thought he might confide. He even 
destroyed several who had rendered themselves formidable tg him 
by their too great merit. Pithon, governor of Media, and Anti- 
genes, general of the Argyraspider, were among these latter. 
Seleucus, governor of Babyléh, was likewise minuted down in hig 
list of proscriptions, but he found means to escape the danger, and 
threw himself under the protection of Ptolemy in Mgypt. As for 
the Argyraspides, who had betrayed Kumenes, he sent'them inte 
Arachosia, the remotest province in the empire; and ordered Sy- 
burtius, who governed there, to take such measures as might de- 
stroy them all, and that not one of them might ever return to 


© Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus. Juv. —f Diod. 1. xix. p. 689692, & 697, GOR 
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Greece. The just horror he conceived at the infamous manner ‘hh 
which tkey betrayed their general, contributed not a little to this 


resolution, though he enjoyed the fruit of their treason without the ~ 


~ Jeast scruple or remorse ; but a motive, still more , deter- 
mined him chiefly to this proceeding. These soldiers were muti- 


nous, untractable, licentious, and averse to all obedience; their 


exaniple, therefore, was capable of corrupting the other ic 
and even of destroying him, by a new instance of treachery: 
therefore was resolyed to exterminate them without hesitation. | 

A. M. 3390. Seleucus knew how to represent the formidable 
Ant. J.C.3U4. power of Antigonus so effectually to Ptolemy,* that 
he engaged him in a league with Lysimachus and Cassander, whom. 
he had also convinced, by the information which he had sent them, 
of the danger they had reason to apprehend from the power of that 
prince. Antigonus was very sensible that Seleucus would not fail: 
to solicit them into measures against his interest, for which reason. 
-he sent an embassy°to each of the three, to renew the intelli- 
gence between them, by nev assurances of his fri 

what confidence could be reposed in such assurances from a 

ious man, who had lately destroyed so many A seasdosie Rag no- 
inducement but the ambition of reigning alone at the expense of all. 
his colleagues? The answers therefore which he received, made 
him sufficiently sensible, that it was incumbent on him to p 

for war: upon which he quitted the East, and advanced to Cilicia 
with very considerable treasures, which be had drawn from Babylon 
and usa. He there raised new levies, regulated several affairs in. 
pe aroun of Asia Minor, and then marched into Syria and 


la. 
His design was to dispossess Ptolemy of those two inces,t 
and make himself master of their maritime forces, pont pita ol 
lutely necessary for him in the war he was preparing to undertake 
against the confederates. For unless he be master at sea 

aud have at least the ports and vessels of the Phoenicians a his dis - 
posal, he could never expect any suecess against them. , how- 
ever, arrived too late to omeiell the ships; for Ptolemy had already 
rent to Egypt all that could be found in Phoenicia, and it was even 
with difficulty that Antigonus made himself master of the “ports ; 
for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, opposed him with all their forces. The 
tivo last, indeed, were soon taken, but a considerable length of tine 
-was necessary for the reduction of Tyre. . . 

However, as he was already master of all the other ports o 
Syriaand Phoenicia, he immediately gave orders for building vessels 
and avast number of trees. were cut down, for that purpose, on 
mount Libanus, which was covered with cedar and cypress trees ot 
extraordinary beauty and height, and they were conveyed to the 
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different ports where the ships were to be built, in which work. he 
employed several thousand men. At length, with these ships, and «+ 
«thers that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and some other cities 

- with which he had contracted an alliance, he formed a considerable 
fleet, and rendered himself master of the sea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront he had. re- 
ceived from Seleucus, who with 100 ships that Ptolemy had gent 
him, sailed upto Tyre, in sight of all the forces of Antigonus, with 
an intention to brave him whilst he was engaged in the siege ef that 
eity. And in reality this insult had greatly discouraged histreope, 
and given his allies such an impression cf his weakness as was very 
injurious to him. In order, therefore, to prevent the effect of those 
disadvantageous opinions, he sent for the principal allies, and assur- 
ed them he would have euch a fleet at sea that summer, as should 
be superior to the navel forces of all his enemies, and he was pune- 
tual to his promise before the expiration of the year. 

_™M. 2691. But when he perceived, that while he was thus em- 

Aut. J.C. 313. ployed in Pheenicia, Caesander gained upon him in 
Asia Minor, he marehed thither with part of his troops, and left the 
rest with his son Demetrius, who was then bet twenty-two years 
of age, to defend Syria and Pheenicia against Ptolemy. This De- 
metrius will be much celebrated in the sequel of this history, and § 
ehall soon point out his particular gharecter. 

Tyre then reduced to the last extremities ;* the fleet of An- 
tigonus cut off all communication of provisions, and the city was 
e0on obliged to capitulate. The garrison which Ptolemy had there, 
obtained permission to march out with all their effects, and the 
inhabitants were promised the enjoymerm of theirs without moles- 
tation. Andronicus, who commanced at the siege, was transported 


coyers the great resources derived from commerce; for this was 
the only expedient by which Tyre rose out of its ruins, and reco- 
vered most of-its former splendour. ‘This city waa then the centre 
of all the traffic of the East and West. 

Demetrius,t who now began to be known, and will in the seque) 
be surnamed Poliorcetes,t which signifies taker of cities, was the 
son of Antigonus. He was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. 
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Sweetness, blended with gravity, was visible in his aspect,* and he 
had an air of serenity, intermixed with thing which carried 
awe along with it. Vivacity of youth in him was tempered with a 
_ majestic inien, and an air traly royal and heroic. The same mix- 
ture was likewise observable in lis manners, which were equally 
qualified to charm and astonish. When he had no affairs to trans- 
act, his intercourse with his friends was enchanting. Nothing 


could equal the sumptuousness of his feasts, his luxury, and his . 


whole manner of living; and it may be justly said, that he was the 
most magnificent, the most voluptuous, and the most delicate of all 
princes. On the other hand, however alluring all these soft plea- 
sures night appear to him, when he had any enterprise to under- 
take, he was the most active and vigilant of mankind; »othing but 
his patience and assiduity in futigue were equal to his vivacity and 
courage. Such is the character of the young prince who now 
begins to appear upon the stage of action. 
lutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity whieh distinguished him 
from the other princes of his time, his profound respect for his pa- 
rents, which neither flowed from affectation ner ceremony, but was 
sinecre arid real, and the growth of the heart itself. Antigonus, on 
his part, had a tenderness and affection for his son that was truly 
paternal, and extended even to familiarity, though without any dimi- 
nution of the authority of the sovereign and the fathers and this 
created a union and confidence between them entirely fee from all 
fear and suspicion. Tlutarch relates an instance of it. One day, 
when Antigonus wes engeged in giving audience to some ambassa- 
dors, Demetrius, returning from the chase, advanced into the great 
hall, where he saluted his father with a kiss, and then seated him- 
self at his side, with his darts in his hand. Antigonus had just 
riven the ambassadors their answer, and was dismissing them, but 
e called them back, and said aloud, * You may likewise inform 
our masters of the manner in which my son ber live together ;” 
intimating thereby, that he was not afraid to let his son approach 
him with arms.} and that this rood understanding that subsisted be- 
tween him and his-son, constituted the test strength of his do- 
ininions, at the same time that it affected him with the most sensible 
pleasure. But to return to our subject. | 
Autigonus having passed into Asia Minor,{ soon stopped the pro-. 
gress of Cassander’s arms, and pressed him s0 vi sly, that he 
obliged him to come to an accommodation, on ¥ r ful 
terms; in consequence of which the treaty was bani concluded 
before he repented of his accession to it, and broke it by demanding 
succours of Ptolemy and Scleucus, and renewing the war. The 
- % 
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violation of treaties was considered as nothing, by the generality 
“of those princes whose history I'am now writing. These unworthy 
‘expedients, which are justly thought dishonourable in private per- 
‘eons, appeared to them as so,many circumstances essential to their 
glory. They applauded themselves for their perfidious measures, 
as if they had been instances of their abilities in government; and 
they were never sensible that such proceedings would teach their 


' troops to be wanting in their fidelity to them, and leave themselves 


destitute of any pretext of complaint against their own subjects, 
who, by revolting from their authority, only trod in the same paths 
~which they themselves had already marked out. By such conta- 
gious ne Ha n whole age is soon corrupted, end learns to re- 
nounce, without a blush, all sentiments of honour and probity, because: _ 


‘that which is once become common, no longer appears shamefel. 


The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in those parts longer " 
than he intended, and afforded Ptolemy an opportunity of obtaimng 
a considerable advantage over him in another quarter. 

He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus,* and reduced 
the greatest part of it to his obedience. Nicocles, king of Paphos, 
one of the cities of that island, submitted to him like the rest, but - 
made a secret alliance with Antigonus a year or twoafter. Ptole- 
my received intelligence of this proceeding; and, in order to prevent 
the other princes from imitating his example, he ordered some of 
his officers in- Cyprus to destroy him; but they being unwilling to 
execute that commission themselves, earnestly entreated Nicocles 
to prevent it by a yoluntary death. ‘The unhappy prince consented 
to the proposal, and, sceing himself utterly destitute. of defence 
became his own executioner. But though Ptolemy had command- 
ed those oflicers to treat the queen Axithea, and the other princesses 
whom they found iu the palace of Nicocles, with the respect due to 
their rank, yet they could not prevent them from following the 
example of the unfortunate king. . The queen, after ske had slain 
her daughters with her own hands, and exhorted the other prin- 
cesses not to survive the calamity by which their unhappy brother 
fell, plunged her daggér into herown bosom. The death of these 
princesses was succeeded by that of their husbands, who, before 
they slew themselves, set fire to the four corners of the palace 
Such was tlie dreadful and bloody scene which was acted at Cyprus 

Ptolemy, after having made himself master of that island, made 
a descent into Syria, and from thence proceeded to Cilicia, where 
he acquired great spoils, and took a large number of prisoners, 

A.M. 3902. “© whom he carried with him into Egypt. Seleucus~ 
Aunt. J. C, 312. imparted to him, at his return, a project for regain- 
ing Syria and Phenicia, and the execution of it was agreed to be 
undertaken. Ptolemy accordingly marched thither in person with 


_ a fine army, after he had happily suppressed a revolt which had 
ad 
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Been kindled among the Cyreneans, and found Demetriue thos ala | 


who opposed his entrance into that place. 
engagement, in which Ptolemy was at last victerious. 
had 5900 of his men killed, ies 3000 more made prisoners: 5 
wise Ipst his tents, his treasure, and all his equipage, and eee. 
ed to retreat as far as Azotus, and from thence to ' 

Pheenicia, on the frontiers. of Upper Syria, and to shendais all 
nicia, Palestine, and Cele- -syria, to P 

Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave to bury the- 
dead, which Ptolem y not only g granted, but also sent. him all. 
his equipage, tents, furniture, friends, ‘and domestics, without. any 
ransom, with a message, “ That they ought not to make war against 
each other for riches, but for glory ;” and it was impossible for a 
Pagan to think better. May we not likewise say, that he uttered 
his real sentiments? Demetrius, touched with so obliging an in- 
stance of generosity, immediately hegged of the gods not to leave- 
him long indebted to Ptolamy for so great a. kindness, but to furnish 
him with an opportunity of making him a similar return. 

Ptoleiny sent the rest ef the prisoners into Egypt, to serve him in 
his flect, and then pursued his conquests. All the coasts of Phe- 
nicia submitted to him except the city of Tyre; upon which he sent 
a secret message to Andronicus, the governor of that place, and 
one of the bravest officers of Antigonua, and the most attached to 
the service of his master, to induce: him to abendon the cit with @ 
good grace, and not oblige him to siege it in form. Andronicus,. 

who depenied on the Lyris ins’ fidelity to Antigonus, returned 
liaughty, and even an insulting and contemptuous answer to Ptole- 
“ay; but ch 2 was deceived in his expectations, for the garrison and 
- inhabita a compelled him to surrender. He then imagined him- 
self inovit itably lost, and that nothing could make a conqueror forget 
the insolence with which he had treated him; but he was again 
deceived: "The king of Egypt. instead of making any we yee 
unes an officer who hod insulted him'with so much indignity, made 
it'2 kind ef duty to engage lim in his service by the regard he pro- 
fessed for him when he was introduced to sahite him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the battle, 23 a 
young prince who had been so unfortunate in his enterprise 
naturally have been; but he employed all his attention im raising 
fresh troops and making new preparations, with all the steadiness 
and resolution of a consummate general habituated to the art of 
war, and to the inconstancy and vicissitudes of arms; ina word, 
he fortified the cities, and was continually exercising his soldiers. ~ 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that batter ay 
out any visible emotion, and he coldly said, “ Ptolemy has | 
boys, but he shall soon have men to deal with;” sit as he | 
unwilling to abate the courage and ardour of his son, he 
with his request of making a second trial of his strength 
Ptolemy. ie 
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A.M.9693.  A-short time efter this event,* Cilles, Ptolemy 8 
Ant. FC. 3. lieutenant, arrived with a numerous. army, fully 
persuaded that he should drive Demetrius out of Syria; for he had 
entertained a very contemptible opinion of him from his defeat: but 

rius, who had known how to derive advantages from. his 
1e, and was now become more circumspect and attentive, 
fell apon him when he least expected it, and made himself master 
of his camp and all his baggage, took 7000 of his men prisoners, 
even seized him with his own hands, and carried off a great hooty. 
The glory and riches Demetrius had ‘acquired by this victory, affect- 
ed him less than the pleasure of being in a condition to acquit him- 
self of his debt towards his enemy, “and return the obligation he 
had received from him. He would not, however, act in this manner 
- by his own authority, but wrote an account of the whole affair to 
bis father, who permitted him to act as he should judge proper. 
Upon which he immediately sent back Cilles, with all his friends, 
laden with magnificent presents, and with them all th e baggage he 
had taken. ‘'fnere is certainly something very noble in thus vying 
in generosity with an enemy; and it was a dis sposition still more 
estimable, especially ina young and victorioug prince, to make it @ 
point cf glory to depend entirely upon his fi ith er, and to take n@ 
measures In sucha conjuncture without consulting him. 

Scleucus.} after the victory obtained over Demetrius at Gaza, 
had obtained 1000 foot and 300 horse from Ptolemy, and proceeded 
with this small escort to the East, with um intention to re-enter 
Babylon. When he arrived at Carrhae, in Mesopotamia, he made 


the Macedonian garrison join his troops, partly by consent and 
re by compulsion. As soon as his app toach to Babylon was 
nown, his ancient subjects came in gre at numbers to ra nge them. 


selves onder his ensigns; for the mederatio n of ‘his @e vernment ha 
rendered him reatly beloved in that province, .w hilet the « everity 
of Antigonus ‘ies universally detestede ‘The people were charmed 
ut his return, and the hopes of his re-establishment. When he 
arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, and was received With 
the general acclamations of the people. There w ho favo ured the 
party of Antigonus retired into the castle; but os Selencus was 
master of the city and of the affections of the peop te. he soon made 
himeelf master of that fortress,and there found his children, friends, 
and domestics, whom Antigenus had detained prisoners in that 

_ place ever since the retreat of Seleucus into Egypt. 

It was immediately judged necessary to raixe a good army to 
defend these acquisitions; and he was hardly reinstated in Babylon 
ee the governor of Media under Antigonus, was upon 
lodge him. Seleucus haying received intelligenee 
at zits Tigris, in order to meet him, and he ha the 

gent Erie to surprise him in a disadvantageous post, where 
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assaulted his camp by night, and entirely defeated his army. Ni- 
‘canor was compelled to fly, with a small number of his friends, and 
to cross the deserts before he could arrive at the place where Anti- 
gonus then was. All the troops, who had escaped from the defeat, 
eclared for Seleucus, either through dissatisfaction to serve under 
Antigonus, or else from apprehensions of the conqueror. Seleucus 
was now master of a fine army, which he employed in the conquest 
of Media and Susiana, with the other adjacent provinces, by which 
means he rendered himself very powerful. The lenity of his go- 
vernment, his justice, equity, and humanity to all his inhaete, con- 
tributed principally to the establishment of his power; and he wag 
then sensible how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people 
in that manner, and to possess their affections. He had arrived in 
his own territories with a handful of men, but the love of his people 
was equivalent to an army; and he not only assenibled a vast body 
of them about hii in a short time, but they were likewise rendered 
invincible by their affection for him. R- 

A, M. 3093. With this entry inte Babylon commences the 

Ant. J.C. 311. famous era of the Seleucids, received by all the 

ple of the Nast, as well Pagans as Jews, Christians, and Ma- 
os <tr ay The Jews call it the Era of Contracts, bechuse when 
they were subjected to the government of the Syro-Macedonian 
kings, they were obliged to insert it into the dates of their con- 
tracts and other civil writings. ‘The Arabians style it the Era of 
the Double-horned, by which, according to some authors, they de- 
note Seleucus, whom sculptors usually represented with two horns 
of an ox on his head, because this prince was so strong, that he 
could seize that animal by the horns, and stop him short in his full 
career. ‘I'he two bocks of the Maccabees call it the Era of the 
Greeks, and use it in their dates; with this difference, however, 
that the first of these books represents it as beginning in the spring, 
the other in the autumn of the same year. he thirty-one years 
of the reign ascribed to Seleucus, begin at this period. 

Antigonus was at Celene in Phrygia,* when he received intel- 
oe of the victory obtained by his son Demetrius over the troops 
of Ptolemy; and immediately advanced to Syria, in order to secure 
all the advantages that were presented to him by that event. He 
crossed mount ‘laurus, and joined bis son, whom he tenderly em- 
braced at the first interview, shedding at the same time tears of 
joy. Ptolemy, being sensible that he was not strong enough to 
oppose the united forces of the father and son, resolved to demolish 
the fortifications of Aco, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza; after which he 
retired into Egypt, with the greatest part of the riches of the coun- 
oy and a numerous train of the inhabitants. In this manner was 

Phenicia, Judwu, and Cele-syria, subjected a second time to 
the power of Antigonus.- ) 
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The inhabitants of these provinces who were carried off by 
Ptolemy,* followed him more out of inclination than by constraint: 
and the moderation and humanity with which he always treated 
those who submitted to his government, had gained their hearts so 
effectually, that they were more desirous of living under him in a 
foreign country, than of continuing in their own subject to Anti- 
gonus, from whom they had no expectations of so gentle a treat- 
ment. They were likewise ‘strengthened in this resolution by the 
advantageous proposals of Ptolemy; for, as he then intended to 
make Alaxhinirie the capital of Egypt, he was very desirous of 
drawing inhabitants thither, and for this purpose he offered them 
extraordinary privileges and immunities. He, therefore, settled in 
that city most of those who followed him on this occasion, among 
whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alexander had formerly 
placed many of that nation there; but Ptolemy, in his return from 
one of his first expeditions, planted a much greater number in that 
city than Alexander himself, and they there found a fine country 
and a powerful protection. The rumour of these advantages be- 
ing propagated through all Judma, rendered many more desirous of 
establishing themselves at Alexandria; and they accomplished that 
design upon this occasion. Alexander had granted the Jewa who 
settled there under his government, the same privileges as were 
enjoyed by the Macedonians; and Ptolemy pursued the same con- 
duct with respect to this new colony. In a word, he settled such a 
number of them there, that the quarter inhabited by the Jews al- 
most formed an entire city of itself. A large body of Samaritans 


also established themselves there, on the same footing with the — 


Jews, and iicreased exceedingly in numbers. . 


Antigonus,t after he had repossessed himself of Syria and Jue . 


dea, sent Athenmus, one of his generals, against the Nabathrean 
Arabs, a nation of robbers, who had made several inroads into the 


country he liad newly conquered, and had lately carricd off a very’ 


large booty. — ‘heir capital city was Petra, so called by the Greeks, 
because it was situated on a high rock, in the middle of a desert 
country. Atlenwus made himself master of the place, and like- 
‘wise of the spoils deposited in it; but the Arabs attacked him by 
eurprise in his retreat, and defeated the greatest part of his troops; 
they likewise killed him on the spot, regained all the booty, and 
carried it back to Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to Anti- 
gonus, who was then in Syria, complaining of the injustice with 
which they had been treated by Atheneus. Antigonus pretended 
at first to disapprove his proceedings; but as soon as he had as- 
sembled his troops, he gave the command of them to his son Deme- 
trius, with orders to chastise the insolence of those robbers: but as 
this prince found it impracticable to force them in their retreat, or 


* Joseph. Antiq. |. xii. c. 1. & contra Applon, Lf. & iL { Diod. |. xix. p. 730, 733. 


retake Pctra,.he contented himself with making the best treaty he 
could with this people, and then marched back with his tr fos 

. & Mi, 2093. _Antigonus,* upon the intelligence he received from 
Ant. 4.€.311. — Nicanor of the success of Seleucus in the East, sent 
his:son, Demetrius thither at the head of an army, to drive him. out 
ef Babylon, and dispossess him of that province, while he himself 
advanced to the coasts of Asia Minor, to oppose the, ions of 
the confederate princes, whose power daily i He tike- . 
wise ordered his sonto join him, after he had executed his commis- 
gionin the East. Demetrius, in conformity to his father'sdirections, 
assemled an army at Damascus, and marched to Babylon; and as 
Seleucus was then in Media, ke entered the city without any oppo- 
sition. Patroclus, who had been intrusted with the government of 
that city by Seleucus, finding himself not strong enough to resist 
Demetrius, retired with his troops into the marshes, where the 
rivers, canals, and fens, that covered him, made the approach im- 
practicable. He had the precaution, when he left Babylon,to cause 
the inhabitants also to retire from thence, who all took refuge,some 
on. the other side of the Tigris, others in the deserts, and the rest 
in places of security. . 

Demetrius caused the castles to be attacked, of which there 
were two in Babylon, very large, and strengthened with good gar- 
tisons, on the two opposite banks of the Euphrates. One of these 
he took, and placed in it a garrison of 7000 men. The other sus- ’ 
tained.the siege till Antigonus ordered his son to join him. The 
prince, therefore, left Archelaus, one of the -principal officers of 
the army, with 1000 horse, and 5009 foot, to continue the siege, and 
marched with the rest of the troops into Asia Minor to reinforce 
his father. 

Before his departure, he caused Babylon to be plundered; but 
this action proved to be detrimental to his father’s affairs, and at- 
teched the inhabitants more than ever to Seleucus; even those 
who, till: then, had espoused the interest of Antigonus, never ima- 
gined that the city would be treated in that manner, if he-ever 
intended to return thither, and looked upon this pillage as an aet 
of desertion, and a formal declaration of his haying entirely aban- 

» @oned them: this induced them to turn their thoughts to an aceom- 
modation with Seleucus, and they accordingly went over to his 
party; by which means Scleucus, upon his return, which imme. 
diately followed the departure of Demetrius, had no difficulty in 
driving out the few troops that Demetrius had left in the city, and 
he retcok the castle which they poseessed. When this event was — 
accomplished, he established his authority in such a solid manner, — 
that nothing was capable of shaking it. This therefore is the 
epecha to whichthe Babylonians refer the foundationof hiekingdom. 
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though all the other nations of Asia place it six months sooner, 
and in the preceding year. ‘ 


Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Minor,* obliged Ptolemy to 
raise the siege of Nalicarnassus ; and this event was succeeded by 
a treaty of peace between the confederate princes and Antigonus 3 
‘ by which it was stipulated, that Cassander should have the manage- 

ment of the Macedonian affairs, till Alexander, the son of Roxana, 

was of age toreign. Lysimachus was to have Thrace; Ptolemy, 

Egypt, and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia; and all Asia wae 

allotted to Antigonus. Ali the cities of Greece were likewise.to 

enjoy their liberty; but this accommodation was of no long dura- 

tion: and indeed it is eurprising that princes, so well acquainted 

with each other, and sensible that the sacred solemnity of oaths 
was only employed for their-mutual delusion, should expect any 

success from an expedient that had been practised 60 frequently im 

vain, and was then so much disregarded. ‘This treaty was hardly 
concluded, before each — complained that it was infringed, and 

hostilities were renew The true reason was, the extraordinary 

of i which daily increased, and became so formi- 


tion of his own measures, caused the young kings and his mother 
t 


Roxana, to be to death in the cestle of Amphipolie, 
where he had confined t for some yeare. 
A. HM. 3694. Polysperchon.t who governed in Peloponnesus, 


Aut, J, C. 310. took this opportunity to declare openly against the 
conduct of Cassander, and made the people sensible of the enor- 
mous wickedness of this action, with a view of rendering him odi- 
eus to the Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in their 
affections. As he had then thoughts of re-entering Macedonia, from 
whence he had been driven by Caseander, he affected an air of 
great zeal for the house of Alexander; and in order to render it 
apparent, he caused Hercules, another son of Alexander, by Bar- 
sina, the widow of Memnon, and who was then about seventeen 
years of age, to be brought from Pergemus, upen which he himself 
adyanced with an army, and proposed to the Macedonians to place’ 
himupon the throne. Cassander was terrified at this proceeding, 
and represented to him, at an interview between them, that he was 
prepariz.g to raise himself a master; but that it would be more for 


* Diod. |. xix, p. 739. Plut. in Demet p. eet ? Diod. |, xx. p. 760, 76), & 766, 767. 
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his interest to remove Hercules out of the way, and secure t 
‘sovereignty of Greece to himself, offering, at same 

own assistance for that purpose. ‘This discourse easily 


‘wpon him to sacrifice the young prince to Cassander, as he was nc 
persuaded that he should derive great advantages from his deat 


A. M. 3605. Hercules, therefore, and his mother, suffered t 
Aat. J. C. 09. same fate from him ‘the next , as Roxana 
her son had before from Cassander;-and of these vrai 


eacrificed, in his turn, an heir of the crown, in order to share | 

detween themselves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander's house left, oath 
them retained his government with the authority of a sovereig 
and were persuaded that they had effectually secured their acqu 
6.tions, by the murder of those princes, who alone had a lawf 
title to thein, congratulating themselves for having extinguished | 
their own minds all remains of respect for the memory of Alexa) 
der, their master and benefactor, which till then had held the 
hands. Who, without horror, could behold an action so uepeak.npe 
and, at the same time, so shameful and base ! th 
insensibility of them both, that they shdtoweslie forward =< 
citate themselves on the success of an 
ended in the effusion of their master’s blood. The bleckxt of 
‘crimes never cost Lao amiicioes Caer eeneny oar 
to their ends. 

Ptolemy having commenced tho war anew,* took several citin 
from Antigonus in Cilicia and other parts; but Demetrius soon re 
gained what his father had lost in Cilicia : and the other 
of Antigonus had the same success against those of Ptolemy, wh 
did not command this expedition in ro ‘Cyprus was now th 
only territory where Ptolemy his conquests; for when h 
had caused Nicocles, king of Paphos, to suffer death, he entirel) 
crushed the party of Astigdnie in that island. 

A. M. 2905. In order to obtain some compensation for wha) 
Aat J. C. 202. he had lost in Cilicia,} he invaded Pamphylia 
Lycia, oud some other provinces of Asia Minor, where he tool 
several places from Antigonus. 

He then sailed into the & sea,t and made himself master of 
the isle of Andros ; aiter which he took Sicyon, Corinth, and some 
other cities. 

’ During his continuance in those parts, he formed un intimate 
correspondence with Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander. She had 
espoused Alexander, king of Epirus, at whose nuptials Philip had 
been assassinated, and after the death of her consort, who was slain 
in the wars of Italy, had contiiued in a state of widowhood, and, 
for several years, had resided at Sardis in Lydia. As Antigonus, 
who was master of that city, did not treat rine eres 


* Diod. xx. p. 760. —f Ibid. 76K =~, Ibid. p. 774, 775. 
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ad respect, Ptolemy artfully took advantage of her discontent, to 
n her over to his interest. With this intention he invited her to 
in interview, in hopes of deriving, from her presence, some advan- 
Jages against Antigonus. ‘The princess had already set out, but 
» governor of Sardis caused her to be stopped and immediately 
ght back, and shortly after, by the command of Antigonus, 
ansed her.to be secretly. destroyed. Antigonus, soon after this 
yent, came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women who had 
Yeen instrumental in her murder to be proceeded against. 
_ We may here behold with admiration, how. heavily the arm ot 
the Almighty fell upon the race of Alexander, and with what 
leverity he pursued the small remains of his family, and all those 
had the misfortune’to be any way related to that famous con- 
ueror, whose favour was ardently courted by all the world a few 
ars before. A fatal curse consumed his whole family, and aveng- 
d upon it all the acta of violence which had been committed by 
atprince. God even used the ministration of his courtiers, offi- 
, and domestics, to render the severity of his judgments visible 
all mankind, who, by these means, received some kind of repara- 
for the calamities they had suffered from Alexander. 
Antigonus, though he was tlie minister of the Deity in the exe- 
jution of hia just decrees, was not the less criminal on that account, 
eecause he acted only from motives of ambition and cruelty, of the 
brasoear | of which he was himself sensible, and which he wished 
pie could be capable of concealing from the observation of mankind. 
‘Te celebrated the funeral of patra with extraordinary mag- 
nificence, hoping, by this plausible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of 
he public, and avoid the hatred due toso blackacrime. But such 
Jeep hypocrisy as this, usually discovers the crime it labours to con- 
real, and only increases the just horror the world generally enter- 
ains for those who have committed it. 
_ This barbarous and unmanly action was not the only one that 
‘Antigonus committed. Seleucus and Ptolemy raised the super- 
structure of their power on the clemency and justice with which 
hey governed their people; and, by these expedicnts, established 
sting empires, which continued in their families for several gene- 
ations: but the character of Antigonus was of a different cast. It 
a maxim with him, to remove all obstacle to his designs, with- 
out the least regard to justice or humanity ; in consequence of which, 
when that brutal and tyrannical force, by which alone he had sup- 
ported himself, came to fail him, he lost both life and empire. 
Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of his government, 
was not secure fron revolts. The treachery of Ophellas, governor 
of Libya and Cyrenaica, who formed an insurrection much about 
this time, gave ssim a j 1st cause for inquietude ; but it happened very 
fortunately to be attended with no bad effect. This officer had serv- 
ed first under Aicxander, and, after the death of that prince, had 
embraced the interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Egypt. 
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Ptolemy had intrusted him with the command of the army whic 
was intended for the reduction of Libya and Cyrenaica, provinces 
that had been allotted to him, as well as Egypt and Arabia, in the 
artition of the empire. When those two provinces were subdued, 
tolemy conferred the government of them upon Ophellas; who, 
when he was sensible that this prince was too much engaged wit 
-Antigonug and Demetrius to give bim any apprehensions, had ren- 
dered himself independent, and continued, till this year, in the peace- 
able enjoyment of his usurpation. M 4 
A. M. 3697. Avathocles, king of Sicily, having marched into 
Ant. J. C. 397. Africa to attack the Carthaginians, endeavoured to— 
engage Ophellas in his interest, and to’assist him in the 
conquest of all Africa for himself: hellas, seduced by so grate- 
‘fal 2 proposal, joined Agathocles with an army of 20,000 men in the 
Carthaginian territories; but he had scarce arrived there, before 
‘the perfidious wretch who had drawn him thither, caused him to be 
slain,and kept his army in his own service. The history of the Car- 
thaginians will inform the reader in what manner this black instance 
‘of treachery succeeded. Ptolemy, upon the death-of Ophellas, re-_ 
covered Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife of the latter was an Athe- 
nian lady of uncommon beauty; her name was Eurydice, and she’ 
was descended from Miltiades. After the death of her husband she — 
returned to Athens, where Demetrius saw her the following year, 
amd espoused her. . 


SECT. VU. 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, besieges and takes A’ and establishes a demo 
Spay te and aheg, Detnacrias’ Fasting wie cmananael there, retires to Thebes 


He is condemned to suller death, and his statues are thrown down. oes 
Egypt. The excessive honours rendered by the Athenians to Antigonus and his son 
Demetrias. This latter obtains a great naval victory over Ptolemy; takes Salamis, 
ami makes bimself master of all the island of Cyprus. and Demetrius 
assiune the title of Kings after this victory, and their ex is by the other 
princes. Antigonus forms an enterprise against Egypt, w proves uneuccessful. 


A. M. 3698. Antigonus and Demetrius* had formed a design 
Ant. J.C. 305. to restore liberty to all Greece, which was kept in a 
kind of slavery by Caseander, Ptolemy, and Polysperchon. 
confederate princes, in order to subject the Greeks, had judged it 
expedient to establish, in all the cities they conquered, 
that is, the government of the rich and powerful; and it corre- 
eponds, the most of any, with regal authority. Antigonus, to 
the people in his interest, had recourse to a contrary method, by 
eubstituting a democracy, which more effectually soothed the incli- 
nation of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the hands of the peo- 
le. This conduct was a renewal of the policy whi'h had been so 
requently employed against the Lacedemouians by the Athenians 
and Persians, and had always succeeded; and it was impossible for — 


.~ 


ad 
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y chase in this conjuncture, if supported by a good army. 


us could not enter upon his measures in a better manner, 
than. by opening the scene with the signal of democratic liberty in 
Athens;, which was not only the most jealous of it, but was. like 
wise at the head of all the other republics. 

When. the siege of Athens had been resolved upon, Antigonus 
was told by one of his friends, that if he should happen to take that 
city, he ought to mee it for himself, as the key of all Greece; but 
he sternly rejected that proposal, and replied, « 'That the best and 

key which he knew, was the friendship of the people; and 
that. Athens, being in. a manner the light by which all the world 
steered, would not fail to spread through all quarters the glory of 
his.actions.”. It is very surprising to see in what manner princes, 
“whe are very unjust and self-interested, can sometimes borrow 
, engrtes of equity and. generosity, and are solicitous of doing, 
“th ves honour by assuming the appearance of virtues to which,, 
in reality, they are utter strangers. 
Demetrius set out for Athens with 5000 talents, and a fleet of 250- 
_ ships. Demetrius Phalereus had commanded in that city for the 
space of ten years, in the naime and under the authority of Cassan- 
der; and the republic, as I have already observed, never experienced 
® jJuster government, or enjoyed a series of greater tranquillity, 
- and happiness. The citizens, in gratitude to lis administration, had 
ereeted as many statues to his-honour as there are days in the year, 
namely, 360, for at that time, the year, according to Pliny,* did not 
exceed this number of days. An honour like this had never been 
granted to any citizen. 
When the fleet of Demetrius approached, af the inhabitants pre- 
re for its reception, believing the ships belonged to Ptolemy; 
it when the captains and principal officers were at last. undeceived,, 
they immediately had recourse to arms for their defence; every 
place was filled with tumult and confusion, the Athenians being re- 
duced to a sudden and unexpected necessity of repelling an enemy 
who adyanced upon them without being discovered, and had already 
made a descent; for Demetrius had entered the port, which he 
found entirely open, and might easily be distinguished on the deck. 
of his: galley, where with his hands he made a signal to the people 
to keep themselves quiet, and afford him an audience. The tumult 
being then calmed, he caused then: to be informed aloud by a herald, - 
whoplaced himself at his side, «'That his father Antigonus had sent 
him ander happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians in the posses- 
sion of their liverty; to drive the gurrison out of their citadelpand 
te re-establish their laws,.and ancient plan of government.” 
The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their bucklers downat. 
their feet,. and ing their hands with loud acclamations of joy» 
pressed Demetrius to ifrom his galley, and called him 


© NWondum anno hunc numerum dierumexcedente. Paizt » Kma¥: Ce Oe. 
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reserver and benefactor. Those who were then with Demetrius 

halereus, were unanimously of opinion, that as the son of Anti 
nus was already-master of the city, it would be better to receive 
him, though they should even be certain that he would not perform 
any one article of what he had-promised; upon which they imme 
diately despatched ambassadors to him with a tender of their sub- 
miksion. , : it | 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, and gave them 
a very favourable audience; and in order to convince them of his 
good disposition towards them, he gave them Aristodemus of Mile- 
tus, one of his father’s most intimate friends, as a hostage, at their 
dismission. He was likewise careful to provide for the safety of 
Demetrius Phalereus; who, in consequence of this revolution, had 
more reason to be apprehensive of his citizens, than even of the 
enemies themselves. ‘The reputation and virtue of this great man 
had inspired the young prince with the utmost respect for his per- 
son; and he sent, him with a sufficient guard to Thebes, in compli- 
ance with his own request. He then told the Athenians that he was 
determined not to see their city; nor so much as enter within the 
walls, however desirous le might be to visit them, till he had en- 
tirely freed the inhabitants from subjection, by driving out the gar- 
rison that encroached upon their liberties. At the same time he 
ordered a large ditch to be opened, and raised strong intrenchments 
before the fortress of Munychia, to deprive it of all communication 
with the city; after which he embarked for Megara, where Cassan- 
der had placed a strong garrison. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed that Cratesipolis, 
the wife of Alexander the son of Polysperchon, who was greatly 
celebrated for her beauty, then resided at Patre, and was extreme- 
ay desirous to see him, and be at his devotion. He therefore left 
his army in the territories of Megara, and having selected a sinall 
number of persons, most disposed to attend him, he set out for Pa- 
tre; and, when he had arrived within a small distance of that city, 
he secretly withdrew himself from his attendants, and caused # 
token to be erected ina private place, that Cratesipolis might not 

e seen when she came to him. A party of thesenemy happening 
to be apprized of this imprudent proceeding, marched against him 
when he least expected such a visit, and he had but just time to 
disguise himself in a mean habit, and elude the danger by a precipi 
tate flight; so that he was on the point of being taken in the most 
ignomin:ous manner, on account of his incontinence. The enemy 
seized his tent, with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers demanded leave to 
plunder the inhabitants; but the Athenians interceded for them so 
effectually, that the city was saved. Demetrius drove out the gar- — 
rison of Cassander, and reinstated Megara in its liberties. Stil. 
pon,* a celebrated philesopher, lived in that city, and was sent for 

* Megara Demetrius ceperat, cui cognomen Poliorcetes fuit. Ab hoc Stilpon phil» 
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b Demetrius, who asked him if he had not lost semething? « No- 
ag at all,” replied Stilpon, “for [ carry all my effects about me ;” 


meaning by that expression, his justice, probity, temperance, and: 
wisdom; with the advantage of not ranking any thing in the class: 
of blessings that could be taken from him. What could all the 
kings of the earth do in conjunction against such a man as this,. 
who neither desires nor dreads any thing, and who has been taught 
by ‘Philosophy not to consider death itself as a calamity! 

‘hough the city was saved from pillage, yet all the slaves in gene- 
ral were taken and carried off by the conquerors. Demetrius, on 
the day of his quitting Megara, after having showed the strongest 
marks of regard to Stilpon, told him that he left the city to him in 
an entire state of freedom. ‘What you say, my lord, is certainly 
true,” replied the philosopher, “for you have not left so much as 
one slave in it.” °. 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his treops before 
the port of Munychia, and carried on the siege with ¢0 much vigour, 
that he soon drove out the garrison, and rased the fort. The 
Athenians, after this event, entreated him with greet impoytunity 
te come and refresh himself in the city; upon which he accordingly 
entered it, and then assembled the people, to whom he restored 
their ancient form of government, promising, at the same time, that 
his father should send them 150,000 measures of corn, and all ne- 
cessary materials for building 100 galleys of three benches of oars. 
In this manner did the Athenians recover their democracy, about 
fourteen years after its abolition. 

They carried their gratitude to their benefactors even to impiety 
and irreligion, by the excessive honours they decreed them. ‘They 
first conferred the title of king on Antigonus and Demetrius, a 
title which neither these nor any of the other princes had ever had 
the presumption to take till then, though they had assumed to them- 
selves all the power and effects of royalty. ‘The Athenians like- 
wise honoured them with the appellation of lutelar deities ; and 
instead of the. magistracy of the Archon, which gave the year ita 
denomination, they elected annually a priest of these tutelar deities, 
in whose name all the public acts and decrees were passed. The 
also ordered their pictures to be painted, with those of the other 

ods, on the veil which was carried in procession at their solemm 
festivals in honour of Minerva, called Panathenea; and, by an ex- 
cess of adulation scarce credible, they consecrated the spot of 
ground on which Demetrius descended from his chariot, and erected 
“an altar upon it, which they called the “altar of Demetrius descend- 


sophus interrogatus, num quid perdidisset: Nihil, inquit; omnia namque mea mecum 
sunt—Habebat enim secum vera bona in qu non est manis injectie- -He¢ sunt, justitia. 
virtue, temperantia, prudentia ; et hoc ipsum, nihil bonum putare quod eripi possit.— 
Cogita nunc, an buic quisquam facere injuriam possit, cui bellurn, et hostia ille egre- 
giam ariem quassandarum urbium professus, eripere nihil potuit. Senec. de 
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ing. from his chariot;” and they added to the ten ancient.tribes.-twe 
‘sore, which they styled the “tribe of Demetrius,” and “the triba 
of Antigouus.” They likewise changed the names of two months 
in their faveur,and published an order, that those who should be 
ent to Antigoaous or Demetrius, by any decree of the 

stead of being distinguished by the commiow title of amrbas 
should be called Theori, which wag an appellation reserved for 


2 
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tliose who were chosen to go and offer sacrifices te the gods at 


(Delphi, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. But even all these 
honours were not so strange and extravagant as the decree obtained 
by Democlides, who proposed, “ that in order to the more effectual 
consecration of the bucklers that were to be dedicated in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi, proper persons should be tched ta 
Demetrius, the tutelar deity; and that after gg fered sacri- 
fices to him, they should inquire of. this tutelar deity in what man- 
ner they ought to conduct themselves, so as to celebrate, with the 
greatest promptitude, and the utmost devotion and magnificence, 
the dedication of those offerings, and that the SEY, lr comply 
with all the directions of the oracle on that occasion.” . 
The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered towards De- 
metrius Phalercus, was no less criminal and extravagant than the 
immoderate acknowledgment they ‘had just shown to their new 
master. They had always considered the former as too much de- 
voted to oligarchy, arid were offended at his suffering the Macedo- 
uian garrison to continue in their citadel for the space of ten years, 
without making the least application to Cassander for its removal: 
an this, however, he had only followed the example of Phocion, and 
uniloubtedly considered those troops us a necessary restraint on the 
turbulent disposition of the Athenians. They might possibly ima- 
gine likewise,* that by declaring against him, they should ingratiate 
themselves more effectually with the conqueror. But whatever 
their motives might be, they first condemned him to suffer death for 
contuinacy; and as they were incapable of executing their resent- 
ment upon lis person, because he had retired from their city, they 
threw down the numerons statues they had raised in honour of 
Demetrius Phalereus; who, when he had received intelligence of 
their proceedings, “ At least,” said he, “it will not bein their power 


to destroy that virtue in me by which those statues were deserved.” — 


What estimation is to be made of those honours which, at one’ 
time, are bestowed with so much profusion, and as suddenly revoked 
at another; honours that had been denied to virtue, and prostituted 
to vicious princes, with « constant disposition to divest them of 
tliose favours upon the first impressions of discontent, and degrade 
them from their divinity with as much precipitation as they confer- 
red it upon them! What weakness and stupidity do those discover, 


who are either touched with strong’ impressions of joy when they | 
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Fecuivé such honours, or appear dejected when they happen to lose 


_ The Athenians stil! proceeded to greater extremities. Demetrius 
Phalereus was accused of having acted contrary to their laws in 
many instances during his administration, and they omitted no en- 
deavours to render him odious. It was necessary for them to have 
recourse to this injustice and calumny, infamous as such proceed- 
angs were in their own nature, to escape, if possible, the just re- 
proach of heying condemned that merit and virtue which had been 
universally known and experienced. 'T'he statues, while they sub- 
sisted, were so many public testimonials, continually declaring in, 
favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and against the injustice of 
the Athenians. Their own evidence then turned against them, and 
that they could not invalidate. The -reputation of Demetrius was 
not obliterated by the destruction of his statues; and therefore it 
was absolutely necessary that he should appear criminal, that the 
Athchians might be able to represent themselves as innocent and 
just; and they imagined that a solemn and authentic condemnation 
would supply the defect of proofs, and the regulcrity of forms. 
‘They did net even spare his friends; and all those who had main- 
aoe a strict intimacy with him were exposed to danger. Menan- 
der, that celebrated poet, from whom Terence has transcribed the 
‘greatest part of his comedies, was on the point of being prosecuted, 
tor no other rezson than his haying contracted a friendship with 
emetrius. } 

There is reason to believe that Demetrius, after he had passed 
gome time wt ‘Thebes, retired for refuge to Cassander, who was 
sensible of his merit, and testified a particular esteem for him, and 
that he continued under his protection as long as that prince lived. 
But, after the death of Cassander, as he had reason to be apprehen- 
ive of the worst that could befall him from the brutality of his som 
Antipater, who had caused his own mother to be destroyed, he re+ 
tired into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered himself illus- 
trious by his liberalitios to men of letiers, and whose court was then 
the asylum of all persons in distress. 

His recepticn at that court was as favourable as possible ;* and 
the king, according to lian, gave him the office of superintending 
the observation of the lews of the state. He held the first rank 
among the friends of that prince; lived in affluence, and was in a 
‘condition to transmit presents to his friends at Athens. These 
were undoubtedly some of those real friends, of whom Demetrius 

imself declared, that they never came to him in his prosperity tt 
first had sent for them, but that they always visited him in hi 
adversity without waiting for ary invitation. a 
* During his exile he composed several treatises on government, 
ie duties of civil life, and other subjects of the like nature. ‘This 
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employment was a kind of sustenance to his mind,* and cherishe 
in It those sentiments of humanity with which it was so largely 
replenished. How grateful a consolation and resource is this, either 
in solitude or a state of exile, to a man solicitous of improving his 
hours of leisure to the advantage of himself and the public! 

The reader, when he considers the surprising number.of statues 
erected in honour of one man, will undoubtedly have noticed the 
striking difference between the glorious ages of Athens and that 
we are now describing. A very judicious author has & fine remark 


_upon this occasion.¢ All the recompense, says he, which the Athe- 


nians formerly granted Miltiades for preserving the state, was the 
privilege of being represented in a picture as the gay figure, 
and at the head of nine other generals, animating the troops for the 

battle; but the same people, being afterwards softened and cor- | 
rupted by the flattery of their orators, decreed above 300 statues 
to Demetrius Phalereus. Honours thus prodigally lavished, are no 
proofs of real merit, but the effects of servile adulation; and De- 
metrius Phalereus was culpable to a considerable degree in not 
opposing them to the utmost of his power, if he really was in a 
condition to prevent their taking place. The conduct of Cato was 
much more prudent,t in declining several marks of distinction which 
the people were desirous of granting him; and when he was asked 


_one day, why no statues had been erected. to him, when Rome was 


\ 


crowded with so many others, “I had much rather,” said he, “ peo- 
ple should inquire why I have none, than why I have any.” : 
True honour and distinction, says Plutarch, in the place I last 


' ¢ited, consist in the sincere esteem and affection of the people, 
. founded on real merit and effectual services. These are sentiments 


which are so far from being extinguished by death, that they gain 
strength and are perpetuated from age to age: whereas a profusior 
of honours lavished through flattery or fear, upon bad princes and 
tyrants, are never known to survive them, and frequently die away 
before them. The came Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we have 
lately seen consulted and adored as an oracle and a god, will soon 
have the mortification to behold the Athenians shutting their gates 
against him, for no other reason than the change of his fortune. 
Demetrius,} while he continued at Athens, espoused Eurydice, 
the widow of Ophellas. He had already several wives, and amo 
the rest Phila, the daughter of Antipater, whom his father compel- 
Jed him to marry against his inclinations, citing to him a verse out . 
of Euripides, which he changed into a parody by the alteration of 
one word: “ Wherever fortune is, a person ought to marry, even 


_- against his inclination.”|| Ancient as this maxim is, it has never 


* Multa preclara in illo calamitoso exilio scripsit, non ad usum aliquem , que 
6rat orbatus; sed anim cultus ille erat ei quasi quidam humanitatis aa Ge da 
Finib. bon & mal. |. v. n. 54. 

t Cor. Nep. in Miltiad. c. vi. $ Plut. in prac. relp. ger. p. 820. $ Plut in 
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grown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, however contrary 

soever it be to the sentiments of nature. Demetrius was severely 
_censured at Athens for infamous excesses. 

Ina short time after this marriage,* his father ordered him to quit 
Greece, and sent him, with a strong fleet and a numerous army, to 
conquer the isle of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook 
this expedition, he sent ambassadors to the Rhodians, to invite them 
to an alliance with him against Ptolemy; but this attempt proved 
ineffectual, and they constantly insisted on the liberty of persever- 
ing in the neutrality they hadembraced. Demetrius being sensible 
that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in Rhodes had defeated 
his design, advanced to Cyprus, where he made a descent, and 
marched to Salamis, the capital of that island. Menelaus, the bro- 
ther of Ptolemy, who had shut himself up there with most of his 
troops, marched out to give him battle, but was defeated, and com- 

_ pelled to re-enter the place after he had lost 1000 of his men, who 
were slain upon the spot, and 3000 more who were taken prisoners. 
Menelaus not doubting but the prince, elated with this success, 
‘would undertake the siege of Salamis, made all the necessary pre- 
parations, on his part, for a vigorous defence; and while he was 
employing all his attention for that purpose, he sent couriers post ta 

Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and the siege with 
which he was threatened; they were also to solicit him to hasten 
the succours he demanded, and, if possible, to lead them in person. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account of the situa- 
tion of the place, as also of its strength and that of the garrison, 
was'sensible that he had not a sufficient number of battering-rams 
and other military machines to reduce it ; and therefore sent to Syria 
for a great number of expert workmen, with an infinite quantity of 
jron and wood, in order to make all the necessary preparations for 
assaulting a city of that importance; and he then first built the 
famous engine called Helepolis, of which I shall soon give an exact 
description. Pas v9er 

When all the necessary dispositions were made, Demetrius car- 
ried on his approaches to the city, and began to batter the walls 
with his engines; and as they were judiciously worked, they had 
all the effect that could be expected. ‘he besiegers, after various 

attacks, opened several large breaches in the walls, by which means 
the besieged were rendered incapable of sustaining the assault much 
longer, unless they. could resolve upon some bold attempt to prevent 
the assault which Demetrius intended to make tiie next day. Dur- 
ing the night, which had suspended the hostilities on both sides, the 
inhabitants of Salamis piled a vast quantity of dry wood on their 
walls, with an intermixture of other combustible materials, and 
about midnight threw them all down at the foot of the Helepolis, 
battering-rams, and other engines, and then kindled them with long 
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flaming poles. "The fire immediately seized them with so much 
widisnes: thee they were all in flames ina short time. The — 
enemies ran from all quarters to extinguish the fire; but this cost 
them a considerable time to effect, most of the machines were 
greatly damaged. Demetrius, however, was not discouraged at 

this disaster. ‘ Ride 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his brother’s ill 
anecess in the action evainst Demetrius, had caused a: fleet 
to be fitted out with all expedition, and advanced the utmost 
expedition to his assistance. The battle, for which both parties 
prepared after some ineffectual overtures of accommodation, created 
t expectations of the event, not only in the generals who were 
then upon the spot, but in all the absent princes and conimanders. 
The result appeared to be uncertain; but it was very apparent that 
it would eventually give one of the contending parties an entire 
superiority over the rest. Ptolemy, who arrived with a fleet of 150 
gall, had ordered Menelaua, who was then at Salamis, to come up 
with the sixty vessels under his command, in order to. the 
rear-guard of Demctrius, and throw them into disorder, amidst the 
heat of the battle. Dyt Demetrius had had the precaution to leave 
ten of his ships to oppose these sixty of Menclaus; for this small 
‘number was sufficient to guard the entrance into the port, which 
was very narrow, and prevent Menclaus from coming out. When 
this preliminary to the engagement was settled, Demetrius drew 
out his land forces, ond extended them along the points of land 
‘which projected into the sea, that he might be in a condition, in case 
any misfortune happened, to assist these who would be obliged to 
save themselves by swimning; after which he sailed into the open 
eca with 180 galleys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with so 
riuch impetuosity, that he broke the line of battle. Ptoleriy, find- 
ing his defeat inevitable, had immediately recourse to flight with 
eight galleys, which were all that eseaped; for of the other vessels 
which composed his fleet, some were either shattered or sunk inthe 
battle, and the others, to the number of seyenty, were taken, with 
their whole complements. All the rest of Ptolemy's train and bag- 
gage, hisdomestics, friends, and wives, provisions, arms, money, and 
machines of war, on bosrd the store-ships which lay at anchor, 
were seized by Demetrius, who caused them to be carried to his 


camp. ~ 

Monelatis no lonzer made any opposition ‘afte¥ this battle at sea, 
but surrendered himself to Demetrius, with the city, and all his 
ships and land-forces, re ren i o 1200 aia tes foot. 
_- Demetrius enhanced the glory of this ee | y his humanity 
and generous conduct after it. He cansed the slain to be interred 
in a magnificent manner, and generously restored liberty to Mene- 
laus Gat Gantiaces, one the brother and the other theson of Ptole- 
my, who were found among the prisoners: he also sent them bac 
to him, with their friends and domestics, and all their baggage, 


pe 
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_ withoufanyrahsom; that he might once more return the civilities 
_ hehad formerly experienced from Ptolemy, on 2 like oceasion, after 
the battle of Gaza. With so much more wenerosity,* disinterested: 
ness, and-politeness did enemies make war against. each other in 
 Vhose’days, than we now find between friends im the ordinary inter- 
course of life. He likewise selected out of the spoils 1260 com- 
plete suits of armour, and gave them to the Athenians; the rest of 
the prisoners, whose number amounted to 17,090 men, without in- 
cluding the sailors taken with the fleet, were incorporated by him 
iufo his troops; by which means he greatly reinforeed his army. 

Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with the utmost 
enxiety and impatience for an account of a battle, by the event of 
which the fate of himself and his sen was to be decided. When 
the courier brought him intelligence, that Demetrius had obtained 
a complete victory, his joy rose in proportion; and all the people, 
ut the same instant, proclaimed Antigonus and Demetrius kings. 
Antigonus immediately transmitted to his son the diadem which 
had glittered on his own brows, and gave him the title of king in 
the letter he wrote to him. The Egyptians, when they were in- 
formed of this proceeding, Seiiianed Ptolemy king also, that they 
might not seem to be dejected at their defeat, or be thought to en- 
tertain the less esteem affection for their prince. Lysimachus 
and Seleucus soon followed their example, the one in Thrace, and 
the other in Babylon and the provinces of the East; and assumed 
the title of king, in their several dominions, after they had for so 
many years usurped all the authority, without presuming to take 
the title upon them, till now, which was about eighteen years after 
the death of Alexander. Cassander alone, though he was treated 
as aking by the others when they either spoke or wrote to him, 
continued to write his letters in his usuel manner, and without 
uffixing any addition to his name. 

Plutarch observes, thet this new title not only occasioned these 

_ princes to augment their train and pompous appearance, but also 

caused them to assume airs of pride and arrogance, and inspired 

them with such haughty impressions as they liad never manifested 

till then; as if this appellation had suddenly exalted them into a 
species of beings different from the rest of mankind. 

A. M. 3699. Seleucus had greatly increased his power in the 
Ant. J. C, 305. oriental provinces.f during the transactions we 
have been describing; for after lie had killed Nicanor, whom Anti- 

3 had sent against him, in a battle, he not only established 
Limeclf in the ssion of Media, Assyria, and Babylon, but re- 
duced Persia, Bactriana, Hyrcania, and «ll the provinces on this 
side the Indus, which had formerly been conquered by Alexander. 
. Antigonus,f on his side, to improve the victory his son had 

*'T; i im m icitia coluntur. Justin. ~ 
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obtained in Cyprus, assembled an army of 100,000 mehin Syria, with 
an intention to invade Egypt. He flattered himself that conqu 
would readily attend his arms, and that he should divest Ptolemy 
of that kingdom, with as much ease as he had taken Cyprus from 
him. Whilst he was conducting this great army by land, Deme- 
trius followed him with his fleet, which coasted along the shore to 
Gaza, where the futher and son concerted the measures each of 
them were to pursue.. The pilots advised them to wait till the 
sctting of the Pleiades, and deftr their departure only for eight 
days, eames the sea was then very tempestuous; but the impa- 
tience of Antigonus to surprise Ptolemy, before his preparations 
were completed, caused him to disregard that salutary advice. De- 
metrius was ordered to make a descent in one of the mouths of the 
Nile, whilst Antigonus was to endeavour to open a passage by land, 
into the heart of the country; but neither the one nor the other 
succeeded in his expedition. The fleet of Demetrius sustained 
great damage by violent storms; and Ptolemy had taken such ef- 
tectual precautions to secure the mouths of the Nile, as rendered 
it impracticable to Demetrius to land his troops. Antigonus, on 
the other hand, after enduring many hardships in crossing the 
deserts that lie between Palestine and Egypt, had much ter 
difficulties still to surmount, and found it impossible to pass the first 
arm of the Nile in his march ; such judicious orders had been given 
by Ptolemy, and so advantageously were his troops posted at all the 
passes and avenues; but what was still more distressing to Anti- 
gonus than all the rest, his soldiers daily deserted from him in great 
numbers. 

Ptolemy had sent out boats on several re: of the river where 
the enemies resorted for water, and caused it to be proclaimed on 
his part, from those vessels, that every deserter from their troops 
should receive from him two mine, and every officera talent. So 
considerable a recompense soon allured great numbers to receive 
its especially the mercenaries in the pay of Antigonus; nor were 
they prevailed upon by money alone, as their inclinations to serve 
Ptolemy were much stronger than their motives to continue under 
Antigonus, whom they considered as an old man, difficult to be 
pleased, imperious, morose, and severe ; whereas Ptolemy rendered 
himself amiable, by his gentle disposition and engaging behaviour 
to all who approached him. » 

' Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on the frontiers of 
Egypt, and even till his provisions began to fail him, becoming sen- 
sible of his inability to enter Egypt, and finding that his army 
decreased every day by sickness and desertion, and that it was im- 
possible for him to subsist his remaining troops any longer in that 
country: was obliged to return into Syria, in a very shameful man- 
ner, after having lost in this unfortunate expedition a great number 
of his land forces, and many of his ships. 


Ptolemy, having offered a sacrifice to the gods, in gratitude for 
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ne img they had granted him, sent to acquaint Lysimachus, 
c t, and Seleucus, with the happy event of that campaign, 
and to renew the alliance between them, against the common ene- 
my. ‘This was the last attack he had to sustain for the crown of 
Egypt, and it greatly contributed to fix it upon his head, in conse 

uence of the prudent measures he pursued. Ptolemy, the astro- 
homer, therefore, fixes the commencement of his reign at this 
period, and afterwards points out the several years of its duration, 


-- in his chronologicalcanon. He begins the epocha on the seventh of 


November, nineteen years after the death of Alexander the Great 
SECT. VIIL. 


Demetrius forms the siege of Rhodes, which he raises a year after, by concluding a treaty 
. much to the honour of the city. Helepolia, a famous machine. The Colossus of 
Rhodes. Protogencs, a celebrated painicr, spared during the siege. 


A. M. 3700. Antigonus was not less than fourscore years of 
Ant. J.C. 304. age at that time,* and as he bad then contracted 
a gross habit of body, and consequently was but little qualified for 
the activity of a military life, he made use of his son’s services, who, 
from the experience he had already acquired, and the success which 
attended him, transacted the most important affairs with great 
ability. The father, for this reason, was not offended at his expen- 
sive luxury and intemperance; for Demetrius, during peace, aban- 

doned himself to the greatest excesses of all kinds, without the 
least regard to decorum. In times of war, indeed, he acted a very 
different part ; he was then a quite different man, vigilant, active, 
laborious, and invincible by fatigues. Whether he indulged in 
pleasure, or applied to serious affsirs, he’ entirely devoted himself 
to the one or the other; and for the time he engaged in either was 
incapable of moderation. He had an inventive genius; and an 
inquisitive turn of mind, actuated by a love for the sciences. He 
never employed his natural industry in frivolous and insignificant 
amusements, like mapy other kings, some of whom, as Plutarch 
observes, valued themselves for their expertness in playing on in- 
struments, others in painting, and some in their dexterity in the 
turner’s art, with a hundred other qualities of private men, but not 
one of a prince. His application to the mechanic arts had some- 
thing great and truly royal in it ; his galleys, with fifteen benches 
of oars, were the admiration of his enemies, who beheld them sail- 
ing along their coasts; and his engines called helepoles, were a 
surprising spectacle to those whom he besieged. -'They were ex- 
ceedingly useful to him in the war with Rhodes, with the conduct 
_ of which his father had charged him at the time we are now speak- 
ing of. ‘ 
aioiiy the islands called Sporades, Rhodes held the first rank, 


 * Diod. 1 xx. p. 809-815, & £17—825.  Plut. In Demetr. p. 897 & 898, 
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as well for the fertility of its soil, as the safety of its ports and roads, 
which, on that account, were resorted to by great numbers of trad- 
ing ships from al] parts. It then formed a small, but Bh werful 
state, whose friendship was courted by all princes, hich was 
studious, on its own part, to keep upon good terms with them all, 
by observing an cxact neutrality, and carefully declining any de- 
Sabesian: in favour of one against another, in the wars that aroge im 
those times. As the inhabitants were limited to a little island, all 
their power flowed from their riches, and their riches from theig 
commerce, which it was their main interest to pr&serre as free as 
possible with the Mediterranean states, which ali contributed to ita 
prosperity. ‘I'le Rhodians, by persisting in so prudent a conduct, 
had rendered their city very flourishing; and as they enjoyed can- 
tinual peace, they became extremely opulent. _ Notwithstanding 
the seeming neutrality they maintained, their inclination, as we 
as interest, peculiarly attached them to Ptolemy, because the prin- 
cipal and most advantageous branches of their commerce flowed 
from Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore, demanded suceours of 
them in his war with Cypras, they entreated him not to compel 
them to declare against Ptolemy, their ancient friend and ally; but 
this answer, prudent and well concerted as it really was, drew upow 
them the displeasure of Antigonus, which he in the 
reverest menaces; and, when he returned from his expedition to 
Egypt, he sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and army, te chas- 
tise their insolent temerity, as he termed it, and likewise to reduce 
them to his obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm, had sent to 
all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in particular, to implore 
their assistance ; and caused it to be represented to the latter, that 
their attachment to his interest had drawn upon them the danger to 
which they were then exposed. - 

The preparations on cach stde were immense. Demetrius arrived 

before Rhodes with a very numerous fleet, for he had 200 shi 
of war of different dimensions; and more than 170 transports, 
which carried about 40,009 men, without including the cavalry, and 
the succours he recciye:| from pirates.. He had likewise near 1006 
small vessels laden with provisions, and all other necessary accom 
modations for an army. The expectation of the vast booty to be 
acquired by the capture of so rich a city as Rhedes, had allured 
great numbers of soldiers to join Demetrius in this expedition. This 
prince, who had the most fertile and inventive genius that ever was, 
for attacking places, and forming machiseg of war, had brought with 
him an infinite number of the latter. He was sensible that he had to 
deal with a brave people, and very able commanders, who had ac- 
quired great experience in maritime affairs; and that the besieged 
had above 800 military machines almost as formidable as his own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the island, landed, in order to take a 

iew ofthe most commodious situation for assaulting the place. He 
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likewise sent out parties to lay the country waste on all sides, and, 
at the same time, caused another body of his troops to cut down 


~ the trees and demolish the houses in the parts adjacent to Rhodes, 


and then employed them as materials to fortify his camp with a triple 


isade. 
The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous defence. 
All persons of merit, and reputation for military affairs, in the coun- 
tries in alliance with the Rhodians, threw themselves into the city, 
as much for the honour of serving a republic,.equally celebrated 
for its gratitude and the courage of its citizens, as to manifest their 
own valour and abilities in the defence of that place, against one of 
the greatest captains, and the most expert in the conduct of sieges, 
that antiquity ever produced. . % 

They began with dismissing from the city all such persons as 
were useless; and the number of those who remained, and were 
capable of bearing arms, amounted to 6000 citizens, and 1000 
strangers. Liberty,and the right of denizens, were promised to such 
slaves as should distinguish themselves by their bravery, and the 
public engaged to pay the masters the full price for each of them. 
{t was likewise publicly declared, that the citizens would bestow an 
honourable interment on those who should lose their lives in any 
engagement, end would also provide for the subsistence of their 
parents, wives, and children, and portion the daughters in marriage; 
and that when the sons should be of an age capable of bearing arms, 
they should te presented with: a complete suit of atmour, on the 
public theatré, at the great solemnity of the Bacchanalia. | 

his deeree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks.of men. The 
rich came in crowds with money to defray the expense of the siege, 


and the soldiers’ paye The workmen redoubled their industry in ~ 


making. arms that were excellent, as well ‘for the promptitude of 
execution, as the beauty of the work. Some were employed in 
making catapultas and balistas;- others formed different machines 
equally necessary; a third class repaired the breaches of the walls; 
while several others supplied them with stone. Ina word, every 
thing was in motion throughout the city, cach striving with emula- 
tion to distineuish himeeli on that occasion; sothat a zeal so ardent 
and universal was never known before. 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers against a small fleet 
of suttlers and merchants, who were bringing a supply of provisions 
to the enemy: they.sunk a great number of their vessels, burnt 
several, and carried into the city such of the prisoners as were in a 

‘condition to pay their ransom. The Rhodians gained a considera~ 
ble sum of money by this expedition; for it was mutually agreed, 
that 100 drachmas (about five and twenty pounds) should be paid 
for every person that was a freeman, and half that sum for a slave. 

The siege of Rhodes has been represented as the master-piece 
of Demetrius, and the greatest instance of the fertility of his genius 
in resources and inventions. He began the attack from the sea, im 
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order to make himself master of the port, and the towers which de- 
fended the entrance. ' , 

In order to accomplish this design, he caused two tortoises* to be 
erected on two flat-bottomed vessels joined together, to facilitate 
' his approach to the places he intended to batter. One of these was 

stronger and more solid than the other, in order © cover the men 
_ from those enormous masses which the besieged from 
the towers and walls, by means of the catapultas planted upon them; 
the other was of a lighter structure, and designed to shelter the 
soldiers from flights of darts and arrows. Two towers of four stories 
were erected at the same time, which exceeded in height the towers 
that defended the entrance into the port, and these were intended 
to be used in battering the latter with volleys of stones and darts. 
Each of these towers was placed upon two ships strongly bound to- 

ther. | 
o  Deméirivs, besides, caused a kind of floating barricado to be 
erected in front of these tortoises,and towers on a long beam of 
timber, four feet thick, through which stakes, armed at the end with 
large spikes of iron, were driven. ‘These stakes were disposed ho- 
rizontally, with their spikes projecting forward, in order to prevent 
the vessels of the port from shattering the work with their Seahe: 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest vessels, on the 
side of which he erected a rampart of planks with little windows, 
easy to be opened. He there placed the best Cretan archers and 
slingers in all his army, and furnished them with an infinite number 


of bows, small balistas or cross-bows, sli rg catapultas, with ~ 
gall 


other engines for shooting; in order to workmen of the 
city employed in raising and repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rhodians seeing the besiegers turn all their ¢fforts against 
that quarter, were no less industrious to defend it; in order to ac- 
complish that design, they raised two machines upon an adjoining 
eminence, and formed three others, which they placed on large ships 
of burden, at the mouth of thé little hayen. A body of archers and 
slingers was likewise posted on each of these situations, with a pro- 
digious quantity of stones, darts, and arrows of all kinds. The same 
orders were also given with respect to the ships of burden in the 

at port. . : 

When Demetrius advanced with his ships and all his armament, to 
begin the attack on the ports, such a violent tempest arose as render- 
ed it impossible for him to accomplish any of his operations that day ; 
but the sea growing calm about night, he took the advantage of t 
darkness, and advanced, without being perceived by the enemy, to 
the great harbour: he made himself master of a neighbouring emi- 
nence, about 500 paces froin the wall, and posted there 400 Ts, 
who fortified themselves immediately with strong palisades. : 

The next morning, Demetrius caused his batteries to advance 


. * These were pent-houses of wood, constructed so as to shelter the soldiers. 
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with the sound of trumpets, and the shouts of his whole army; and 
they at first produced all the effect he proposed from them. A great 


number of the besieged were slain in this attack, and several 


breaches were opened in the mole which covered the port:«but 
they were not very advantageous to the besiegers, who were always 
repulsed by the Rhodians; and after a loss nearly equal on both 
sides, Demetrius was obliged to retire from the port with his ships 


and machines, to be out of the reach of the enemy’s arrows. e 


The besieged, who had learned to their cost what advantage 
might be taken of the darkness of the night, caused several fire- 
ships to sail out of the port during the darkness, in order to burn the 


_ tortoises and wooden towers which the enemy had erected; but as 


unfortunately they were not able to force the floating barricado 
which shelterea them, they were obliged to return into,the port. 
‘The Rhodians lost some of their fire-ships in this expedition, but the 
mariners saved themselves by swimming. ey 
The next day, the prince ordered a general attack to be made 
, against the port and the walls of the place, with the sound of trum- 
pets and the shouts of his whole army, thinking by those means to 
spread terror among the besieged: but they were so far from being 
intimidated, that they sustained the attack with incredible vigour, 


and discovered the same intrepidity for the space of eight days that _ 


it continued ; and actions of astonishing bravery were performed on 
both sides during that long interval. ; 
Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence which his troops 
had seized, gave orders for erecting upon it a battery of several 
engines, which discharged great stones of 150 pounds in weight, 
against the walls and towers, the latter of which tottered with the 
repeated shocks, and several breaches were soon made in the walls. 
The besiegers advanced with great fury to seize the mole which 
defended the entrance into the port; but es this post was of the 
utmost importance to the Rhodians, they spared no pains to repulse 
the besiegers, who had already made a considerable progress. This 
they at last effected, by a shower of stones and arrows, which 
they discharged upon their enemies with so much rapidity, and for 
such a length of time, that they were obliged to retire in confusion, 
after losing a great number of their men. 
The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished by this repulse, 
and they rather appeared more animated than ever against the 
-Rhodians. ‘They began the scalade by land and sea at the same 
time, and employed the besieged so effectually, that they scarce 
knew to what quarter to run for the defence of the place. The 
attack was carried on with the utmost fury on all sides, and the be- 
sieged defended themselves with the greatest intrepidity. Great 
numbers were thrown from the ladders to the earth, and miserably 
bruised ; several even of the principal officers got to the top of 
the wall, where they were covered with wounds, and taken prison- 
ers by the enemy; 60 that Demetrius, notwithstanding all hie 
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valour, th it necessary to retreat, in order to his en- 


4 


_ gines, which were almost entirely destroyed by #0 many attacks, ea 


_ 


well as the vessels that carried tnem. _ bi Se 
After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediate care was 
taken to bury the dead; the beaks also of the ships, with the other 
oils that had been taken from the enemy, were carried to the tem- 
a, and the workmen were indefatigable in repairing the. breaches 
of the walls. | 
Demetrius having employed seven days in refitting his ships, and 
repairing his engines, set sail again, with a fleet as formidable os 
the former, and steered with a fuir wind, di for the port, which: 
he was most anxious to gain, as he conceived it impracticable to 
reduce the place till he had first made himself master of that. Upon 
his arrival, he caused a vast quantity-of lighted torches, flaming 
straw, and arrows to be discharged, inorder to set fire tothe vessels 
that were riding there, while his engines battered the mole without 
intermission. ‘Ihe besieged, who expeeted attacks of this nature, 
exerted themselves with so much vigour and activity, that they-coon 
extinguished the flames which had seized the vessels in the port. 
At the same time they caused three of their largest ships to sail 


out of the port, under the command of Exacestes, one of their 


bravest officers, with orders to attack the enemy, and exert the 
utmost efforts to reach the vessels that carried the tortoises and 


wooden towers, and to charge them in such a manner with the 


beaks of theirs, as might cither sink them, or. render them €ntirely 
useless. These orders were executed with pe er ing expedition 
and address; ani the three galleys, after they had shattered and 
broken through the floating barricado already mentioned, drove 
their beaks with so much violence into the sides of, the enemy's 
barks, on which’ the machines were erected, that the water was. 


. immediately seen to flow into them through several openings. Two 


of them were already sunk, but the third was towed along by the 
galleys, and joined the main fleet; and dangerous as it was to at- 
tack them in that situation, ithe Rhodians, through a blind and pre- 
cipitate ardour, ventured to attempt it. But as the inequality was 
too preat to admit them to come off with success, Exacestes, with 


‘ the officer who commanded under him, and some others, after hav- 


ing fought with all the bravery imaginable, were taken with the 
sity in which they were; the other two regained the port, after 
sustaining many dangers, and most of the men also arrived there by 
swimming. . eyes 
Unfortunate as this last attack had proved to Demetrius, he was 
determined to undertake another; and in order to sueceed in that 
design, he ordered a machine of a new invention to be built, of thrice 
‘the i ight and breadth of those he had lately lost. When this 
was completed, he caused it to be placed near the port, whieh he 
was euaeed to force; but at the instant they were preparitig to 
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—S a dreadful tempest arose at sea, and sunk it to the bottom, 
ith the vessels on which it had been raised. 

The bo ed who were careful to improve all opportunities, 
eee ining the eminence near the port, which the enemy 

carried in the first assault, and where they afterwards fortified 
themselves. The Rhodians attacked it, and were repulsed several 
times; but the forces of Demetrius who defended it, perceiving 
fresh troops continually pouring upon them, and that it was in vain 
for them to expect any relief, were obliged, at last, to’ surrender 
themselves prisoners, to the number of 400 men. 

This series of fortunate events was succeeded by the arrival of 
500 men from Cnossus, a city of Crete, to the assistance of the 
Rhodians, and also of £00 more whom Ptolemy sent from Egypt, 
most of them being Rhodians, who had listed themselves among the 
troops of that prince. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batteries on 
the side of the harbour rendered ineffectual, resolved to employ 
them by land, in order to carry the place by assault, or reduce it to 
the necessity of capitulating. He, therefore, prepared materials 
of every kind, and*formed a machine called helepolis, which was 
Jarger than any that had ever been invented before. ‘The-basis on 
which it stood was square, and each of its sides was seventy-five 


feet wide. The machine itsélf wes an assemblage of large square” 


beams, rivetted together with iron, and the whole tnass rested upon 
eight wheels that were made proportionable to the weight of the 
superstructure. The fellies of these wheels were three feet thick, 
znd strengthened with large iron plates. : 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of the helepolis, 
care had been taken to place casters* under it, by which the ma 
chine wes made’moveable any way. | 

From each of the four angles a large column of wood was car- 
tied up to the height of about 150 fect, inclining towards each 
other. The machine was composed of nine stories, whose dimen- 
sions gradually lessenéd in the ascent. ‘I'he first story was sup- 
ported by forty-three beams, and the last by no more than nine. 

Three sides of the machine were plated over with iron, to prevent 
its being damaged by the fires that were launched from the city. 

In the front of each story were little windows, whose form and 
dimensions corresponded with the nature of the arrows that were 
to be shot fromthe machine. Over each window was a kind of 


. 


eurtain made with leather, stuffed with wool: this was let down by 


' ® Mons. Rollin informs us, in a note, that he was obliged to retain the Greek term 
4.4ntistrepta) for want of a r French word io render it by; but asthe English lan- 
ge is not so defective in that particular, the translator has expressed the Greek by the 
Ton acter, which, as wellas the original word, signifies a wheel placed u & 
of work, in such a manner as to r it convertible on all sides, like those litle 
Bhosle astined under the fect of beds, by which they move with ease to any part of the 
room. ms . ; 
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the time afforded them by the continuance of the tem- 
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a machine for that purpose, and the intention of it was to break the 
force of whatever should be discharged by the enemy against it. 

Each story had two large staircases, one for the ascent of the 
men, and the other for their descent. : 

This machine was moved forward by 3400 of the strongest and 
« most vigorous men in the whole army, but the art with which it 
was biilt greatly facilitated the motion. . 

Demetrius also gave directions for building a great number of 
other machines, of different magnitudes, and for various uses; he 
also employed his seamen in levelling the ground over which the 
inachines. were to move, which was 100 fathoms in length. The 
number of artisans and others employed on these works, amounted 
to near 30,000 men, by which means they were finished with incre- 
dible expedition. : 

The Rhodians were not indolent during these formidable prepa- 
rations, but employed tlicir time in raising a counter-wall, on the 
track of ground where Demetrius intended to batter the walls of 
the city with the helepolis; and, in order to accomplish this work, 
they demolished the wall which surrounded the theatre, as also seve- 
ral neighbouring houses, and even some temples, having solemnly 
promised the gods to build more magnificent structures for the cele- 
bration of their worship after the siege should be raised. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the sea, they sent 
out nine of their best ships of war, divided into three squadrons, 
the command of which they gave to three of their bravest sea offi- 
cers, who returned with a very rich booty, some ys, and several 
smaller vessels, which they had taken, as also a great number of 
prisoners. They had likewise seized a galley richly laden, in which 
were large quantities of tapestry, with other furniture, and a varie 
ty of rich robes, intended by Phila as a present to her husband 
Demetrius, and accompanied with letters which she herself had 
written to him. The Rhodians sent the whole, and even the let- 
ters, to Ptolemy, which exceedingly exasperated Demetrius. In 
this proceeding, says Plutarch, they did not imitate the polite con- 
duct of the Athenians, who having once seized some of the couriers 
of Philip, with whom they were then at war, all the pack- 
ets but those of Olympias, which they sent to Philip sealed as they 
were. There are some rules of decency and honour which ought 
to be inviolably observed even with enemies. 

While the ships of the republic were employed in taking the 
prizes already mentioned, a great commotion happened at Rhodes, 
respecting the statues of Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been 
erected in honour of them, and till then had been held in the utmost 
veneration. Some of the principal citizens were solicitous, in a 
public assembly, for an order to destroy the statues of those princes 
who then harassed them with such a cruel war; but the peer 
‘who were more discrect and moderate on this occasion than thei 
-chiefs, would not suffer that proposal tobe executed. So wise and 
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equitable a conduct, exclusively of all events, did the Rhudians no 
small honour; but in case their city should be taken, it could not 
fail to inspire the conqueror with impressions in their fayour. 

Demetrius haying tried several mines without success, from their 

being all discovered, and rendered ineffectual, by the vigilant con- 
duct and activity of the besieged, gave orders aiid made the neces- 
sary dispositions for a general assault; in order to which the 
helepolis was moyed to a situation from whence the city might be 
battered with the best effect. Each story of this formidable en- 
gine was furnished with catapultas and balistas proportioned in 
their size to the dimensions of the place. It was likewise support- 
ed and fortified on two of its sides, by four small machines called 
tortoises, each of which had a covered gallery, to secure those who 
should either enter the helepolis, or issue out of it, to execute dif- 
ferent orders. On the two other sides wes a battering ram of a 
prodigious size, consisting of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in 
length, armed with iron terminating in a point, and as strong as the 
beak of a galley. ‘These engines were mounted on wheels, and 
were driven forward to batter the walls during the attack with 
incredible force by near 1000 men. : 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered the trumpets ta 
sound, and the general assault to be given on all sides, both by sea 
and land. In the heat of the attack, and when the walls were 
already shaken by the battering rams, ambassadors arrived from the 
Cnidians, and earnestly solicited Demetrius to suspend the assault, 
giving him hopes, at the same time, that they should prevail upon 
the besieged to submit to an honourable capitulation. A. suspen- 
sion of arms was accordingly granted; but the Rhodians refusing 
to capitulate on the conditions proposed to them, the attack was 
renewed with so much fury, atid all the machines co-operated so 
effectually, that a large tower built with square stones, and the wall 
that flanked it, were battered down. ‘The besieged fought like 
tions in the breach, and repulsed their enemies. ’ 

In this conjuncturé, the vessels which Ptolemy had freighted with 
30,000 méasures of cern, and different kinds of pulse, for the Rho-- 
dians, arrived very seasonably in the port, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the enemies’ ships which cruised in the neighbourhood to 
intercept them. A few days after this relief, two other small fleets 
sailed into the port; one of which was sent by Cassander, with 
100,000 bushels of barley; the other came from Lysimachus, with 
400,000 bushels of wheat, and as much barley. This seasonable 
and abundant supply, which was receiyed when the city began to be 
in want of provisions, inspired the besieged with new courage; and 
they resolved not to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they attempted to fire. 
the enemies’ machines, and with this view, ordered a numerous 
body- of soldiers to march out of the city towards midnight with 
torches, and all kinds of kindled wood. These troops advanced to 
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the batteries, and set them on fire, and at the same time innumera- . 
ble arrows were shot from the wall, to support the deta 

against those who should endeavour to extinguish the The 
besiegers lost great numbers of their men on this eccasion, because 
_ they were a, amidst the obscurity of the night, eithertosee 
or avoid the volley of arrows my uponthem. Several plate 

of iron happening to fall from the helepolis during the - 
tion, the Rhodians advanced with impetuosity, m order to set it on 
fire: ‘but as the troops within quenched it with water as fast as the 
flames were kindled, they could not effect their design. However, . 
Demetrius being apprehensive that all his machines would be con- 
sumed, caused them to be removed with all possible iti 

Demetrius, being curious to know what number of machines the 
besieged had employed in casting arrows, caused all those, which 
had been shot from the place in the attack that night, to be gather- 
ed up; and when these were counted, and a proper computation 
made, he found that theinhabitants must have more than 800 en- 

ines, of differént dimensions, for discharging fires, and about 1500. | 
for arrows. The prince was struck with consternation at this 
number, as he did not imagine the city could have made sueh for- 
midable preparations. He caused his dead to be interred, gave 
directions for curing those who were wounded, and was as expedi- 
tious as possible in repairing the machines which had been dismount- 
ed and rendered useless. . 

“The besieged, in order to take advantage of the relaxation they 
enjoyed by the removal of the machines, were industrious to fortify 
themselves against the new assault, for which _ enemies “oa 
then preparing. ‘To this purpose they began with opening a large 
aa ten ditch behind the breach, to Aro ee the of the 
enemy into the city; after which they raised a su ial wall, in 
the form of a crescent, along the ditch; which would cost the ene- 
mies a new attack. 

_As their attention was devoted, at the same time, to e other 
emergency, they detached a squadron of the best sailing ships im 
their port, which took a great number of vessels laden with provi- 
sions and amnynition for Demetrius, and brought taem into the 
port. ‘I‘hese were soon followed by a numerous fleet of small ves- 
sels freighted with corn and other necessaries, sent them by Ptole 
my, with 1500 men, commanded by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused them all toad 
vance near the city, when a second embassy arrived at the camp 
from the Athenians, and sorhe other stetes of Greece, on the same 
subject as the former, ae — te little co aueealan ing, whose 

imagination was fruitful of expedients for succ in hi 
' ‘ets. detached 1500 of his best troops, under the ama a 7 
Alcimus and Mancius, with orders to enter the breach at midnight, 
and foree the intrenchments behind it. ‘They were then to possess 
themselves of the parts adjacent to the theatre, where they would 
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be uve condition to maintain their ground, if they could oat cnce 


make theimselves masters of it. In order to facilitate the cxecu- 
Hien ef so important and dangerous an expedition, and anyuse the 
enemy with false attacks, he at the same time caused all ihe trum- 
‘ pee to sound a charge, and the city to be attecked on all sides, both 
iy sea and land, that the besieged finding suflicient empioyment in _ 
iil parts, the 1500 men might have an opportunity of forcing the 
iftrenchments which eovered the breach, and afterwards of seizin 
oil the Advantageous posts about the theatre. This feint had all 
the sueeess the prinee expected from it. ‘lhe troops having shout- 
nil from xl quarters, as if they were advancing to a general essault, 
the detachment commanded by Alcimus entered,the breach, and 
ade such a yigorons attack upon those who defended the ditch, 
andthe crescent which covered it, that after they had killed a.great 
munber of their enemies, and put the rest into confusion, they seiz- 
“ the posts adjacent to the theatre, where they maintained them- 
£Cives. ns 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the chiefs who 
commanded there despatched orders to their officers and soldiers, 
forbidding theny to quit their posts, or make the least movement 
whatever. After which they placed themselves at the head of a 
chosen body of their own troops, and of those who were newly ar. 
rived from Egypt, and with them poured upon the detachment 
which had advanced as far as the theatre; but the obscurity of the 
night rendered it impracticable to dislodge them from the posts th 
had seized, and the day no sooner appeared, than a universal cry of 
the besiegers was heard from all quarters, by which they endeay- 
wured to animate those who had entered the place, and inspire 
them with a resolution to maintain their ground, where they might 
son expect succours, This terrible cry drew floods of tears and 
«smal groans from the populace, women, and children, who con- 
tinued in the city, and concluded themselves inevitably lost. The 
tattle, however, continued with great vigour near the theatre, end | 
the Macedonians defended their post with an intrepidity that asto- 
nisned their enemies, till at last the Rhodians prevailing by their 
gmabers, and perpetual supplies of fresh troops, the detachment, 
after having seen Alcimus and Mancius slain on the spot, were 
ubliged to submit to superior force, and abanden a post it was no 
loager pessible to maintain. Great numbers of them fell on the 
epot,and the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented then abated by 
this check, and he was making the necessary dispositions for a new 
assanit, when he received letters from his father Antigonus, by 
whith he was directed to take all possible measures for the conelu- 
sion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then wanted some plausi- 
ble pretext for discontinuing the siege, and chance supplied him 
with it. At that very instant deputics from tolia arrived at hig 
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camp to solicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to which 
they found him not so averse as before. | 

If what Vegetius relates of the helepolis be true,* and indeed 
Vitruvius seems to confirm it with a small variation of circum- 
stances, it might possibly be another motive that contributed not a 
little to dispose Demetrius to a peace. That prince was preparing 
to advance his helepolis against the city, when a Rhodian engineer 
contrived an expedient to render it entirely useless; he opened a 
mine under the walls of the city, and continued it to the way over 
which the tower was to pass the ensuing day in order to approach 
the walls. The besiegers not snspectind any stratagem of that 
nature, moved on the tower to the place undermined; which being 
incapable of supporting so cnormous a load, sunk in under the ma- 
chine, which buried itself so deep in the earth, that it was impossi- . 
ble te draw it out again. This was one inconvenience to which 
these formidable engines were obnoxious; and the two authors 
whom I[ have cited declare, that this accident determined Demetrius 
to raise the siege; and it is, at least, very probable that it contribut- 
ed not a little to his taking that resolution. 

The Rhodians, on their part, were as desirous of an accommo 
dation as himself, provided it could be effected upon reasonable 
terms. Ptolemy, in promising them fresh succours, much more 
considerable than the former, had earnestly exhorted them not to 
lose a favourable occasion, if it should offer itself.” Besides which, 
they were sensible of the extreme necessity they were under of 
putting an end to the siege, which could not but prove fatal to them 
at last. This consideration induced them to listen with pleasure to 
the proposals made them, and the treaty was concluded soon after 
upon the following terms: Thet the republic of Rhodes, and all its 
citizens, should retain the enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and 
liberty, without being subjected to any power whatsoever. The 
alliance they had always had with Antigonus, was to be confirmed 
and renewed, with an obligation to take up arms for him in any war 
in which he should be engaged, provided it was not against Ptole- 
iny. ‘The city was also to deliver 100 hostages, to be chosen by 
Demetrius, for the effectual performance of the articles stipulated 
between them. When these hostages were given, the army de- 
camped from before Rhodes, after having besieged it a year. 

Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the Rhodians, was 
desirous, before his departure, to give them a proof of that disposi- 
tion ; and eccordingly presented them with all the machines of war 
he had employed inthat siege. These were afterwards sold for 
300 talents (about 300,000 crowns,) which they employed, with an 
additional sum of their own, in making the famous Colossus, which 
was reputed one of the seven wonders of the world. It wasa 
statue of the sun, of so stupendous a size, that ships in full sail 
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between its legs; the height of it was seventy cubits, or 
105 feet, and few men could clasp his thumb with their arms. It - 
was the work of Chares of Lindus, and employed him for the space 
of twelve years. Sixty-six years after its erection it was thrown 
down by an earthquake ; of which we shall speak in the sequel of 
this history. 

‘The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptolemy for the assist- 
ance he had given them in so dangerous a conjuncture, consecrated 
a grove to that prince, after they had consulted the oracle of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, to give the action an air of solemnity; and, to honour 

“him the more, erected a magnificent edifice within it. ‘They built 
a sumptuous portico, and continued it along each side of the square 
which encompassed the grove, and contained a space of 400 fa- 
thoms. This portico was called the Ptolemeon; and, out of flattery, 
no l¢ss customary in those days than it was impious, divine honours 
were rendered to him in that place: and in order to perpetuate 
their deliverer in this war by another method, they gave him the 
appellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and is used by the 
historians to distinguish him from the other Ptolemies, who were 

his successors on the throne of Egypt. kr ae 
I was unwilling to interrupt the series of events that occurred at 

* this siege, and, therefore, reserved for this place one that greatly 

redounds to the honour of Demetrius. It relates to his taste for 

the arts, and the esteem he entertained for those who were distin- 

hee by peculiar merit in them; a circumstance not a little con- 
ucive to the glory of a prince. : 

Rhodes wes at that time the residence of a celebrated painter, 
named Protogenes, who was a native of Caunus, a city of Caria, 
which was then subject to the Rhodians. The apartrnent where he 
painted was in the suburbs, without the city, when Demetrius first 
besieged it; but neither the presence of the enemies who then sur- 
rounded him, nor the noise of arms that perpetually rung in his 
ears, could induce him to quit his habitation, or discontinue his 
work.. The king was surprised at his conduct; and he one day 
asked him his reasons for such a proceeding. “It is,” replied he, 
“because I am sensible: you have declared war against the Rhodi- 
ans, and not against the sciences.” Nor was he deceived in that 
opinion, for Demetrius actually showed himself their protector. | 
He planted a guard round his house, that the artist might enjoy 
tranquillity, or, at least, be secure from danger, amidst the tumult 
and ravages of war. He frequently went to see him work, and 
could never sufficiently admire his application, and his surprising 
excellency in his art. ; 

‘The masterpiece of this painter was the Jalysus, an historical 

icture of a fabulous hero of that name, whom the Rhodians ac- 
enti ll as their founder.*- Protogenes had employed. seven 


* He was the son of Ochimus, whose parents were the Sun and Rhoda, from whom » 
the city and island derived their name. . 
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ears in finishing this piece; and when Apelles first sa w it, oa 
transported with so much admiration, that, his speech failed hin: for 
some time; and when he at last began to recover from h onish- 
ment, he cried out, “ Prodigious work indeed! A le perform 
ance! It has not, how ever, the graces I give my works, and which 
has raised their reputation to the skies.” If we may eredit Pliny, 
Protogenes, during the whole time he was working on this picture, 
condemned himself to a very rigid and abstemious life,* that the 
delicacy of his taste and imagination night not be affected by his 
diet. This picture was ¢ arried to Rome, and consecrated in the 
temple of Peace, where it remained im the time of Pliny; bat it 
was destroyed at last by fire. 

The same Pliny pretends that Rhodes was saved by this picture, 
because as it hung in the only quarter by which it was possible for 
Demetrius to take the city, he rather chose to ahanion his con- 


One of the figures in this picture was a if that was admired 
Saas shies aa great with- 
out his being able to express his idea to hisown though 
he was sufficiently pleased with all the rest of the work. He en- 
deavoured to represent the dog , and with his prague nd 
sche ota + chase; sal Gan he was 

exerting on this part of his subject, without being able to 
aah himse rt usta agen was more visible than i 
to have been; a mere resemblance would not suffice, and almost 
nothing but reality itself would satisfy him. He was desirous that 
the foam should not secm painted, but actually flowing out of the 
mouth cf the dog. He frequently retouched it, and suffered a de- 
gree of torture from his anxiety to express those simple traces of 
nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his mind. All his at- 
tempts were however ineffectual, till at Jast, in a violent emotion 
of rage and despair, he darted at the picture the with whici: 
he used to wipe out his colours, and chance paar ot that which 
art had not been able to effect. 
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* He supported hisnself on boiled tupines, a Kind of pulse, which satisfied his hunger 
and thirst at-the same time. 

t Parcentem picture fugit oceasio victoric. 

+) Est ined canis miré factus, ut quein pariter casus et ars pinxerint. Non judicabat 
se exprimere in eo spumam anhelantis posse, cllm in reliqua omni ari (quod diffi- 
cillimum erat) sibi ipsi sat isfe cisset. Displicebat autem ee minui poterat, ct 
videbatur nimia, ac longiis a veritate discedere, spumaque i pes non ex ore nasci, 
anxio animi cruciatu, cdm in pictura verum esse, non verisimi Absterserat 


ids mutaveratque penicillum, nutlo modo sibi approbans. iratus art) ~ 
g intel'igeretur, spongiam eam impegit inviso loco tabula, et illa ablatos 
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~ "This painter is censured for being too difficult to be pleased, and 
for retouching his pictures too frequently. It is certain that, though 
Apelles ahnost regarded him es his master,* and allowed hima 
number of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him the defect 
of not -being able to quit the pencil and finish his works; a defect ~ 
highly ious in Mikosnce us well as painting. “ We ought,” 

~ says Gierost “to know how far we should go: and Apelles justly: 
censured some painters for not knowing when to have done.” — 


SECT. IX. 


he expedition of Seleucus into India. Demetrius compels Cassander to raise the 
siege of Athens. The excessive honours paid him in that city. A league between 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lyeimachus, against Antigonus and Demetrius. 
‘The battle of Ipeus, a city of Phrygia, wherein Antigonus is slain, and Demetrius 
jut co flight. Bo A 
The farther we advance intothe history of Alexander's successors, 
tlic more casily may we discover the spirit by which they were con- 
stantly actuated hitherto, and by which they will still appear to be 
iniluenced. They at first concealed their real dispositions, by 
nominating children, or persons of weak capacities, to the regal dig- 
nity, in order to disguise their own ambitious views. But as soon 
us all the family of Alexender was destroyed, they threw off the 
mask, and discovered themselves in their proper colours, and such 
as, in reality, they had always beech. ‘They were all equally soli- 
citous to support themselves in their several governments; to be- - 
come entircly independent; to assume an absolute sovereignty; 
und enlarge the limits of their provinces and kingdoms, at the ex- 
pense of those other governors who were weaker or less suc- 
cessful thanthemselves. Jor this purpose they employed the force 
ef their arms, and entered into alliances, which they were always 
ready to violate when they could derive more advantages from 
others; and they renewed them with the same facility from the 
same motives. “They considered the vzst conquests of Alexander 
as an inheritance destitute of a muster, which prudence obliged 
- them to secure for themzelves, in as large portions as possible, with- 
out any apprehensions of being reproached as usurpers, for the 
acquisition of countries gained by the victories cf the Macedonians, 
but net the property of any particular person. ‘This was the great 
totive of all the enterprises in which they engaged. 
A, M. 3701. Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master 
Ant. J.C. 303. of allthe countries between the Euphrates and the 
Indus, and was desirous of acquiring those that lay beyond the 


* Et aliam gloriam usurpavit Apelies, ciim Protogenis opus immensi luboris ac cura 
e¢upramodum anxie mirarctur. Dixit enim omnia sibi cum illo paria esse, aut illimie~ 
Hora, sed uno se prestare, qudd manynr ille de tabula nesciret tollere: memorabik 
precepto, noscere sepe nimiam diligenffam. Plin. ibid. 

t In omnibus rebus videndum ‘est quatenus—In quo Apelles pictores quoque eos pee 

gare dicebat, qui non sentirent quid esset satis. Orat.n 73 
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latter of those rivers. In order, therefore, to improve the fayourabie 
opportunity which now offered, when he himself was in alliance 
with Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, and when the forees of 
Antigonus were divided, and Demetrius was empl in the siege 
of Rhodes, and in awing the republics of Greece; and while Anti- 
onus himself was only intent upon becoming master of Syria and 
heenicia, and attacking Ptolemy even in Egypt itself, he thought 
it incumbent on him to take advantage of this diversion, which 
weakened the only enemy he had to fear; for carrying his arms 
against the people of India, who were included in his lot by the 
general partition, and whom he hoped it would be very practicable 
tor him to subdue if he made a sudden irruption into that country, 
when it was altogether unexpected by king Sandrocotta. This 
person was an Indian of very mean extraction, who, under the spe- 
cious pretext of delivering his country from the tyranny of foreign- 
ers, had raised an army, and augmented it so well by degrees, that 
he found means to drive the Macedonians out of all the provinces 
of India which Alexander had conquered, and to establish himself 
in them, while the successors of that monarch were engaged in 
mutual wars with each ether. Seleucus passed the Indus in order 
to regain those provinces; but when he found that Sandrocotta had 
rendered himself absolute master of all India, and had likewise am 
army of 600,000 men, with a prodigious number of elephants, he 
did not judge it prudent to attack so potent a prince; but entered 
into a treaty with him, by which he agreed to renounce all his pre- 
tensions to that country, provided Sandrocotta would furnish thin 
with 500 elephants; upon which terms a peace was concluded. 
This was the final result of Alexander's Indian conquests! this the 
fruit of so much blood shed to gratify the frantic ambition of one 
prince! Seleucus shortly after led his troops into the West against 
Antigonus, as I shall soon observe. ‘The absolute necessity he was 
under of engaging in this war, was one of his strongest induce- 
ments for concluding so sudden a peace with the Indian prince. 
Tne Athenians at the same time called in Demetrius to assist 
them against Cassander,* who was besieging their city. He ac- 
cordingly set sail with 330 galleys, and a great body of foot; and 
not only drove Cassander out of Attica, but pursued him as far ae 
Thermopyle, where he defeated him, and made himself master of 
Heraclea, which surrendered voluntarily. He also admitted into 
his service 6000 Macedonians, who came over to his side. ; 
When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that ig Sie 
they had already lavished upon him all the honours they were ab 
to invent, had recourse to new flatteries that outdid the former. 


They lodged him in the back part of the a Minerva, called . 


the Parthenon; but even this place, which so much sanctity 
ascribed to it by the people, and was the mansion of a virgin goddesa, 


* Diod. |. xx p. 625—828, Plut. in Demetr p. 868, 
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ne did not scruple to profane by the most infamous debauché- 
ries. His courtesans were there treated with more honour than 
the goddess herself, and were the only divinities he adored. He 
even caused altars to be erected to them by the Athenians,* whom 
he called abject wretches for their mean compliance, and creatures 
born only for slavery; so much was even this prince shocked at 
such despicable adulation, as Tacitus observed with respect to 
Tiberius. 

Democles, surnamed the Fair, and of a very tender age, threw 
himself, in order to elude the violence of Demetrius, into a vessel 
of boiling water prepared for a bath, and there lost his lifé, choosing 
rather to die than violate his modesty. The Athenians, to appease 
the resentment of Demetrius, who was extremely offended at a de- 
cree they had published with relation to him, issued a new one, im- 
porting, “ That it was ordered and adjudged by the people of Athens, 
that whatever Demetrius might think fit to command, should be 
considered as sacred with regard to the gods, and just with regard 
to men.” Is it possible to believe, that flattery and servitude could 
a carried to such an excess of baseness, extravagance, and irre 

igion? 

"peribisii: after these proceedings, entered Peloponnesus, and 
took from Ptolemy, who had rendered himself powerful in that 
country, the cities of Sicyon, Corinth, and several others where he 
had garrisons. And as he happened to be at Argos, at the grand 
festival in honour of Juno, he was desirous of celebrating it, by 
proposing prizes, and presiding in person among the Greeks. In 
ordef to solemnize it more effectually, he espoused, on that day, 
Deidamia, the daughter of Aacides, king of the Molossians, and 
sister of Pyrrhus. 

The states of Greece being assembled in the Isthmus,f and curi- 
csity having drawn a vast number of people from all parts, Deme- 
trius was proclaimed general of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alex- 
ander had been before him; to whom he thought himself abundantly 
euperior; so much was he intoxicated with the success of his arms, 
and the extravagant flattery lavished upon him. 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus for Athens, he 
wrote to the inhabitants of that city, that he intended, upon his ar- 
rival among them, to be initiated in the greater and lesser mysteries 
at the same time. This had never been permitted before; for it 
was necessary to observe certain intervals; it being lawful to cele - 
brate the lesser mysteries only in the month of March,} and the 


* Athen. 1. vi. p. 253. 
t Memorize proditur, Tiberium, quoties curid egrederetur, Grecis verbis in hung 
modum eloqui solitum: O homines ad servitutem paratos! Scilicet etiam illum, qué 
ey publicam nollet, tam projecte servientium patientiw tedebat. Tacit. Annah. 
lil. c. 65. 
Plut. in Demetr. p. 900. 
; There are various opinions with relation to the mouths in which these mysteries 


were 
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greater in that of October... In order, therefere, abet this in- 


convenience, and satisfy so religious a red, that 
the then present inonuh of May should be 1¢ month of 
March, and afterwards that of October; and Demetrius, by this 
rare invention, was duly initiated, without infringing the customs 
and ceremonials prescribed by the law. 


But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that. which most af. td 


flicted and mortified the inhabitants, was-an order issued by Deme- 


trius, for immediately furnishing the suni of 250 talents; and when 
this money had been collected withont the least delay or spepmrcest, 
the prince, the moment he saw it ,ordered it 

be given to Lamia, and the other courtesans in apie for 
washes and paint. The Athenians were more offended at the in- 
dignity than the loss, and resented the application of that sum much 
more than the contribution of the sum itself. 


Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been sufficient, being 


desirous to regale Demetrius at a feast, extorted money from seve- 
ral of the. richest Athenians by her own private guthority. (The 
entertainment cost immense sums, and gave birth,to a very inge- 
nious pleasantry of a comic poet, who said, that Lamia was a true 
helepolis. We have already shown that the helepolis was a machine 
invented by Demetrius for attacking and taking towns. 


A.M. 2702 Cassander finding himself al to oh pressed by 
Aut. J.C.302.  Demetrins,* and net being to ene a ee 
without submitting entirely to the discretion of A 
with Lysimachnus to sena ambassadors to Seleucus 
represent to them the situation to which they were raat beg 
conduct of Antigonus made it evident that he kad no less in i 
than to dispossess all the other successors of Alexander, and usurp 


the whole empire to himeclf;- and that it was time to forma strict ~ 


alliance with each other to humble this exerbitantpower. ‘They 
were likewise offended, and Lysimacius in particular, at the a 
temptible manner in which Demetrius permitted people to treat the 


* other kings in their conversation at his table, appropriating the regal. 


title to himself and his father; whereas Pt , according to lis flat- 
terers, was no more than the captain of a ship, Seleucus a commander 
of elephants,and Lysimuclus a treasurer. A confederacy was there- 
fore formed by these four kings, and Seloueus hastened into Assyria, 
to make preparations jor this new war. 

The first operations of it were commenced at the Hellespont ; 
Caszander and Lysimachus having judged it that the for- 
mer should continue in Europe, to defend it Demetrius, and 
that the latter, with as many troops as could be drawn out of their 
two kingdoms, without leaving them too Nem A forces, pont 
invade the provinces of Antigonus in Asia. 
quently passed the Hellespont with a fine ctiiaee either by treaty 


* Diod | xz. p. 800-836. Plut. in Demetr. p. 809. Justin. xv, ¢. 4 4 
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or force, reduced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaoma, and most of ‘the’ 
tories between the Propontis and the river Meander. : 
i was then at Antigonia, which he had lately built: im 


Upper Syria, and where he was employed in celebrating the solemn 


games he had there established. This news, with that of several 
Sack revolts ihctah enven, om at the same time, caused him imme- 

iately to quit his games. He accordingly dismissed the aseemibly 
upon the spot, and made preparations for a ancing against 'theene- ” 
my. When all his troops were drawn together, he marched ‘with. 
the utmost expedition over mount Taurus, and ‘entered ‘Cilicia, 
where he took out of the treasury of Quinda, a city in that province, 
as much money as he wanted, and then augmented his troops'to the 
number he'thought necessary After which he advanced directly 
towards Lene ath retook eters places which had revolted in 

ismarch. Lysi thought or to be upon the defensive, 
an the arrival of the succours Suid weno upon their march ‘to join 
him from ‘Seleucus and Ptolemy. 'The remaining part ofthe year, 
therefore,elapsed without any action, and each party retired ‘into 
winter-quarters. 

A. pt ome. Seleucus, at the beginning of the next year, formed 
Knt.J.C.301. his army at Babylon, and marched into Cappadocia. 
to act i ew This latter sent immediately for Deme 
trius, who left Greece with great expedition, marched to Ephesus 
and retook that city, with several others that liad declared for Ly 
e@imachus upon his arrival in Asia. | 

hay improved the opportunity in Syria,of the ubsence of Aniti- 
gonus, recovered all Phoenicia, Judea, and Catle-syria, except 
the cities of Tyre and Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garti- 
sons. He, indeed, formed the siege of Sidon; but «whilst ‘his troops 
were employed in battering the walls, he received intelligence ‘that 
Antigonus had defeated Seleucus and Lysimachus, and was advane- 
ing to relieve the place. Upon this false report he made a truce 
~ five months with the Sidonians, raized the siege, and returned to 

ere ends what remains of the history of Diodorus Siculug, in a 
period of the greatest importance, and on the very point of a battle, 
by which the fate of Alexander’s successors is to be decided. 

The confederate army,* commanded by Seleucus and Lysima 
chus, and the troops of Antigonus and Demetrius, arrived in Phry 
gia almost at the same time, bert did not long confront each other 
without coming to blows. Antigonus haa about 60,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and seventy-five elephants. The enemy’s forces consisted of 
154,000 foot, 10,500 horse, 400 elephants, with 120 chariots armed 
with scythes. The battle was fought near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia. 

As soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the head of hia 
best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the son of Seleucus and behaved 


* Plut, in Demet. p. 902. 
Wak. ¥. 2% 
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with so much bravery, that he broke the enemy's ranks, and 
them to flight; but a rash and inconsiderate thirst of glory seu 
which generals can never be too much on their guard, and w ich has 
been fatal to many, prompted Demetrius to the fugitives 
with too much ardour, and without any consideration for the rest 
of the army; by which means he lost the victory he might easily 
have secured, had he improved his first advantage aright. For when 
he returned from the pursuit, he found it impracticable for him to 
rejoin his infantry, the enemy’s elephants having filled up all the 
intermediate space. When Seleucus saw the infantry of Antigonus 
separated from their cavalry, he did not actually attack them, put 
only made a feint as if he were going to fall upon them, sometimes 
on one side and sometimes on another, in order to intimidate and 
afford them sufficient time to quit the army of Antigonus, and come 
over to his own; and this was at last the expedient on which they 
resolyed. The greatest part of the infantry detached themselves 
from the rest, and surrendered voluntarily to Seleucus, and the 
other were all put to flight. At the same instant a Jarge body of 
the army of Seleucus drew off by his order, and made a furious at- 
tack upon Antigonus, who sustained their efforts for some time, but 
being at last overwhelmed with darts, and having received many 
wounds, he fell dead on the earth, having defended himself valiantly 
to his last gasp. Demetrius secing his father dead, rallied all the 
troops he was able to draw together, and retired to Ephesus with 
5000 foot and 4000 horse; which were all that remained of more 
than 70,000 men, whom his reac and ag te ea, at oo 
beginning of the engagement. ‘The great us,* young as 
eyeing was aa from eseeie overthrew all that ) 
posed him, and gave an essay, in this first action, of what might 
expected one day from his valour and bravery. 


* Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 384. 
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